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Morrell Buys Two 
Feed Firms, Sets 
Up Feed Division 


CHICAGO — John Morrell & Co. 
has announced the purchase of two 
Iowa feed companies—the Golden 
Sun Milling Co., Estherville, and Fox- 
bilt, Inc., Des Moines. Along with this 
information, the establishment of a 
new feed division was announced by 
W. W. McCallum, Chicago, president 
of the meat packing company. 

Foxbilt, Inc., was acquired by Mor- 
rell through an exchange of stock on 
April 7. Assets of the Golden Sun 
Milling Co. and its subsidiary, the 
Golden Sun Farm Service Co., Fair- 
mont, Minn., were purchased for cash 
of an undisclosed amount April 14. 

Both Foxbilt and Golden Sun prod- 
ucts will be marketed under the pres- 
ent trademark identification, Mr. Mc- 
Callum said. 

Management. personnel at both 
Foxbilt and Golden Sun is expected 
to remain the same, according to the 
announcement. E. L. Fox, who has 

(Turn to MORRELL, page 8) 


Daffin, Superior 
Separator Merge 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Daffin Manu- 
facturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., and 
Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
have merged, and the resulting com- 
pany will be known as Daffin Corp., 
according to a joint announcement 
this week by I. A. Daffin and C. F. 
Pierson, respective presidents of the 
two machinery firms. 

The company will headquarter in 
Hopkins, a suburb of Minneapolis. 

Production operations will continue 
at present locations for all divisions, 
the announcement said. It was indi- 
cated that separate national sales or- 
ganizations will be maintained and 
that operations are expected to con- 
tinue at the same locations and with- 
out change in personnel. 

Mr. Daffin will be chairman of the 
board of the new corporation and 
Mr. Pierson will be president and 
chief executive officer. Mr. Daffin al- 
so is chairman of a three-man exec- 
utive committee which will guide 
combined operations. Other members 
are Mr. Pierson and F. P. Watts, Daf- 
fin treasurer, who will be financial 
(Turn to MERGER, page 93) 


All-Concentrate 
Cattle Feeding 
Results Publicized 


New impetus has been given to the 
practice of all-concentrate feeding of 
beef caitle. 

Systems of finishing beef cattle on 
nothing but concentrates (with no 
hay or silage—only “built-in” rough- 
age in the grains) are given major 
attention in an article in the May 
issue of Farm Journal. 

“All-concentrate feeding of beef 
cattle is making big savings in labor 
and production costs for farmers in 

(Turn to ALL-CONCENTRATE, page 4) 


Union Opens Office 
In N. J. Poultry Area 


By Special Correspondent 

VINELAND, N.J.—James R. Hof- 
fa’s Teamsters Union this week began 
rolling up its sleeves in preparation 
to organize southern New Jersey poul- 
trymen—at their invitation—under 
its banner. 

Teamster officials April 21 applied 
for a union charter for the newly 
mobilized Vineland farmers as Mr. 
Hoffa attempts to secure a foothold 
within the nation’s poultry industry. 

A meeting is scheduled to be held 
within three weeks for charter pres- 
entation and officer installation. 

Anthony Contaldi, administrative 
assistant to Mr. Hoffa, reported that 

(Turn to UNION, page 8) 


AHI: Disease Control 


Major Economic Factor 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Feedstuffs Staff 


WASHINGTON — Prevention and 
control of diseases that affect live- 
stock and poultry—and the farmer’s 
net income—will have a rapidly in- 
creasing importance in commercial 
agricultural production. 

That general thought or idea 
cropped up in one form or another 
in several of the addresses presented 
at the 20th annual meeting of the 
Animal Health Institute, held at the 
Shoreham Hotel April 17-19. The ex- 
perts who gave expression to the eco- 
nomic necessity of disease prevention 
and control were representative of 
several different areas of the broad 
field of commercial agriculture. 

Agriculture in the U.S. today con- 
tinues in its almost explosive change 
from a way of life (with the family 
farm as its backbone), to a commer- 
cial business in which capital re- 
places labor and in which competi- 
tion is an ever-increasing factor. 


Narrowing Margins 
Two or three of the speakers point- 
ed out that feed grain production af- 
fects livestock production, and with 
the prospect of a continued high lev- 
el of feed grain production, they pre- 


Walnut Grove Products 
Announces 22.5% Rise 
In Sales During 1959 


ATLANTIC, IOWA—A 22.5% in- 
crease in sales during 1959 over 1958 
has been announced by Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Atlantic. 

Speaking before a recent stock- 
holders’ meeting, E. A. Kelloway, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the feed supplement firm, said ton- 
nage sales exceeded 127,000 tons, with 
dollar sales near $18 million. The 
company’s distribution area covers 
eight Corn Belt states. 

“Growth has resulted from a con- 
tinued emphasis on research, the 
creation of six new sales divisions, the 
addition of new personnel in every 
department, and through expansion 
and realignment of manufacturing 
and distribution facilities,” Mr. Kel- 
loway said. 

“A new automatic plant, fifth to be 

(Turn to WALNUT GROVE, page $) 


Egg-Type Chick Hatch Still 
Far Behind 1959 Production 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
egg-type chicks has slipped into a 
valley that it doesn’t seem to be 
climbing out of. Hatchings continue 
to lag far behind a year ago, includ- 
ing production in the main hatching 
months. 

Hatchery on eggs in incu- 
bators April 1 indicate the hatch of 
egg-type chicks this month will fol- 
low a pattern that has prevailed 
since the outset of the current hatch- 
ing season. 


Egg-type chick output was 38% 
less in March of this year that it was 
in the same month last year, the US. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
Production of 72,782,000 chicks last 
month was the lowest for the month 
since records were started in 1955. 
The previous low for the month was 
in March, 1957, when 109,404,000 egg- 
type chicks were hatched. 

The aggregate egg-type chick hatch 
during the first three months of this 

(Turn to CHICK HATCH, page 4) 


dicted that the anticipated popula- 
tion gains in the U.S. would not serve 
to balance the meat supply in pros- 
pect. 

Narrowing profit margins from 
livestock production, it was said, will 
squeeze more and more small feed- 
ers out of business. 

The livestock producer, the poul- 
try producer—and the grain produc- 
er, too—who still is in business five 
to ten years from now will be the 
fellow who experiences the fewest 
baby pig losses, the fewest calves 
lost, etc. 

And that’s where animal and poul- 
try health programs will come into 
the picture as an integral part of 
agricultural production. One speaker 
cited the figure of “$1,500 per year 
loss on the average Iowa farm be- 
cause of livestock or poultry disease, 
much of which could have been pre- 
vented.” 

“Animal Health Means Farm 
Wealth—A Look Ahead at the 60's” 
was the general theme of the AHI 
meeting this year. 


Role of Feed Industry 

Also pointed out at the meeting 
was the need for cooperation among 
the feed industry, suppliers of feed 
additives and animal health products, 
and other related interests. At the 
same time, the challenge of changes 
in agriculture and the feed industry 
was noted. 

Francis A. Kutish, an agricultural 
economist at Iowa State University, 
Ames, was the lead-off speaker. He 
said that, from the economist’s view- 
point, the big problem is to achieve 

(Turn to AHI, page 97) 


Delaney Clause 
Said to ‘Threaten 


Future Progress’ 


WASHINGTON — The Delaney 
“cancer” clause in the food additives 
law is not consistent with the philos- 
ophy of the law itself, and will 
threaten future progress based on re- 
search. 

This was pointed out at the Ani- 
mal He: lth Institute meeting here 
this week in one of a number of talks 
which dealt with federal law and 
regulation of medicated feeds. 

Leaders in both agriculture and in- 
dustry criticized the Delaney clause 
in particular, and there also was some 
criticism of the administration of the 
law. Pointed out, too, were problems 
in agriculture’s public relations, par- 
ticularly in view of recent “scare” 
stories. 

In addition to industry speakers 
and others who dealt with the De- 
laney clause and proposed legislative 
changes, a Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration official addressed the AHI. He 
called attention, for one thing, to the 
earlier proposal by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare for 
a change in the Delaney clause. Un- 
der this proposal, the clause would 
be modified to provide for use of feed 
additives affected by the clause if 

(Turn to THREAT, page 96) 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the northwestern states 


THE PROGRAM PLANNED for the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention May 10-11 is zeroed in on the real problems of the day 
for the feed manufacturing industry. What could be more on target than 
these topics: Capital and money management, geographical changes in live- 
stock production and consumer concentrations, demand for quality and uni- 
formity of food products, financial and management status of feeders, feeder 
margins, size and amount of specialization by farmers and feeders, cutting 
manufacturing costs? 

The speakers who will present these discussions have exceptional stature 
in the industry, and we predict that feed men who attend the sessions will 
return to their jobs with a far broader understanding of the vast changes 
facing their business in the next several years than they had before heading 
for the convention. 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


The pressure on farmers to get their spring field work done stood out 
this week as the major reason why feed buying has tapered off. Manufacturers 
and dealers generally say little attention is being given formula feeds by 
producers because of the rush which has followed a wet beginning for spring. 
Fields are drying up now, though, and it is believed that before long feeders 
will settle down and put their feeding needs back on the top of the list. Prices 
of most manufactured feeds are scheduled to go downward, reflecting drops 
in the ingredient market. The wholesale feedstuff price index dropped 3 points 


| to 78.6 this week as against 87.8 the comparable week a year earlier. The 


The economics of the feed business get more complicated by the day, and | 


industry men can’t readily afford to miss the sort of postgraduate study 
offered by the “management problems” session at the AFMA. 


v v 


AN ANALYSIS OF TURKEY POULT production this spring has con- 
vinced some feed men that there will be price troubles ahead for turkeys and 
serious risk of losses to feed firms which have gone into financing most 
heavily. Most probable trouble spot is seen in heavy white breeds, many of 
which are marketed as broilers. The hatchery report shows production of 
this type up 27% so far this year, with prospects for a further increase indi- 
cated by eggs in incubators on April 1. (Production of other heavy breeds 
is up 30%.) 

Most financing this season is on “all three” (protein, grain and poults), 
but some firms have gone even further into financing of houses and equip- 
ment. A few years ago financing of two of the three was the general practice, 
and some feed men are more than a little concerned about the heavy outlay of 
capital requirements needed to stay in the turkey feed business these days. 

What happened to the predicted shortage of turkey hatching eggs? 
Appaiently the reports in January about limited numbers of breeders were 
somewhat exaggerated. Also, hatchability this year has been exceptionally 
good. 

THERE CONTINUE to be reports of feed firms getting into feeding 
operations directly, not just on a contract basis. For example, one midwestern 
feed manufacturer recently announced formally the establishment of a feed- 
ing department. Others have done it without any announcements. 

Also, it may be noted that some of the “pilot” or “demonstration” feed- 
ing projects of dealers and plant operators are on a pretty large scale. Many 
of these operations can be and are used effectively to demonstrate possible new 
enterprises or methods or programs to customers and potential customers. At 
the same time, some of them put the feed man into the feeding business in 
a pretty significant way. 


v 


NUMBERS OF CATTLE ON FEED continue to climb, reflecting further 
optimism about future demand for top quality beef. The increase of 8% as of 
April 1 could be considered hefty enough but at the same time sufficiently 
moderate to avoid serious price troubles later on. 

Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Cornell University economist, commenting earlier 
this year on the general cattle outlook, noted that the winter price slump was 
a good thing for the industry. “It may save the industry millions of dollars by 
checking a buildup of cattle numbers that otherwise might well have con- 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


feed-grain index was down 1.2 points and 67.5 was well below 70.7 for the 
same week last year. The hog-corn ratio remained steady. Based on Chicago 
prices, the index was 13.5 this week, the same as the week before, but 8 


above a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


Trade representatives reported that 
this week's feed business was better 
than last week’s, but no more than 
logically can be expected as growing 
chicks, hogs and poults increase their 
appetites. 

Chick starter feeds are selling fair- 
ly well, but not as well as last year 
at this time because of flock reduc- 
tions. There is some thinking that 
egg producers will up their chick- 
buying as they see the possibilities of 
a good to strong egg market this fall. 
This, of course, would improve chick 
starter movement. 

Turkey starter feeds are moving 
very well for most manufacturers and 
the improved hog market has stimu- 
lated swine feeding. 

Any gains in feed sales that come 
along this spring will be accepted 
without fanfare because it’s the time 
of year when manufacturers believe 
business “‘shouk' be better.” May and 
June are generally “big” months in 
this area. 

Price dips in most ingredients this 
week will likely result in slightly low- 


| er formula feed prices. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business remains 
about unchanged from last week with 


| most plants operating on a slow five- 


day basis. There was very little evi- 
dence that the coming week would 
bring the improvement that normal- 
ly prevails during this season. 

Dealer price lists on formula feed 
this week will be somewhat lower, 
according to some mills, which con- 
tinues the lower trend prevailing for 
the last three weeks. Many ingredi- 
ents are showing the effect of slow 
feed business. Prices of some _ in- 
gredients are off sharply with some 
suppliers becoming concerned about 
their products backing up. 

Some feed men commented that 
orders early in the week were com- 
ing in good and the runs looked good 
but by mid-week the pace slackened 
and the week ended with the same 
s'owness as before and a very low 
backlog of orders into the coming 
week. 

Hog, poultry and turkey business 
makes up the main picture of the run 
with dairy feed and laying rations 
contributing to a lesser extent. 


Northeast 


Demands for formula feed contin- 
ued at a relatively low level. And not 
much change is likely next week un- 
less bran and middlings attract inter- 
est in feeds by turning around. 

One spokesman thought the down- 
turn could be attributed to fewer 
unit sales. This area, he said, is 
steadily losing its markets to other 
sections of the country. The broiler 
market has been especially affected 
by migration. 


End products held up during the 
week, with eggs, broilers and milk 
holding steady. 

Poultry feeds are gaining in ton- 
nage, especially growing, starting and 
turkey feeds. Dairy feeds still lead 
in sales, with mixed feeds giving way 
to complete feeds as the season 
wanes. Egg mashes ranked second 
in volume. 


Central States 


The past week in the central states 
area found that, by comparison with 
the same week last month, there was 
a further continuation in the matter 
of letdown in demand for formula 
feeds. Pressure of spring farm work, 
already greatly delayed, has undoubt- 
edly been one of the items that has 
to be contended with and probably 
accounts in part for the less active 
demand than at this point in March. 
However, it should be pointed out 
that the letdown was not sufficiently 
marked as to bring about any ma- 
terial cut in milling operations on the 
part of commercial mixers. Everyone 
seems to be going along on a 40-hour 
week and following the general pat- 
tern for this season of the year. 

Another factor is that prices have 
necessarily been adjusted downward 
as a reflection of the lower level of 
quotes for the ingredient feeds and it 
seems to be the history of the trade 
that buyers’ interest on the part of 
actual consumers always seems to 
slough-off when prices weaken in just 
the same manner that it usually 
broadens to some extent when prices 
are on the upswing. 

Change in demand noted this week 
was inclined to be in all lines rather 
than centering in just one class of 
feeds. 


South Central 


Spring field work, delayed in recent 
weeks by storms and floods, is the 
number one item on the farm agenda 
this week. Little attention is being 
given to formula feeds, apparently 
this is one item that won’t get much 
attention until plowing is either com- 
pleted or interrupted by rainy weath- 
er. 

But there are indications of a fairly 
good stock of feeds both on the farm 
and in dealers’ hands and there is no 
great need to rush replacements. Be- 
sides, ingredient prices are on the 
easy side and price lists are likely to 
be lowered agairi next week. 

Chick starter demand has gained a 
little more momentum but deliveries 
so far trail those of last year. April 
business seems to be off about 10% 
from a year earlier, but manufactur- 
ers expect the gap to be narrowed 
before the end of the month. Mill run- 
ning time averages out to a 40-hour 
week, but output is not always up to 
usual standards. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Specialists at Peter Hand evolvcte lotest scientif- 
ic developments—even operate a 450-acre farm where 
new formulations are tested on a commercial scale. 


Peter Hand Proven Premix pockages contain 
vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidants. One bog fortifies 
one ton. Available for poultry, swine and ruminants. 


Feed manufacturer saves *35,000 
a year with Peter Hand Premixes 


If there ever was a feed manufacturer who could do his much business you do. The man to work out the arith- 
own vitamin pre-mixing, this was the fellow. He was metic is your Peter Hand representative. Call him in 
geared for volume and employed experienced mill men. ~ and ask him to show how premium quality Peter Hand 

But he discovered that Peter Hand Premixes are more Premixes cost less than the do-it-yourself variety. 


economical in the long run—for three reasons. First, the 
specialized personnel and equipment that are needed 
added to his operating overhead. Second, because his PETER HAND’S “RED TAPE” saves 


production people were not used to handling micro- YOU TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 

ingredients, he found feeds coming off his line danger- Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
ously underfortified at some times, expensively over- every product. After samples are taken, con- 
fortified at others. And finally in this particular case, tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 


the 2% saving in shrinkage and handling was translated This ved tape connct'be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 


7 
into thousands of dollars over the course of a year. thet Peter Hand promixes, vitomins, fertifiers 

How much can you save by specifying Peter Hand and medications meet specifications that have 
products? That depends on what you make and how been established. 


Look for the answer first | =| | from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois - 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Agrozyme Cleared 
For Cattle Feeds 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The chemical divi- 
sion of Merck & Co., Inc., this week 
announced that the enzyme mixture 
“Agrozyme” has been cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for 
use in non-medicated beef cattle ra- 
tions. 

James E. McCabe, director of mar- 
keting for agricultural products, said 
that cattle feeding supplements con- 
taining the new growth-stimulating 
enzyme product will soon be available 
from feed manufacturers. 

Mr. McCabe noted that increased 
gains with the protein-digesting and 
starch-digesting enzyme were first re- 
ported at Iowa State University in 
1959. There, he said, it increased the 
nutritional value of low-moisture 
corn, resulting in increased liveweight 
gains, improved appetite and greater 
feed consumption, feed saving of 12% 
per unit of gain, and increased profit 
margins over feed costs. “Iowa State 
tests gave a return of $4.28 for each 
dollcr invested in Agrozyme,” said 
Mr. McCabe, “and more recent prac- 
tical feedlot tests have shown an ad- 
ditional $10.60 profit per steer.” 


National Broiler 
Egg Set Edges Up 


SALISBURY, MD.—The national 
egg set for broiler production edged 
forward last week at a pace 3% over 
the previous week and 6% over a 
year ago. 

Eighteen of the 22 important broil- 
er producing states set an increased 
number of eggs. Georgia led with an 
egg set of 10% million. This was a 
record for that state. March, 1959, 
was the only other time the state had 
gone over 10 million for a week's set. 
Last week's set topped the previous 
record by 100,000 eggs. A total of 
51,819,000 eggs were set nationally. 

Other states showing sizeable in- 
creases in egg set were Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Alabama and Texas. 

Broiler chick placements have not 
had a chance yet to exceed last year’s 
number. Placements in the 22 states 
totaled 34,754,000. This was slightly 
above the previous week but 6% less 
than the same week of 1959. In- 
creases were reported in half of the 
states. The largest increases occurred 
in Connecticut, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, while Alabama and North 
Carolina were the only states show- 
ing sizeable decreases. 

The average price received at the 
farm in Delmarva for broilers last 
week was slightly less than the pre- 
vious week, 17.79¢ compared with 
18.1¢ the week before. However, last 
week's price was improved over the 
price a year ago which was 16.28¢. 


CHICK HATCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


year was more than a third less than 
for the same period a year earlier. 
The 1960 January-March total of 
134,805,000 chicks was 37% under the 
1959 total of 215,073,000 for January- 
March, 1959. 

Broiler-Type Outlook 

The April broiler-type chick hatch 
outlook indicates an output below 
that of a year ago, but nothing like 
the egg-type chick cut. While produc- 
tion of broiler-type chicks by com- 
mercial hatcheries during March to- 
taled 175,360,000 — down 4% from 
March, 1959—an increase of 2% was 
recorded by USDA in comparing the 
496,556,000 chicks hatched January- 
March, 1960, with the 487,652,000 
during this period in 1959. 

Eggs in Incubators 

USDA's tally of egg-type chicken 
eggs in incubators April 1 shows that 
all U.S. regions show substantial re- 
ductions compared with a year ear- 
lier. The range in declines runs from 
17% in New England upward to 39% 
in the east south central states. For 
the U.S. as a whole, the decline was 
27%. 

Most regions show declines, also, 
in broiler-type eggs in incubators on 
April 1. The greatest regional decline 
in the broiler-type incubator count 
April 1 was 21% in the west north 
central states. Other reductions: New 
England, 12%; east north central, 
17%; south Atlantic, 4%; east south 
central, 3%, west south central, 14%, 
and Pacific, 5%. 

Egg-Type Chicks 

A state-by-state look at USDA's 
records of egg-type chicks hatched by 
commercial hatcheries January 
through March reveals drastic cuts 
of up to 60%—many of them around 
50%. (See table.) 

In Georgia, for example, the egg- 
type hatch was cut from 7,229,000 in 
January-March of last year to 2,- 
885,000 this year. 

North Carolina is another state in 
the south Atlantic region with a re- 
duction of 50% or more. 

The middle Atlantic state with the 
greatest egg-type cutback is New 
Jersey, where some poultrymen have 
enlisted the Teamsters Union to help 
them fight low prices. Commercial 
hatcheries hatched 5,100,000 egg-type 
chicks January-March this year com- 
pared with 10,130,000 in the same 
period last year. 

Many states in the Midwest, the 
leading egg-producing area, show de- 
clines in egg-type chick production 
of 40% or more. 

Differences between states relative 
to chick production declines in west- 
ern areas don’t appear to be great. 
Most of them recorded reduction per- 
centages near that reported for their 
particular region — 32% for west 
south central and mountain states 
and 23% for Pacific states. 


Heavy Breed Turkey Poult Production 


Remains Ahead of ’59; 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
heavy breed turkey poults in March 
continued to hold well above year 
earlier levels, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported, but some 
decline was seen for April in the 
bronze type. 

Turkey eggs in incubators on April 
1 indicate that the number of heavy 
white-breed poults hatched in April 
will be larger, but that the number 
of other heavy poults and the light 
breed poult hatch will be smaller 
than in April last year. 

As reported earlier, it has been 
said that fewer breeder hens this 
year will limit the supply of hatching 
eggs and poults, but the hatch to 
date continues well ahead of 1959. 
Some sources report that hatchability 


Decline Seen 


has been better than a year earlier. 

The number of heavy white-breed 
poults produced during March was 
up 34% from March, 1959. (Some re- 
gions, in particular, are showing 
large percentage increases from 1959. 
See table for regional details.) Pro- 
duction of other heavy breeds, mostly 
broad breasted bronze, was up 17%. 
Heavy white-breed poults totaled 
2,640,000, compared with 1,964,000 in 
March, 1959. Other heavy breed 
poults totaled 10,900,000, compared 
with 9,307,000 in March, 1959. 

Total light breed poults hatched 
during March was 958,000, compared 
with 1,769,000 in March last year—a 
decrease of 46%. 

The number of heavy breed poults 

(Turn to POULTS, page 93) 


Egg-Type Chicks Hatched by 
Commercial Hatcheries 


State and January-March ——March—— 
division 195 1960° 1959 1960" 
‘s omi ) 

1,235 692 464 
670 616 290 
116 53 52 

3,416 1,900 1,480 

50 32 28 

2,397 1,579 929 

7,884 4,872 3,243 

4,470 2,518 1,940 

5,100 4,680 2,600 

10,099 6,197 4,910 
19,669 13,395 9,450 

5,900 5,860 3,300 

7,877 6,690 4,444 

8,553 7,158 4,743 

2,710 2,200 1,600 

3,103 3,203 2,235 

28,143 25,111 16,322 

7,830 11,500 6,200 

9,600 12,450 7,450 

3,694 5,469 2,477 
376 sii 350 

2,382 3,647 ,000 

3,783 4,935 2,679 

2,630 2,909 1,800 

30,295 41,721 22,956 
bf 
352 342 189 

1,557 1,521 965 

ba ? 

2,171 2,207 1,163 

1,341 85! 594 

2,885 2,969 980 

3,103 1,457 1,049 

11,554 $9,599 $5,056 
850 1,045 500 

2,400 1,800 1,250 

1,329 1,058 494 
894 850 385 

5,473 4,753 2,629 
719 668 304 
812 498 385 

1,665 1,200 1,035 

6,405 4,557 2,715 

9,601 6,923 4,439 
43! 487 295 
566 563 340 
433 260 193 
722 668 386 
826 504 400 

2,978 2,482 1,614 

2,942 1411 1,195 

1,397 931 596 

14,869 6,638 5,262 
19,208 8,980 7,073 
134,805 117,836 72,782 


* Preliminary. ¢ Combined to avoid disclosin 
individual operations. ¢ Atlantic tota 
includes Delaware and West Virginia. 


ALL-CONCENTRATE 


(Continued from page 1) 


all parts of the country,” says the 
national farm magazine. 

The publication calls the develop- 
ment the “feeding story of the year.” 

The Farm Journal and other field 
reports follow an earlier report from 
Ralston Purina Co. research workers 
on experiments conducted in an effort 
to improve the results on a barley 
feeding program for beef cattle. 
(Feedstuffs, Jan. 16.) A company 
spokesman said, “The experiments 
have proven that adequately supple- 
mented rolled common barley can 
readily serve as the sole source of 
both grain and roughage for fatten- 
ing cattle.” The work also was re- 
ported at the last annual meeting of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 

“If reasonable care is taken in 
starting the cattle on this feeding 
program, and a specially fortified 
supplement is fed, the results should 
be most gratifying,” the researchers 
reported. 

While this report dealt with barley, 
the Farm Journal and other recent 
reports tell of the use of other grains 
and combinations of grains. A cer- 
tain amount of “roughage” content in 
the grain used is said to be required. 

Also, said Farm Journal, “you need 
a fortified supplement to ‘balance’ 
the low-quality roughage in barley 
and oat hulls and in the cobs of 
ground ear corn.” 

The recent reports quote Purina 
specialists and representatives and 
feeders who have used Purina sup- 
plements. 

Advantages Listed 

Most feeders who have tried all- 
concentrate feeding, according to 
Farm Journal, list these advantages 
for grain with fortified supplement: 


“1. Less work. You have less bulk 


to handle, and with the ‘built-in’ 
roughage of barley, oats or ground 
ear corn, it’s practical to self feed. 

“2. Faster gains. Not a lot of com- 
parisons have been made, but where 
they have, range has been from ‘fully 
equal’ to ‘30 to 40%’ faster gains. 

“3. Cheaper gains. In controlled 
tests, the advantage has ranged from 
5 to 30% in feed bill savings. 

“4. Many feed alternatives. You can 
use any of the common feed grains. 

“In all cases, you need a fortified 
supplement.” 

The magazine quotes a Peoria 
County, Illinois, feeder who said he 
got more than 2.6 Ib. of daily gain 
at a cost of 22.6¢ Ib. His steers took 
9.07 Ib. feed per pound of gain. The 
ration included rolled oats, ground 
shelled corn and fortified supplement. 

Other rations used by feeders who 
feed all-concentrate diets are said to 
include: Rolled barley and fortified 
supplement; ground ear corn, rolled 
grain sorghum and supplement; rolled 
grain sorghum, rolled barley, 744% 
cottonseed hulls plus supplement. 

The rolled barley and supplement 
program was reported gaining its 
greatest popularity in western feed- 
lots; the rolled grain sorghum, rolled 
barley, cottonseed hulls and supple- 
ment ration, in the Southwest. 


Supplement Cited 

The Farm Journal cited some feed- 
ing results which it said “clearly 
point up the need for a fortified sup- 
plement to make up for low-quality 
roughage in cobs.” It said that the 
difference from cottonseed meal, for 
example, is “in the vitamins, minerals 
and ‘x’ ingredients in the commercial 
supplement.” 

The magazine quotes Dr. H. B. 
Geurin of Purina as saying that the 
answer to all-concentrate feeding “is 
in the new fortified supplements.” It 
was indicated that the company test- 
ed more than 200 different supple- 
ment combinations to find the ones 
that best make up for nutritional de- 
ficiencies in the built-in roughage 
content of grains. 

J. L. Williamson, Purina research- 
er, was quoted as follows: “Our ex- 
perience definitely shows that these 
all-concentrate rations will not work 
with the ‘old’ cattle supplements. And 
in our tests we've learned some proc- 
essing tricks. The main thing is to 
prepare the grains in a way that will 
keep the roughage particles between 
% in. and % in. in size. Rolling or 
crimping barley or oats, or grinding 
ear corn through a % in. hammermill 
screen is satisfactory.” 

It was reported that cattle going 
on the program should be started 
on free-choice hay, plus specified 
amounts of grain and supplement. 
Grain is increased until the cattle 
are on full-feed; then feeding of hay 
is stopped. 

Purina researchers said that at 
least 2 Ib. a day of “roughage” (from 
the grain) is needed to keep the cat- 
tle on feed. Crimped or rolled oats is 
said to contain about 30% average 
“roughage”; ground ear corn, about 
20%; rolled barley, an average of 
about 15%; ground or cracked shelled 
corn, none; rolled grain sorghum, 
none. 

Also mentioned by some was the 
necessity of keeping feed in front of 
the animals at all times. 

In addition to the Farm Journal 
report, a recent Western Livestock 
Journal story told of reports by feed- 
ers on all-concentrate feeding re- 
sults, and Purina representatives 
were quoted and specific mention was 
made of the use of Purina’s “Steer 
Fatena” supplement. 

The earlier Purina report said that 
a series of six experiments developed 
the new concept of feeding barley to 
fattening cattle. Previously, it was 
stated, limited gains on barley could 
be attributed to excessive roughage 
intake from both hay and the hull 
portion of the barley. 

The barley used in the tests was 
rolled to preserve the roughage char- 
acteristic of the hulls; the supple- 
ment was a commercial fortified 32% 
protein supplement fed at the rate 
of 2 Ib. per head per day. 


| 
| 
| 
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Announcing a new company! 


The Agricultural and Industrial Products 
Division of Eli Lilly and Company 


EFFECTIVE MARCH 15, 1960, BECAME OFFICIALLY KNOWN AS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1750 - 


Effective March 15, 1960, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Products Division of Eli Lilly 
and Company became officially known as 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY. It 
will operate as a division of Eli Lilly and 
Company, offering products for use in agri- 
culture, industry and the home. 


Since marketing our first product, Stilbosol, 
in early 1954, this division has shown a 
steady growth. This change in name in no 


way changes the management policies and 


business principles that have made this 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 4 DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


growth possible. This new organizational 
structure gives us a broader field in which we 
may further serve and grow with our cus- 
tomers in their expanding markets. 


The Elanco Products Company shall con- 
tinue to market new products developed for 
agriculture at the Lilly Agricultural Research 
Center in Greenfield, Indiana. Elanco will 
assume the marketing of existing products. 
New registrations on the part of the feed 
industry for these products will not be 


necessary. 


These familiar products will now be marketed over our new Elanco signature: 


HyYGROMIX ‘Stilbosal Micro-Pen 


| (diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 
Cuneo) 


Streptomyein Sulfate 


(special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


Vitamin Bie 


- 


: 
4 
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PENB Stages Session for Ideas 
On Improving Egg Consumption 


CHICAGO—What can be done to 
create better demand for poultry 
products, particularly eggs, and how 
can some of the kinks in the produc- 
tion and marketing of these products 
be straightened out? 

Speakers at the 20th annual meet- 
ing of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board gave that question a thorough 
going over here last week. And here 
are some of the ideas that came out 
of the search for answers: 

@ “Take the lead in selling poultry 
products through research, education 
and promotion, or we will turn this 
job over to some other group.” 

@ Launch a positive program to com- 
bat the “cholesterol scare,” empha- 
size research and prepare education, 
merchandising and point-of-sale ma- 
terials. 

@ Sel: better nutrition. Point up the 
importance of well-balanced and ade- 
quate diets in promotional activities 
for food products. 

@ Try to change the American pub- 
lic’s breakfast habits. “Make break- 
fast, once again, the all-important 
meal of the day . . . make breakfast 
easier for the housewife by showing 
her ways to prepare eggs with less 
time and trouble.” 

@ Stress the use of poultry and poul- 
try products in the nation’s school 
lunch program. 

@ Create new egg products that the 
consumer will welcome. 


Product Development 


“The need for new product devel- 
opment and consumer education is 
desperately urgent to avoid total dis- 
aster in the egg industry,” said R. M. 
Hendrickson, General Mills, chairman 
of the steering committee of PENRB’s 
new products development committee. 

“But new product development is 
time consuming. It normally takes 
from three to four years to take a 
product from the idea state to the 
supermarket shelf. That is why the 
new products development commit- 
tee is working on both short and long 
range goals. We are attempting to 
get several laboratory tested prod- 
ucts on the market as quickly as pos- 
sible and we are also encouraging re- 
search projects of a long term na- 
ture.” 

Prospective egg products being re- 
searched include: Orangegg concen- 
trate, instant scrambled eggs, frozen 
French toast, hard-cooked eggs and 
Easter eggs. 

“Critical Choice” 

It was Ralph J. Thomas, reelected 
PENB president, who said, “The chal- 
lenge and opportunity for expanding 
the market for eggs and poultry 


meats have never been greater. .. . 
We have the critical choice of either 
recognizing ‘signals for more sales’ 


PENB EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Members of the Poultry & Egg National 


and taking the lead in selling our 
products through research, education, 
promotion or turning the job over to 
other ‘power groups’ who as yet have 
not recognized basic economics as a 
fundamental cornerstone of our free 
enterprise business system.” 

Mr. Thomas stressed these basic 
challenges and opportunities in ex- 
panding the market for poultry and 
poultry products: 

“Quality: The revolution of ‘qual- 
ity control’ will continue to improve 
poultry products with the greatest 
improvement in eggs. Larger, more 
efficient production units will further 

(Turn to EGG USE, page 98) 


PENB Reelects 
President Thomas, 


Honors Canadian 


CHICAGO—Ralph J. Thomas, man- 
eger, associate hatchery division, De- 
Kalb Agricultural Assn., Sycamore, 
TIL, was reelected president of the 
Poultry & Egg National Board at its 
annual meeting here April 12. 

Prof. Earle S. Snyder, Canadian 
poultry scientist and specialist in the 
field of poultry products research, 
was presented PENB’s 1959 Research 
Achievement Award. 

Prof. Snyder is the first Canadian 
to be honored with the PENB award. 
He is a professor in the department 
of poultry husbandry, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, University of Toron- 
to, Guelph, Canada. 

The Research Achievement Award 
has been presented annually since 
1955 to recognize outstanding achieve- 
ment in the fields of poultry products 
technology and marketing and to en- 
courage research toward increased 
consumption of eggs and poultry 
meats. 


Other Officers 

Officers other than Mr. Thomas and 
members of the PENB executive com- 
mittee elected are: First vice presi- 
dent, Howard Kauffman, Kauffman 
Turkey Farm, Waterman, IIl.; second 
vice president, W. J. Moore, Hy-Lay 
Hatcheries, Inc., Bryan, Texas; treas- 
urer, Ralston R. Hannas, American 
Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. L. 
A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill; Harry Grant, Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; 
John R. Hargreaves, Caroline Poultry 
Farms, Inc., Federalsburg, Md., and 
L. N. Thompson, Nulaid Farmers’ 
Assn., San Leandro, Cal. 

Control of PENB is vested in a 
board of 36 directors with 15 elected 
to represent egg interests, six elected 

(Turn to PENB, page 98) 
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Board executive committee elected at the board of directors meeting during 
the 1960 PENB annual meeting last week in Chicago are, from left: Sitting— 
Howard Kauffman, first vice president; Ralph J. Thomas, president; W. J. 
Moore, second vice president; Standing—John R. Hargreaves, L. N. Thompson 
and Harry Grant, all members of the executive committee; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, 
secretary, and Lloyd H. Geil, general manager. Not shown in the picture is 


Ralston R. Hannas, treasurer. 


Wallerstein Receives 
Clearance on Enzymes 


NEW YORK — Wallerstein Co., 
New York, a basic producer of in- 
dustrial enzymes, revealed this week 
that it has received Food and Drug 
Administration clearance to produce 
and sell certain enzyme products for 
use in non-medicated feeds. 

The company cited a ruling that 
certain enzymes are not food addi- 
tives within the meaning of the food 
additives amendment, and it is not 
necessary to obtain a special order 
permitting use of the products in non- 
medicated feeds. Also, a new drug ap- 
plication is not required. 

The clearance of Wallerstein en- 
zyme products and certain other en- 
zymes recently resulted from a joint 
presentation made to FDA by Waller- 
stein, Rohm & Haas Co. and Miles 
Chemical Co. 


L. A. Chemell No 
Farmer, Bankrupt, 
Court Referee Rules 


ATLANTA, GA. — A referee in 
bankruptcy ruled recently that L. A. 
Chemell is not a farmer, and there- 
fore does not come under that portion 
of the bankruptcy act that precludes 
involuntary proceedings. 

In a ruling handed down by J. Ellis 
Mundy, referee in bankruptcy in the 
US. District Court, northern district 
of Georgia, Gainesville division, it was 
held that the head of the defunct 
Chemell hatchery empire is not a 
farmer in the court’s view and “it is 
adjudged that the said L. A. Chemell 
is a bankrupt under the act of Con- 
gress relating to bankruptcy.” 

It is understood the decision will be 
appealed to the U.S. District Court 
for review. 

The decision came after W. F. Cum- 
mings, as trustee in bankruptcy, 
Gainesvi"e Hatchery, Inc., and as 
trustee of Chemell’s, Inc.; Pillsbury 
Co., and Ralston Purina filed their 
creditors’ petition against Mr. 
Chemell personally alleging he owed 
debts in excess of $1,000 and that “he 
was not a wage earner or farmer and 
praying that he be adjudged a bank- 
rupt within the purview of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act.” 

Alleges to Be Farmer 

The petition added that “the re- 
spondent debtor further answering 
affirmatively alleges that he is a 
farmer within the meaning of the 
Bankrupt Act and on account there- 
fore he is not subject to being ad- 
judicated in bankruptcy in an invol- 
untary proceeding.” 

The referee’s finding said that 
“from all the mass of testimony ad- 
duced, including documentary testi- 
mony, the referee finds that L. A. 
Chemell, the debtor, was not on July 
23, 1959 (the date in question) an in- 
dividual personally engaged in farm- 
ing or tillage of the soil and was not 
an individual, the principal part of 
whose income was derived from being 
personally engaged in the production 
of poultry or poultry products in their 
manufactured state as of on or about 
July 23, 1959. 

“It does not appear from evidence 
that L. A. Chemell owned any farm 
personally in his own right on the 
pertinent date. All the birds appear 
to have been owned by Gainesville 
Hatchery, Inc., now bankrupt or some 
other entity .. .” 


Ex-Albers 
With Bakery Firm 


SAN FRANCISCO — Fred W. 
Hoover, Jr., is now assistant to the 
president of Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Hoover resigned recently as 
president of the Albers Milling Co. 
and a director of the Carnation Co., 
after 22 years with Albers (Feed- 
stuffs, April 9). 


Rohm & Haas Notes 
Enzymes Cleared 


PHILADELPHIA—A recent ruling 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
permits the use of certain enzyme 
products in non-medicated animal 
feeds, according to Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, a supplier of enzymes. 


It was noted that the FDA ruled 
recently that enzyme products such 
as the company supplies for use in 
the food industry are not additives 
within the meaning of the food addi- 
tives amendment of 1958. Hence it is 
not necessary to obtain a regulation 
specifically approving the use of these 
products in non-medicated feeds for 
poultry and livestock. 

Enzymes in this classification pro- 
duced by Rohm & Haas include dias- 
tatic, proteolytic, lipolytic and cellu- 
lolytic products. Diastatic and prote- 
olytic enzymes, trademarked Rho- 
zyme, as well as lipolytic (Lipases) 
and cellulolytic (Cellulases) enzymes, 
have a wide range of applications, and 
have been used for many years in the 
food industries. Certain of these prod- 
ucts, and combinations thereof, have 
now been shown to be of value for 
increasing the feeding value of vari- 
ous types of cattle, poultry, and swine 
feeds, according to Rohm & Haas. 


The FDA ruling, based on a joint 
presentation by major enzyme manu- 
facturers, covers enzymes obtained 
from a number of different sources, 
and states that these enzyme prepa- 
rations, “when derived from strains 
shown to be non-pathogenic for man 
and animals and prepared in accord 
with the manufacturing practices de- 
scribed in your detailed review, would 
be generally recognized by qualified 
experts as safe for use in animal 
feeds. As such, it is not necessary for 
you to file a petition covering them 
under the food additives amendment. 
Further, you need not file a new drug 
application with this administration 
before marketing the enzyme prepa- 
rations.” 

Rohm & Haas reports that all en- 
zyme preparations which it markets 
for use in the preparation of non- 
medicated feeds conform to the re- 
quirements set forth in this ruling. 


Hal Denis New Pfizer 


Field Sales Manager 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Hal 
Denis as field sales manager of the 
agricultural sales division, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
fs m has been an- 

nounced by J. Jer- 
ome Thompson, 
Pfizer vice presi- 
dent and general 
| manager of the 
| division. 
| Mr. Denis will 
coordinate all field 
| sales staff activi- 
ties throughout the 
US. He will report 
directly to Hugh 
O. Dermody, assistant general man- 
ager of the division, who is respon- 
sible for all marketing activities. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
Thompson said, “Our present and 
long-range plans for the expansion of 
the agricultural sales division require 
us to enlarge our sales staff. Mr. 
Denis will supervise field activities of 
the sales force to provide maximum 
effort toward attaining the objectives 
of the division with respect to animal 
health, veterinary and feed supple- 
ment product sales.” 

Mr. Denis has been with the com- 
pany since 1951, joining the organiza- 
tion as a field salesman. His most 
recent position with the company was 
sales manager of the veterinary de- 
partment in the Pfizer Laboratories 
division. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin with a B.S. degree in 


Hal 


Denis 


| 
| | medical science. 


FDA Clears Pabst 
Enzyme Product 


MILWAUKEE — The Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. this week announced that its 
enzyme feed supplement, “Zymo- 
Pabst,” has been cleared by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Dr. James W. Brooks, head of 
Pabst’s animal feed department, said 
that the “triple enzyme” supplement 
has been cleared by FDA for “unre- 
stricted distribution and sale.” 

In connection with the announce- 
ment, Dr. Brooks pointed out that the 
new product has a_ triple-enzyme 
make-up. “The three enzymes,” he 
said, “are ‘protease’ (for protein diges- 
tion), ‘amylase’ (for starches) and 
‘gumase’ (which helps break down 
plant gums that would otherwise re- 
main partially undigested, making 
certain nutrients unavailable). 

“Extensive field trials have proved 
Zymo-Pabst highly effective in im- 
proving the nutritional quality of cat- 
tle, poultry and swine feeds.” 

Dr. Brooks went on to report on 
field trials with beef cattle. He said 
improvements in daily gain and feed 
efficiency were recorded with and 
without the presence of hormones. 
From % to % Ib. of Zymo-Pabst was 
added to each ton of complete cattle 
feed. 


Dehy Firm Changes 


Price Differential 


KANSAS CITY—A new price dif- 
ferential for its Hi-N brand of dehy- 
drated alfalfa was announced this 
week by National Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing & Milling Co. 

“Hi-N, National’s product that 
guarantees a minimum of 18% pro- 
tein and 125,000 units of vitamin A 
on arrival and a maximum of 23% 
fiber, will now be priced at $3 over 
PRO 17, National’s 17% protein 100,- 
000 units vitamin A material,” said 
A. R. McFadden, vice president in 
charge of sales. This is a $1 reduction. 


Mr. McFadden pointed out that be- 
cause of the rigid fiber specifications, 
it is difficult to rely on conventional 
blending methods to obtain Hi-N 
grade. For this reason, he continued, 
production of Hi-N must start in the 
fields with cutting at the proper time. 
Then the whole plant material should 
be held in classified inert gas storage 
until processed for shipment. 

“National has employed shorter 
cutting cycles throughout its 10-state 
producing system to insure consistent 
higher quality material,” Mr. McFad- 
den explained. “By having plants in a 
large number of producing areas, Na- 
tional can consistently produce 
enough high quality dehy, despite 
crop failures at individual points. 
Also, the company has inert gas stor- 
age tanks of from 700 to 1,000 tons 
capacity at all nine of its terminal 
facilities which permit classification 
of the various grades. 

‘Increased production efficiency 
and a rapidly expanding demand for 
the higher grade materials that fit 
better into modern formula feeds 
have permitted National to establish 
this new differential,” Mr. McFadden 
stated. 


K.C. Chemists to 
Hear FDA Official 


KANSAS CITY — “Problems Aris- 
ing from the Use of Agricultural 
Chemicals” will the subject of an 
address at a meeting of the Kansas 
City Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists April 27. 

The speaker will be Sam D. Fine, 
district director of the Food and Drug 
Administration in Kansas City. 

The meeting is scheduled at the 
Hotel President at 8 p.m., following 
an informal dinner beginning at 6 
p.m. in the hotel coffee shop. The 
group will also hold its annual elec- 
tion of officers, 


W. D. Nusbaum Named 
Purina Treasurer 


ST. LOUIS—Wayne D. Nusbaum, 
manager of the Ralston Purina plant 
at Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
named treasurer 
of the company ef- 
fective Aug. 1, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by 
Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr.Nusbaum 
will succeed E. 
Ray Siler, who is 
retiring Sept. 30. 
He will move to 
St. Louis and headquarter 
company’s general office. 

Mr. Nusbaum joined the Taylor 
Milling Co. at its Stockton, Cal., plant 
in 1941 as grain buyer and assistant 
manager. The Ralston Purina Co. 
purchased the Taylor Milling Co. 
properties in 1945, at which time he 
became affiliated with this company. 
He has been manager at Fort Worth 
since Jan. 1, 1955. 

Replacing Mr. Nusbaum as man- 
ager at Fort Worth will be Charles 
R. Courtney, who is now credit man- 
ager there. 


W. D. Nusbaum 


in the 


Machinery ‘Group 
To Meet May 9 


NEW YORK — The 10th annual 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. will be 
held Monday, May 9, at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. An- 
nouncement of the meeting was made 
by Raymond J. Walter, executive sec- 
retary, New York. 

The meeting will be held in connec- 
tion with the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention May 9-11 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. A board 
of directors meeting the evening of 
May 8 will precede the membership 
meeting. 

The May 9 program will include 
business sessions, a luncheon, and the 
president’s reception and banquet in 
the evening. 

The business sessions will include 
reports from officers and directors 
and discussions of such things as con- 
ventions and exhibitions, the Feed 
Production School, feed technology 
program at Kansas State University, 
industry sales promotion and public 
relations, trade relations and product 
and terminology standards. 


Northwest Grow to 
Hear Railroad Official 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. L. Thorfinn- 
son, vice president in charge of the 
traffic department of the Soo Line 
Railroad, will speak at a meeting of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. May 2 at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Thorfinnson will cover various 
developments of importance in trans- 
portation, with particular reference 
to the feed and grain industries. He 
will discuss such things as railroad 
rate trends, the future of railroad 
transportation, truck and water com- 
petition, railroad mergers and special- 
ized equipment. 

The meeting will start with a social 
hour at 5:30 p.m. Dinner will be 
served at 7 p.m., and the talk will 
follow. 


Speakers 


STEAMBOAT ROCK, IOWA— 
Principal speakers for the annual 
convention of the Independent Grain 
Warehousemen’s Assn. of Iowa May 
3-4 at the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
have been announced by James A. 
Potgeter, secretary. 

Scheduled to speak are: Howard 
Roach, president, Soybean Council of 
America; Marvin C. Smith, deputy di- 
rector for programs, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service office, Evanston, IIL, 
and J. C. Frankenfeld, Arwell, Inc. 


Minneapolis Meeting 
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Postponement of Any Grain 
Storage Rate Cut Proposed 


By WILLIAM A. BENTZIN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — A suggestion 
that there be a postponement for a 
year of any change in government 
grain storage rate structure “to give 
Commodity Credit Corp. and grain in- 
terests a chance to fully negotiate” 
was made during a “fact finding con- 
ference” April 18 at the Leamington 
Hotel. 

The meeting was called by Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) “to 
inform the Minnesota congressional 
delegation on storage problems.” At- 
tending were Walter Judd (R.), Odin 
Langen (R.) and Roy Weir (D.), all 
Minnesota representatives, and Rich- 
ard Schmidt, counsel for the Senate 
Agriculture Subcommittee looking in- 
to grain storage rates under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. 

The long applause that greeted the 
postponement suggestion by R. H 
Hegman, representing the Minneapo- 
lis Cash Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Assn., echoed the support of 
a capacity crowd of grain trade men 
gathered at the meeting. 

Rep. Judd agreed that the proposal 
to hold steady on the rates until “we 
have more information” was a good 
one. 

E. J. Barry, speaking on behalf of 
the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn. and the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. of St. Paul, also con- 
curred that the present terms, con- 
ditions and rates “should be main- 
tained until investigations now in 
progress are completed.” 


Not Justified 


He said that all the interests— 
country elevator people, terminal el- 
evator operators, private enterprise 
interests and cooperatives — were 
united in that “the proposed slash 
in storage and handling rates in this 
area is not justified.” 

Mr. Barry disputed the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture cost study, 
which used a valuation of 50¢ bu. for 
the facility. “To use a facility cost of 
50¢ bu. represents a very grave in- 
justice to warehousemen operating in 
this area, particularly in Minnesota,” 
he said. 

He submitted photographic copies 
of contracts awarded in 1958 and 
1959 after competitive bidding that 
indicated the typical size Minnesota 
country elevator, 60-75,000 bu., would 
cost more than $1.50 bu. 

He noted that costs of construc- 
tion have risen about 5% a year over 
the last 10 years and said, “We do 
not feel that an increase would be 
out of order, and that any reduction 
would be a serious blow to a mar- 
keting system that has been built up 
in our area over a long period of 
time.” 

Mr. Hegman added that “not only 
the lower rates but also the contract 
changes are such a threat to the very 
existence of country elevator opera- 
tions that all these small business- 
men will have serious difficulty pre- 
senting prospective earning ability 
warranting continued finance from 
our firms, the Farmers Union, Bank 


for Co-ops. or the Small Business Ad- 
ministration.” 

He pointed out the increased haz- 
ards of loss on rejected cars not ap- 
plying against established credits, 
disallowance of loss due to handling 
of corn and beans, changing the pro- 
tection against revised Pure Food & 
Drug regulations and reduction of 
time for offset premiums and dis- 
counts. 

“Such increased hazards cannot be 
evaluated in dollars, but could 
amount to greater loss than the rate 
reduction,” he said. “These factors 
when exacted are of so serious a 
consequence that bankruptcy is quite 
likely when the catastrophe strikes.” 

C. B. Green, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Globe Elevators Divi- 
sion of F. H. Peavey & Co., said 
“from the viewpoint of Minnesota 
port elevators, this is a very illogical 
time for the government to start 
rate-cutting when what the govern- 
ment is paying now is not favorably 
competitive with other demands on 
these facilities. 

“The only way to preserve the bas- 
ic grain marketing structure is to 
let it remain broadly flexible and 
competitive under a continuation of 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment with rates competitive with the 
open market,” he added. 

He noted that CCC rates are not 
as high as statutory rates set by the 
Minnesota legislature, which are 
about 18¢, compared with 16.5¢ for 
CCC grain and the proposed new rate 
of 13.5¢. 

Cc. L. MeMillan, vice president and 
secretary of the Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co. speaking for the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
Minneapolis, declared that the “huge 
cost of storage, transportation and 
interest that CCC must pay is not 
caused by elevators (country or ter- 

(Turn to STORAGE, page $3) 


Eastern Rail Rate 


Hearings Nearer 


WALTHAM, MASS —The Traffic 
Executive Assn.—Eastern Railroads 
may be in a position to place pro- 
posed reductions in rail freight rates 
on eastbound domestic grain on the 
public docket next month. 

This was indicated this week by 
J. E. Bressette, director of transpor- 
tation for Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, and chairman of the trans- 
portation committee for the north- 
eastern feed industry. 

He said he had been informed by 
Ed Hill, chairman of the association, 
that he expected to convene a spe- 
cial meeting of the association “some- 
time before the end of April, and be 
in position to place the proposal on 
the public docket sometime during 
the early part of May.” 

Mr. Bressette added: “It appears 
that the long awaited public docket- 
ing of the proposed rail rate reduc- 
tion report, as finalized by the asso- 
ciation, will be the subject of pub- 
lic hearings in May.” 
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WALNUT GROVE 


(Continued from page 1) 


UNION 


(Continued from page 1) 


added to our manufacturing facilities 
in eight years, went into operation in 
Cherokee, Iowa; we expanded our 
number of field warehouses to 39, and 
added new facilities at our 240-acre 
research farm near Atlantic. 

“Personnel in all departments ex- 
ceeds 800, and at year’s end we an- 
nounced that Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
internationally - recognized authority 
on livestock nutrition, had joined 
Walnut Grove as vice president in 
charge of research and marketing. 

“Important as the continuation of 
sales growth was the announcement 
that Walnut Grove took a significant 
step towards its program of major 
diversification by acquiring majority 
stock ownership of Watson Bros. 
Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., the nation’s sixth largest com- 
mon motor freight carrier.” Mr. Kel- 
loway added that the organizations 
will continue to operate independent- 
ly. 

Directors elected for 1960 include: 
Mr. Kelloway, J. J. O’Connor, M. D. 
Livengood, Clair D. Becker, H. M. 
Herbert, Boyd Cambridge, Dick Bell, 
Peter Kelloway and C. A. Zellmer, all 
of Atlantic; E. M. Hunt, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Peter A. Janss, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Paul H. Kelloway, Anita, 
Iowa. Mr. Hunt, vice president of the 
First Trust Company, Lincoln, is a 
new member. 

Following the meeting, directors re- 
elected Mr. Kelloway chairman of 
the board; Mr. O’Connor, president; 
Mr. Becker, vice president; Dr. Ca- 
tron, vice president in charge of re- 
search and marketing; C. C. Hansen, 
secretary; John L. Bunce, assistant to 
the president, and Peter Kelloway, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Livengood, former vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, was promoted to 
executive vice president and treas- 
urer. 


“more than 500 applications” for 
joining the union have been received 
from New Jersey poultrymen. “They 
are coming in at a rate of 50-75 a 
day,” he said. 

The union has opened an account 
at a Vineland bank and Mr. Contaldi 
said the Tearnsters will supply the 
poultry local with “all financial help 
necessary.” 

The Teamsters April 18 unofficially 
opened an office in a store in Vine- 
land, the hub of this area’s giant egg 
producing industry. 

Mrs. Miriam Katz, the woman who 
masterminded the poultry farm over- 
ture to Mr. Hoffa, has maintained 
silence on the number of poultry 
farmers who have indicated they 
want to join the union. April 20 she 
said figures had not been compiled. 

More than 1,000 New Jersey poul- 
try farmers and their wives traveled 
to Atlantic City on March 29 to hear 
Mr. Hoffa speak. All but one indi- 
cated they would join after an hour- 
long session in which the union lead- 
er lambasted Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration for “abandon- 
ing the depression-battered poultry 
farmer.” 

Mrs. Katz, a former model who 
runs a medium-size egg farm here 
with her husband, Charles, says poul- 
try farmers in Lakewood, also a large 
egg producing center, have queried 
her on forming a separate local there. 
The proposed south Jersey local will 
be headed by a group from the Vine- 
land area until permanent officers are 
elected. 


Organizer to Be Sent 
In his Atlantic City appearance, 
Mr. Hoffa promised to send an or- 
ganizer into south Jersey. Mrs. Katz 
says the organizer will not arrive 
until the union charter is issued. 
Plans are underway, she says, to 
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hold a meeting in the spacious North 
Italy Hall here to enroll farmers 
into the union. No date has been set 
for the meeting as yet. 

Mrs. Katz says the Teamsters will 
enroll poultry farm members at only 
40¢ apiece “because Mr. Hoffa real- 
izes the hard times poultrymen are 
going through.” 

Leaders of poultry farm organiza- 
tions in the Vineland area officially 
have ignored the Teamster attempt 
to organize the poultry industry. 
None has issued any statement. 

But Carleton E. Heritage, a dairy- 
man who is president of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, has labeled 
poultrymen who are flocking to Hof- 
fa as “misguided.” 

“Farmers must build bargaining 
strength through their own groups 
to cope with today’s uneven odds in 
the market place,” Mr. Heritage 
says. 

Farmers rallying to Mr. Hoffa ap- 
pear unperturbed by Senate charges 
that he is a corrupt union czar. 

“Hoffa's reputation doesn’t concern 
me,” says Paul Flumenbaum, who 
runs a small farm near here. “He 
hasn’t been proven guilty of any- 
thing.” 

Poultrymen seeking Teamster help, 
however, said they are “desperate.” 
Others, too, have indicated that they 
are disillusioned with hope of Con- 
gress finding a solution to the poul- 
try industry’s recurring price prob- 
lem. 

“Other Hope Is Gone” 

Four area poultry farm leaders 
who traveled to Washington last 
year and triggered a House subcom- 
mittee investigation of the poultry in- 
dustry problem conceded that they 
are putting their hopes in Mr. Hoffa. 

“All other hope is gone,” they chor- 
used. 

Mr. Hoffa has not yet spelled out 
what action he might take to help the 
poultry industry. In his Atlantic City 
address he used the press and Con- 

as whipping boys as he blamed 
the “phonies, four-flushers and intel- 
lectual geniuses in Congress” for the 
plight of poultrymen. 

He indicated that the poultry prob- 
lem would be thrust into the national 
spotlight because “Jimmy Hoffa ad- 
dressed a crowd of poultry farmers.” 

Asked at a press conference after 
his Atlantic City speech whether 
Teamsters would refuse to haul eggs 
to stores in an effort to boost the 
price of eggs, Mr. Hoffa gave no 
direct answer. He said technical ques- 
tions were beyond his scope and that 
Teamster lawyers were studying 
what action might be taken. He said 
the government is vigilant concerning 
violations of the anti-trust laws. 


Lower Tags Marked 
On Many Ingredients 


Falling demand cut some of the 
support out from under a number of 
major formula feed ingredients this 
week. The list of items with lower 
prices included millfeeds, cut sharp- 
ly; soybean oil meal, down, but in a 
more moderate way; animal proteins; 
linseed oil meal; screenings, and a 
few other miscellaneous ingredients. 

Sharp declines were reported in 
millfeed markets, in spite of lighter 
production by U.S. mills and mainly 
because of spotty sales. The market 
firmed up some at the close of the 
week, however. 

Demand for cash soybean oil meal 
was anything but brisk. Production 
proved too great for the slow demand 
and average prices at the main mar- 
kets were down nearly $2 ton. 

The linseed meal market was 
slightly easier, but showed little 
change. Animal protein prices were 
a bit easier. 

The alfalfa meal market was re- 
ported unchanged but firm, and the 
lateness of the crop in the South may 
step up the price before new crop is 
available. 


MORRELL 


(Continued from page 1) 


been president of Foxbilt, will be 
manager of the Foxbilt operations. 
Herman Jensen, who managed Golden 
Sun with his brother Lawrence, be- 
comes vice president of Morrell & 
Co. and will be manager of the Mor- 
rell feed division. Lawrence Jensen 
will manage the Golden Sun firm. 

Purchase of Foxbilt was the final 
step in a working relationship be- 
tween Foxbilt and Morrell that be- 
gan in June, 1955, when announce- 
ment was made that Morrell had 
purchased a minority interest in Fox- 
bilt with an option to purchase addi- 
tional stock at any time up until 
April 1, 1960. 

In addition to the livestock feed 
business, Foxbilt owns the Ames-In- 
cross poultry division, which is a 
breeder and distributor of hybrid 
chicks and also has a swine division, 
with breeding of meat-type hogs and 
leasing breeding stock to farmers as 
its principal business. 

Plans call for some revision of the 
present lease arrangement of the 
Foxbilt swine breeding program. Un- 
der the new plan, arrangements will 
be made to sell meat-type swine 
breeding stock on a conditional sales 
basis which will allow the producer 
to pay the greatest portion of the 
cost after the progeny have been 
marketed. 

No Money Mentioned 

Although the announcement made 
no mention of amount of money in- 
volved in either transaction, the an- 
nual report of the Morrell firm for 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1959, stated 
that Morrell had an investment of 
$258,000 in Foxbilt, which on Sept. 
30 had a net worth of $944,000. 

In Mr. McCallum’s report to stock- 
holders of the Morrell firm, he said 
that the investment of $258,000 was 
in common stock and 4% debentures. 
He said, at that time, that an agree- 
ment had been reached with holders 
of 80% of the common stock of Fox- 
bilt to exchange 12,500 shares of 
common stock for 12,500 shares of 
Morrell stock. 

The Morrell stock was priced at 
$40 a share at that time. The stock 
was quoted at $34 a share April 14 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but a 25% stock dividend was de- 
clared on the Morrell common stock 
effective Feb. 15, 1960. 

Foxbilt was founded in 1914 by the 
late E. Frank Fox. His two sons, Ed- 
win L. and Wayne, have been active 
in the management of the Foxbilt 
firm and will remain active in man- 
agement of the operations. 

The Golden Sun Milling Co. was 
established in Estherville in 1925 by 
H. N. Jensen and his sons, Herman 
and Lawrence. 

“Morrell will become more diversi- 
fied with the establishment of the 
new feed division and acquisition of 
the two Iowa feed companies,” Mr. 
McCallum said. 

He added that Morrell will be bet- 
ter able to market certain meat pro- 
tein by-products from its slaughter- 
ing plants in Sioux Falls, S.D., and 
Estherv'!le and Ottumwa, Iowa. “Al- 
so, we will be able to contribute an 
improvement in the production of 
hogs throughout Iowa and adjacent 
states through research work on the 
breeding of meat-type hogs,” he said. 

Morrill & Co. has been carrying 
on an extensive program of expan- 
sion in the East, South and in Cali- 
fornia, as well as the Midwest. 

Most of the plants have been con- 
cerned with the packing and proc- 
essing of meats, however, and for- 
mation of the new feed division con- 
stitutes the first full step in this di- 
rection. 

Purchase of Maurer, Inc., Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Arkansas City, 
Kansas, meat packer, also was an- 
nounced recently by the firm. Un- 
official reports put Maurer-Neuer 
annual sales at around $45 million. 
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Sell your customers 


(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 


known advantages.of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 


uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
ing stress periods .. . for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 
can pass on to your customers. 
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Purdue Scientists Present Beef 
Feeding Data at Feeders Event 


By DR. T. W. PERRY 
Purdue University 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue Uni- 
versity research in such areas as 
roughage supplementation, tranqui- 
lizers, enzymes, high protein-urea 
supplements, hormonal substances, 
amino acids, antibiotics and steer 
feeding methods was reported here 
April 22 at the Indiana Cattle Feed- 
ers Day. 

Summaries of beef cattle feeding 
studies conducted by Purdue scien- 
tists and presented during the Feed- 
ers Day program—including conclu- 
sions, experimental objectives and 
methods—are as follows: 

The Suppl tation of Corn Si- 
lage, Corn Plant Pellets, Atlas Sor- 
ghum Silage and Hybrid Grain Sor- 
ghum Silage in the Wintering Ration 
of Beef Steers—W. M. Beeson, M. T. 
Mohler and T. W. Perry: The objec- 
tives of this research were: (A) To 
compare corn silage with dehydrated 
and pelleted whole corn plant, (B) to 
compare two types of sorghum silage 
(forage vs. grain) with each other 
and with corn silage, (C) to compare 
3 lb. of dehydrated alfalfa meal with 
2 lb. of Purdue Supplement A as a 
balancer for predominantly roughage 
rations and (D) to determine the val- 
ue of a subcutaneously implanted 
tranquilizer. 

The data reported are the result 
of 154 days of feeding calves a pre- 
dominantly roughage ration in ac- 
cordance with the objectives out- 
lined. 

Summary: 

1. The overall performance of de- 
hydrated corn plant pellets as a feed 
for beef cattle was quite similar to 
that of corn silage. However, because 
of the cost of processing the corn 
plant into dehydrated pellets, such 
a feed could not be justified from an 
increased nutritional value point of 
view. Corn plant pellets have the dis- 
tinct advantage over corn silage of 
better adaptation to automation and 
storage. In general, corn plant pel- 
lets will have to be competitive with 
corn and not with roughages to be 
practical. 

2. Hybrid grain sorghum silage gave 
results almost identical with that ob- 
tained from feedingcorn silage. Chem- 
ical analysis of the two types of silage 
gave quite similar TDN, protein and 
crude fiber values. If the tonnage of 
the hybrid grain sorghum silages can 
be made as great or greater than that 
for corn silage, this crop may be giv- 
en serious consideration as a forage 
crop in this area. Furthermore, there 
are some areas of the U.S. where the 
grain sorghums can be grown and 
where corn silage cannot be grown. 

Atlas sorghum silage was not as 
valuable as the hybrid grain sorghum 
silage. There are at least two reasons 
why this is true. An extremely rainy 
summer prevented proper cultivation 
and thvs a large amount of weeds 
were harvested with the sorghum 
plants. Furthermore, previous re- 
search has indicated Atlas sorghum 
is lacking in energy, when compared 
with corn silage, for beef cattle. 

3. Two pounds of Supplement A 
supplemented either corn silage or 
dehydrated corn plant pellets more 
efficiently than 3 Ib. of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal. Dehydrated alfalfa meal 
has a beneficial role in most types of 
cattle feeding programs in drylot. 
However, Supplement A contains a 
number of factors—including dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal—which undoubt- 
edly provide a better balance of fac- 
tors required to balance most cattle 
rations as best we understand this 
problem today. 

4. There was no consistent advan- 
tage from implanting the tranquilizer 
trifluomeprazine. 

5. The feeding of any of the rough- 
ages tested plus 2 lb. of grain and 
either 2 Ib. of Supplement A or 3 Ib. 


dehydrated alfalfa meal produced 
quite satisfactory wintering gains of 
from 1.08 to 1.76 Ib. per day. 

The Value of an Implanted Tran- 
quilizer and of Supplemental Enzymes 
When Fed With Either High-Moisture 
Ensiled Shelled Corn or Regular 
Shelled Corn to Fattening Beef Steers 
—T. W. Perry, W. M. Beeson and D. 
D. Cope: The objectives of the re- 
search reported under this program 
were: (A) To further compare the 
feeding value of ensiled high-moisture 
shelled corn (29.7% H,O) with shelled 
corn from ear corn cribbed at the 
usual moisture content (19.5%) for 
fattening cattle being fed a full feed 
of shelled corn, 2 lb. of Supplement 
A, limited corn silage and free choice 
minerals, (B) to study further the 
effect of feeding enzymes to fatten- 
ing cattle being fed the two types of 
corn listed above, (C) to compare the 
effect of enzymes from three sources 
(Agrozyme, Merck; Diazyme and HT- 
550-F, both from Takamine) when 
fed at a level of .0075 Ib—or 33 
gm.—per head daily, and (D) to 
study the effect of implanting levels 
of either 0, 20 mg. or 40 mg., subcu- 
taneously, of the tranquilizer trifluo- 
meprazine within each of the lots. 
Summary: 

1. High-moisture shelled corn com- 
pares quite favorably with corn that 
is cribbed in the conventional man- 
ner. Although cattle fed the low- 
moisture shelled corn (19.5% H,O) 
gained slightly more rapidly (2.09 Ib. 
vs. 1.95 lb. per day) than those fed 
the ensiled high-moisture shelled 
corn (29.7% H,O), feed cost per 
pound of gain is almost identical 
(16.8¢ vs. 16.7¢ per pound gain). 

2. The feeding of the three enzyme 
preparations tested depressed rate of 
gain from 6% to 20%. The feeding 
of enzymes caused a depression in 
rate of gain when fed with either the 
low-moisture corn or with the high- 
moisture corn. Furthermore, the feed- 
ing of the enzymes resulted in a de- 
pression in appetite for corn in every 
case (from 7% to 19%). 

3. Implanted trifluomeprazine (a 
tranquilizer) was of no benefit under 
the conditions tested. Although cat- 
tle implanted with 20 mg. of the 
tranquilizer gained slightly more rap- 
idly than the non-implanted controls, 
those implanted with 40 mg. gained 
8% less rapidly than the controls. 

4. This research once again demon- 
strates one of the most logical ap- 
proaches to lowering the cost of fin- 
ished beef production. Feed costs per 
pound of gain in the control lots are 
very close to 16¢. It is reasonable to 
build at least the first half of your 
calf fattening program around a pre- 
dominantly corn silage ration. 


During the first 140 days of this 
experiment the calves have averaged 
eating an approximate ratio of 2 Ib. 
of corn silage for every 1 lb. of corn 
they have eaten—plus a balancer of 
2 Ib. Supplement A and free choice 
minerals. In the latter part as calves 
approach a finish, the level of silage 
will need to be lowered and the level 
of corn raised in order to bring about 
the desired slaughter finish. 

Hand-Feeding vs. Self-Feeding and 
Shelled Corn vs. Ground Ear Corn 
for Fattening Steers—T. W. Perry, 
Donald Webb,-C. H. Nickel and W. 
M. Beeson: The practice of self-feed- 
ing fattening cattle is a relatively 
new method of feeding, when com- 
pared with the method of hand-feed- 
ing once or twice per day. However, 
sufficient experience has been ob- 
tained under research conditions and 
under practical feedlot conditions to 
show that it is practical and efficient 
to self-feed fattening beef cattle when 
a balanced ration is available to them. 

Just as in the case of hand-feeding 
vs. self-feeding there is divided opin- 
ion as to the comparative merits of 
ground ear corn and shelled corn for 
fattening beef cattle. One year’s re- 
search has indicated the two types of 
corn are quite similar in nutritive 
value when their value is measured 
in terms of rate of gain and feed cost 
per pound of gain. 

Therefore, the objectives of this 
research were: (A) To compare hand- 
feeding with self-feeding as methods 
of feeding fattening beef steers; (B) 
to compare shelled corn with ground 
ear corn, and (C) to determine the 
amount of salt required to control the 
intake of supplement fed free choice 
to cattle self-fed on shelled corn or 
ground ear corn. 

The experimental design is as fol- 


lows: 
Hand-Fed 

Lot I—Shelled corn, full fed; Sup- 
plement A, 2.5 Ib.; hay and minerals, 
free choice. 

Lot IIl—Ground ear corn, full-fed; 
Supplement A, 2.5 Ib.; hay and min- 
erals, free choice. 

Self-Fed Free Choice 

Lot I1I—Shelled corn, Supplement 
A plus 3-6% salt, hay and minerals. 

Lot IV—Ground ear corn, Supple- 
ment A plus 3-6% salt, hay and min- 
erals. 


Summary: 

1. Under the conditions of this re- 
search, self-fed cattle gained some- 
what faster than the hand-fed cattle 
(2.48 Ib. vs. 2.36 Ib. per day), but 
when this difference is analyzed 
mathematically there is no statisti- 
cally significant difference. 

The big advantage for self-feeding 
cattle is that the cattle are on “full 
feed” the first day and are on “full 
feed” until they are sold. Self-fed 
cattle ordinarily do not go off feed, 
founder or scour. Possibly their daily 
consumption of feed may vary from 
time to time, but they make their 


WIN GOLDEN FLOCK AWARD—Leo Bilger, plant sales manager, and his 
“Bilger’s Bantams” were announced as winners of Pillsbury Feeds’ Golden 
Flock award for 1959 and were honored at a special award banquet recently. 
The award is made annually to the plant sales force which has the greatest 
tonnage increase per man in adult poultry feeds during a specified period. A 
traveling trophy was presented to the group, plus an individually engraved 
Golden Egg trophy for each man. In the picture are (left to right): Jack 
Hubbard, marketing manager, Clinton, Iowa, who made the award; Leo 
Bilger, Reedley-Modesto, Cal, manager, and territory managers Jim Smith, 
Gerald Bedbury, William Cherry, Larry Lawrence and Fred Hagist. 


own adjustments without concerning 
the cattle feeder. Hand-fed cattle do 
not make these adjustments as easily. 

2. Fattening cattle make very ef- 
ficient use of the cob portion of 
ground ear corn. Cattle fed a full feed 
of ground ear corn gained almost as 
rapidly as those fed a full feed of 
shelled corn (2.32 Ib. vs. 2.40 Ib. per 
day). 

3. The amount of salt required to 
control the intake of free choice Sup- 
plement A varied. More salt is being 
required to control the intake of free 
choice Supplement A in Lot IV 
(ground ear corn) than in Lot III 
(shelled corn). The average amount 
of salt required to control the daily 
Supplement A intake to 2.6 Ib. in 
Lot ITI has been approximately 2.5% ; 
in Lot IV the average level of salt 
required has been 6%. The level of 
salt required to control the intake of 
a free choice supplement will vary in 
accordance with the palatability of 
the other ingredients of the ration. 

The Value of Tranquilizer Injec- 
tions for Slaughter Cattle Prior to 
Shipping—T. W. Perry and W. M. 
Beeson: Two separate trials were 
conducted to study the effect of intra- 
muscular injections of a tranquilizer 
in the neck region into fat beef cat- 
tle a few hours before they were to 
be trucked to terminal market for 
slaughter. In one trial 100 mg. of 
the tranquilizer 2-propiony]-10-(gam- 
ma-dimethyl-amino-propyl) phenothi- 
azine was injected in an oil solution 
and in the other trial it was injected 
in a water-soluble solution. Sixty-five 
head of 1,000-Ib. steers were used in 
one trial and 66 in the other. 


Summary: 

1. Cattle that had been injected 
intramuscularly in the neck region 
with 100 mg. of a tranquilizer in 
either oil (Trial I) or in an aqueous 
solution (Trial II) at approximately 
10 a.m. were noticeably more quiet 
and gentle at the time they were 
loaded out at 2:30 p.m. 

2. Tranquilized cattle consistently 
suffered less shrink in transit to 
terminal market (1.9 vs. 2.5% in both 
tests) than cattle not receiving the 
tranquilizer. 

3. Dressing per cent (hot carcass 
weight divided by market weight) 
was higher for the control animals 
not injected with the tranquilizer 
(63.2% vs. 62.6%). 

4. The combined loss of shrink-in- 
transit and for slaughtering was al- 
most identical for both the tranqui- 
lizer-injected cattle and for the non- 
injected cattle in both tests. 

Hormonal Substances for Fatten- 
ing Beef Heifers—Martin Stob, T. W. 
Perry, F. N. Andrews, M. T. Mohler 
and W. M. Beeson: The purpose of 
this research was to continue the 
study of how best to administer hor- 
monal substances to fattening beef 
heifers. Because of the very nature 
of heifers, the administration of fe- 
male hormones to them is more apt 
to be accompanied with side effects 
than in the case of steers. 

The objectives of this research 
were: (A) To compare oral feeding 
(10 mg. per day) of diethylstilbestrol 
(DES) with subcutaneous implanta- 
tion (either 36 mg. initially or 12 mg. 
initially and 12 mg. subsequently); 
(B) to compare two other implanted 
hormonal materials—20 mg. estradiol 
plus 200 mg. testosterone (Synovex- 
H) and 24 mg. estradiol valerate plus 
60 mg. testosterone enanthate plus 
60 mg. progesterone caproate (Rapi- 
gain). 


Summary: 

1. All hormone treated heifers 
gained significantly more than the 
non-treated control heifers. The in- 
crease in gain brought about by hor- 
mone treatments ranged from 11% to 
23%. Control heifers gained at the 
rate of 2.01 lb. per day over the 189- 
day feeding trial. 

Comparable responses for the vari- 
ous hormone treated lots were: 10 
mg. DES orally per day, 19% in- 
crease; 36 mg. DES implant, 12% 
increase; implantation of 12 mg. DES 
initially and 12 mg. DES 84 days 
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later, 20% increase; implanting Syn- 
ovex-H, 24% increase; implanting 
Rapigain, 18% increase. 

2. There was some stimulation of 
the mammary glands and vulva of 
the hormone-treated heifers. How- 
ever, a few of the animals in the con- 
trol lot showed almost the same de- 
gree of stimulation. 

3. One heifer in each of the treated 
lots has had a vaginal prolapse. In 
only one case, however, was the pro- 
lapse severe enough to require re- 
moval of the heifer from the experi- 
ment; the others have remained. 

4. Hormonal treatment of slaughter 
heifers provides a method for im- 
proving rate of gain and feed effici- 
ency which will result in reduced cost 
of gain. However, cattle feeders 
should realize that treatment of heif- 
ers with estrogens may result in 
vaginal prolapse in some of the ani- 
mals. 


The Value of Feeding Enzyme 
Preparations to Fattening Beef Cat- 
tle—W. M. Beeson, T. W. Perry and 
E. D. Purkhiser: Three trials were 
conducted—two in drylot and one on 
pasture—to study the value of sup- 
plemental enzymes in the ration of 
fattening beef cattle. The objectives 
of the three trials were: (A) To test 
the value of feeding a mixture of 
proteolytic (protein-splitting) and 
amyloiytic (starch-splitting) enzymes 
on growth rate and feed efficiency of 
fattening cattle; (B) to compare en- 
zymes from four sources (Agrozyme, 
Merck; Diazyme and HTS550-F from 
Takamine, and Zymo Pabst); (C) to 
compare two levels of one prepara- 
tion—.0075 Ib. vs. .0025 Ib. Agrozyme, 
Merck; (D) and to test the value of 
feeding 25 mg. per day of the anti- 
biotic oleandomycin, with or without 
the enzyme preparations. 

Summary: 

1. The range of daily gain for all 
lots of cattle was from 1.69 to 2.37 
Ib. per head per day, and the feed 
cost per pound of gain was 17.6¢ to 


2. Analysis of the data indicated 


would indicate that, under the condi- 
tions of these three trials, no signifi- 
cant effect on gain was caused by 
feeding the four enzymes at the levels 
tested nor by the feeding of 25 mg. 
oleandomycin per head daily. 

3. Feeding enzymes did not im- 
prove the carcass grades, but there 
was a slight upgrading of the car- 
casses from feeding oleandomycin. 

4. Feed efficiency was not improved 
by enzyme supplementation, but 
there was a slight advantage in feed 
conversion for the steers fed 25 mg. 
of oleandomycin daily. 

High Protein-Urea Supplements 
With and Without Lysine For Fat- 
tening Calves—T. W. Perry, W. M. 
Beeson and M. T. Mohler: A majority 
of the mixed protein supplements 
used in cattle rations contain 30-32% 
crude protein. Recently there has 
been increased interest in feeding 
supplements with higher levels of 
protein (48-50%) whereby the extra 
protein equivalent is made up of 
urea. Although all of the essential 
amino acids can be synthesized in 
the rumen by micro-organisms from 
non-protein nitrogen (urea) there is 
a possibility that some one or more 
amino acids such as lysine are not 
produced in adequate amounts for 
maximum performance. Therefore, 
this research was designed to study 
the following objectives: (A) To com- 
pare a 32% protein supplement (Sup- 
plement A) with supplements in 
which the crude protein levels were 
built with urea to the following lev- 
els: 40%, 48%, 56%, 64% and 72% 
when the various supplements were 
fed on same protein equivalent basis 
to balance the ration for fattening 
beef calves, and (B) to determine the 
effect of feeding 10 gm. of lysine per 
steer daily with the various supple- 
ments. 

Summary: 

1. Adding lysine to supplements 

containing different levels of urea im- 


A. F. O’Brien 


G. A. Ensminger 
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J. ¥. Gustafson 


AFMA SPEAKERS—These three men will speak at the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. annual meeting May 10-11 in Chicago, talking on the central 
theme of possible changes in agriculture and their effect on the feed industry 
(Feedstuffs, April 9). A. F. O’Brien (first picture), secretary and chief fi- 
nance officer, Ralston Purina Co., will speak on “Capital and Money Man- 
agement”; G. A. Ensminger (second picture), vice president, Albers Milling 
Co., will talk on “Marketing the End Product,” and John F. Gustafson, asso- 
ciate with McKinsey & Co., Inc., Chicago, a management consulting firm, 
will discuss “Cutting Costs and Improving Efficiency.” 


proved the daily gain (5-13%) and 
feed efficiency of steers (1-4%). The 
average increase in daily gain (2.09 
vs. 2.24 lb.) between the six lots re- 
ceiving no lysine and lysine was high- 
ly significant. The addition of lysine 
to a supplement containing only na- 
tural proteins (Supplement A) was 
of no benefit. 

2. High urea supplements with 
lysine containing 64 and 72% protein 
equivalent were equal to a 32% sup- 
plement when fed on the same pro- 
tein basis. In other words, 1 Ib. of a 
64% supplement with lysine was 
equivalent to 2 Ib. of a 32% supple- 
ment. 

3. Without lysine, feeding urea sup- 
plements on the same protein equi- 


valent basis was not as effective in 
balancing a fattening ration as 32% 
supplement composed of natural pro- 
teins. 

4. Apparently lysine is one of the 
limiting nutritional factors in the 
utilization of urea by cattle. 

5. This is the first step in a pro- 
gram to develop a 64% cattle supple- 
ment that can be fed at the rate of 
1 Ib. per head daily and give results 
equivalent to 2 lb. of a 32% supple- 
ment, 

Lysine, Methionine and Zinc Baci- 
tracin as Additions to Supplement A 
and to a 64% Protein-Urea Supple- 
ment for Fattening Beef Steers—W. 
M. Beeson, W. H. Gossett and T. W. 

(Turn to SCIENTISTS, page 91) 
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Board of Directors Vote “YES” 
for build BULK SALES 


They Know Only PAMCO Unloads AND Loads 


Whether you ere Chairman of the Board, Direc- 
tor or future board member, you make a wise 
business decision when you vote to buy PAMCO. 
PAMCO stretches profit margins, slashes over- 
head costs while taki the 

customer service. ‘© is wise investment 
now AND for the future. 
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scores highest 


@ WEIGHT GAIN @ FEED EFFICIENCY @ 


Once again Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 has been proven 
to prevent blackhead best and to provide other benefits 
needed by turkeys for fast, profitable gains. The follow- 
ing is taken from the “1959 TURKEY DISEASE 
CONTROL REPORT,” University of Minnesota, 
Northwest School and Experiment Station, located at 
Crookston, Minnesota. It is reprinted here to give you 
factual data on a series of tests that are important to 
every feed man. 


“Infectious Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) continues to be 
one of the more important turkey diseases in this area. 
According to USDA reports, death losses from this 
disease amount to over $3,750,000 annually, and there 
is an additional financial loss because other birds in the 
flock become infected but survive and show a loss of 
weight and market condition. Additional birds may be 
condemned at the time of inspection because of healed 
cecal or liver lesions. 


“In the past ten years, progress has been made in the 
development of effective drugs, but the complete pre- 
vention and control of blackhead has not been achieved. 
Because there is little or no immunity to the disease, 
the preventive program has to be used on a continu- 
ous basis. 


“The objectives of this year’s projects were: 


1. To compare the efficacy of .025 per cent 4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid (Histostat-50), .025 and .035 per cent Nithiazide (Hep- 
zide), .011 and .0166 per cent NF-64, .0166 per cent NF-179 
and .011 per cent of furazolidone (NF-180) when used on a 
continuous basis to prevent blackhead. 


2. To determine the effect of these drugs when used continu- 
ously from 4 to 24 weeks on the growth rate and finish of 
the turkeys. 


“Four hundred turkeys were divided into eight flocks 
of 50 birds each (25 hens and 25 toms) and rotated 
clockwise at weekly intervals in the pens to insure equal 
exposure of all birds to the contaminated yard. 


“The treatments employed from 4 to 24 weeks were 
as follows: 


Lot 1B—Basal ration Minnesota Standard 25% protein. 

Lot 2B—Basal+-1 Ib. Histostat-50 per ton. 

Lot 3B—Basal+1 Ib. 11 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 4B—Basal+2 Ibs. 5 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 5B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-64 mix (100 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 6B—Basal+3 Ibs. NF-64 mix (150 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 7B—Basal+3 Ibs. NF-179 (150 gms. pure NF-179) per ton. 
Lot 8B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-180 (100 gms. pure NF-180) per ton. 


NATIONWIDE 


Blackhead 


inoculations 


“Fifty per cent of the hens and toms were inoculated 
with embryonated Heterakis eggs on July 24, 1959, 
The birds were fed only chopped yellow corn as their 
only source of feed and water for 20 hours prior to the 
inoculation. Medicated feeds were again fed on the eve- 
ning of the day of inoculation. The other birds in each 
lot were exposed to the disease by natural. contact. 


“All birds that died were autopsied and cause of death 
determined. The heart, liver, spleen and intestinal tract 
were fixed in formalin solution and sent to the Veter- 
inary Laboratory for further study. This was to deter- 
mine if any other diseases were complicating the 
blackhead losses. 


Drug Analysis 


“Representative samples of each feed at each mixing 
time were sent to the laboratory of the respective manu- 
facturers for drug analysis. The drugs were prepared 
in a suitable carrier pre-mix, then added to a soybean 
meal base before being added to 1,000-pound mix of 
the Minnesota Standard Turkey ration. 


“The analysis of the drug levels of the forty-eight mix- 
ings of the various rations showed good agreement 
between the theoretical and the actual amounts of the 
many different levels of drugs used in the experiments. 
The assays showed the percentage of drugs in all rations 
to be well within the limits of error of the analysis. 


Conclusions 


“From 10 to 14 days after the exposure the birds 
showed the effects of the disease particularly in the 
control pen. Losses occurred starting about 14 days 
after exposure. During the experiment, a few birds 
died from non-specific causes. There was no other dis- 
ease apparent in the flock. 


(Comparative data are given in table on next page.) 


“Although the range has been used for these blackhead 
studies since 1951 and in earlier experiments heavy 
mortality was encountered from natural exposure, in 
recent years very little exposure has been obtained 
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every point 


FLESHING @ BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 


Weight, Feed Efficiency, Finish, and Mortality Data 


lot Number ..... . 1B 2B 38 4B 5B 6B 7B 8B 
Drug Treatment... . . None lib. | 1 ib. Moz. | Soz. | 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 3 Ib. 2 Ib. 
Histostat | Hepzide | Hepzide NF NF NF NF 
50 30 30 64 64 179 180 
Av. Wt. Toms, Lbs... . . | 21.96 | 22.94 21.81 21.95 22.47 | 21.49 23.44 23.05 
Av. Wt. Hens, Lbs... . . | 15.13 15.58 14.99 15.01 15.72 15.28 15.54 1474 
Feed Req. Per lb. Gain . | 5.08 4.17 4.67 4.32 4.63 3.91 3.98 4.48 
Feathering—Toms. . . . | 93.75 98.75 94.44 | 100.00 | 100.00 89.29 98.96 97.50 
Hens. . . . | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 9875 98.86 | 100.00 99.00 
Fleshing— Toms... . | 84.38 96.25 90.28 84.38 92.30 80.95 92.71 88.75 
Hens. . . . | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 98.75 98:86 | 100,00 98.00 


Mortality Blackhead, % . | 24% 2% 12% 10% 22% 14% 4% 12% 


from the soil. Heterakis ova have been administered 
for the past few years to supplement the pen exposure 


of blackhead, but had recovered to pass inspection.” 


TO 


but in spite of this exposure there does not seem to 
be a buildup of the infection in the soil. Whether the 
constant use of the area with the continuous use of 
medication has played any value in reducing the amount 
of blackhead picked up from the pen exposure is open 
to speculation. 

“With the exception of Lot 5B, the mortality was 
reduced 50 per cent or better. Lots 2B and 7B had the 
lowest loss from blackhead. 


“At the time of evisceration, the organs of all birds 
were examined for evidence of lesions of Blackhead or 
any other diseases. A few birds showed healed lesions 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
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What Does This 
Mean To You? 


As a feed manufacturer or dealer, you’ll surely want 
your customers’ birds to have all the many benefits 
provided by Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Also you'll 
be glad to know that Histostat is an “old drug” that 
does not require special paper work for FDA clearance. 
Please phone, write or wire today for a copy of Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and person- 
ally answer your questions about using Histostat-50 to 
formulate a superior turkey feed. 


LABORATORIES 
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Sen. Karl E. Mandt 
To Address Pfizer's 


Research Conference 


NEW YORK — The eighth annual 
research conference of the Agricul- 
tural 


and Development 
Center, Chas. 
\\ Pfizer & Co., Inc., 

will be held May 
8 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Highlighting the 
one-day affair will 
be a banquet ad- 
dress by Sen. Karl 
E. Mundt (R,, 
S.D.). The Sena- 
tor, currently a 
member of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Field (the 
McClellan Committee), will address 
the group on the future role of agri- 
culture. He will specifically emphasize 
the government’s plans to expand our 
foreign and domestic agricultural 
markets. 

Research Summaries 

The afternoon program will include 
scientific summaries of current re- 
search in agriculture by five out- 
standing university scientists. 

Latest research information on 
swine, poultry and ruminant nutri- 
tion, poultry diseases and veterinary 
medicine will be presented by Dr. D. 
E. Becker, University of Illinois; Dr. 
James McGinnis, Washington State 
University; Dr. C. F. Huffman, Michi- 
gan State University; Dr. Roy Lugin- 
buhl, University of Connecticut, and 
Dr. C. K. Whitehair, Michigan State 
University, respectively. 

In announcing the 1960 program, J. 
Jerome Thompson, Pfizer vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the agri- 
cultural division, said: “Today, the 
scope of our technical and scientific 
agriculture commands the attention 
of leaders in government, private in- 
dustry, university and college. 
Throughout the years our annual re- 
search conference has provided a 
platform for representatives from 
these three groups to share their ag- 
ricultural knowledge for the benefit 
of the industry. 


Research 


Sen. Mundt 


“The university scientists who will 
participate in our program this year,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “are prime ex- 
amples of the contributions this group 
is making to the progress of agricul- 
ture. Such men as these, working in 
cooperation with scientists from pri- 
vate industry, form a team of dedi- 
cated men who have spearheaded the 
vast technological revolution in agri- 
culture that has given us a standard 
of living envied by the entire world.” 

Commenting on the participation of 
Sen. Mundt, Mr. Thompson said that 
he will bring to the conference a 
“lifetime of service to the ideals of 
our great country and the well being 
of those engaged in agriculture.” 

He was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1938, and to the 
Senate in 1948. Sen. Mundt was in- 
strumental in drafting legislation 
which resulted in Public Law 480, 
the surplus disposal program, and 
was the author of the legislation that 
set up the Voice of America pro- 


gram. 

He has received the Freedoms 
Foundation Award three times for 
“exemplary contributions to our 
American Way of Life.” 


Propose Amendments 


To Poultry Grading 


WASHINGTON — Amendments to 
regulations governing the voluntary 
grading and inspection of poultry 
were proposed by the USDA. 

The proposed amendments would 
(1) change the descriptive terms in 
the standards to provide for a great- 
er amount of flesh on the breast of 
A Quality birds; (2) redefine the 
standards in certain respects so that 
they could be more uniformly ap- 
plied; (3) establish standards and 
grades for poultry parts; (4) estab- 
lish wholesale and _ procurement 
grades; (5) limit the use of the offi- 
cial letter grade mark on consumer 
packages, and shipping containers of 
ready-to-cook poultry, to products 
which were graded on an individual 
basis, and (6) modify the provisions 
for charges for the grading service. 

Interested parties are given 30 
days in which to comment on the 
proposed amendments. 

Copies of the proposal are avail- 
able on request from the Poultry Di- 
vision, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


USDA Reports Cattle Numbers Up 8% 


WASHINGTON—The number of cattle and calves on feed in 26 major 
feeding states totaled 6,663,000 head on April 1, according to a USDA report. 
In the 21 states for which comparable 1959 data is available (with a total of 
6,401,000 head) an increase of 8% is recorded. (Feedstuffs, April 16.) 

The accompanying table shows figures by states: 


Cattle and Calves on Feed April 1, 1959; Jan. 1 and April 1, 1960, 


with Comperisons® 
State January 1, 1960 April | 1959 
head head iced Per Cent 

69 83 7 110 
172 194 172 100 

108 130 125 116 
Wisconsin . 99 121 121 122 
Minnesota 402 416 434 108 
275 298 275 

sues eens 91 125 100 110 
South Dakota den 250 247 232 93 
Nebraska .. 688 665 680 

North Central States ......... 4,596 4,91 4,852 ! 
44 69 54 123 
155 239 156 101 
Sree 40 70 57 142 
55 47 

ane 318 385 341 107 
45 

187 265 207 
44 58 47 

Washington? m5 100 

370 663 4% 134 
Western States? ........ eee 1,904 1,525 

5,939 6,88! 6,40! 108 


"Estimates include only cattle being fattened for market as a more or less distinct eo“ 
tural enterprise, and excludes small operations incidental to dairy and general farming. Cattle thu: 
fed are presumed to produce carcasses that will grade good or better. 


*Data for April |, 1959 is not available. 


tincludes 12 North Central States, Pennsylvania, Oklehoma, Texas, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 


Utah, Arizona and California. 


Tincludes 2! States in ¢ and Wyoming, New Mexico, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. 


STUDY FINDS RABBITS 
NEED LESS PROTEIN 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A study of hun- 
dreds of rabbits at Cornell Univer- 
sity has indicated that they could 
get along with about 5% less protein 
than is included in most rabbit feeds. 

Dr. 8S. E. Smith of the New York 
State College of Agriculture jokingly 
says that this clears up one of 
spring’s age-old mysteries—why the 
Easter rabbit gives eggs away. 

“He simply doesn’t need them,” 
says the professor. Rabbits just don’t 
need as much protein as most feed 
producers think, he adds. 

“It’s clear, now, why the Easter 
rabbit is so free with his eggs,” the 
professor chuckles. “He can’t use 
them himself.” 

But another mystery is yet to be 
solved. No one has discovered where 
the rabbit gets the eggs. 


Californians Urge 
Credit Cooperation 


SAN FRANCISCO—The next move 
to be made by the grain industry 
committee investigating excessive 
credits in the California grain market 
is “to concentrate on convincing 
members of the grain trade to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Credit 
Managers Assn.,” reported the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Ernest A. Silver- 
field, Continental Grain Co. 

“In addition to sending letters to 
all members of the trade, the com- 
mittee members have agreed to con- 
tact grain firms personally to urge 
their membership in the association,” 
Mr. Silverfield said. 

“With accurate credit information 
at our disposal and with the coopera- 
tion of the banks, the proper solution 
of the credit question will be pos- 
sible.” 

Robert L. Shearn, vice president of 
the Bank of California and loan of- 
ficer in the bank’s grain and live- 
stock department, attended a recent 
committee meeting and commented: 
“We are interested in knowing that 
our borrowers are maintaining prop- 
er credit relations with the grain in- 
dustry.” He added that he believed 
other banks in the San Francisco 
area would participate in future dis- 
cussions of the credit problem. 

Mr. Silverfield announced that the 
next meeting of the credit commit- 
tee will be held as soon as members 
have completed their person-to-per- 
son contacts with prospective mem- 
bers of the Credit Managers Assn. 


J. K. Rutter Joins 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—James K. Rutter 
has joined the Feedstuffs editorial 
group, Milton B. Kihlstrum, presi- 
dent of The Miller a. 
Publishing Co., an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Rutter was 
formerly associate 
editor of Wallaces’ § 
Farmer. Prior to 
that, he served as § 
news editor of the | 
Anamosa, Iowa, 


newspapers. 
He is a graduate 3 

of Iowa State 3. K. Rett 

University where 

he obtained a degree in agricultural 

journalism. He was editor of the 

Iowa Agriculturist and president of 

the Iowa Chapter of Sigma Delta 

Chi. 


FEED CORPORATION 
TURLOCK, CAL. — Central Valley 
Feeds, 316 Market Street, has been 
incorporated in Turlock with a capi- 
talization of $200,000. Partners are 
Robert M. Disney and Chester A and 
Mary E. Johnson. 


Poultry Feed with 
Hygromycin Announced 


TORONTO — Effective control of 
most types of poultry worms is 
claimed for a new medicated feed 
which contains hygromycin B. 

The “continuous control” of worms 
in poultry has been made possible in 
“a completely new and easy” way by 
the introduction of a special feed con- 
taining hygromycin, says an announce- 
ment from the Shur-Gain division of 
Canada Packers, Ltd., Toronto. 


The new poultry wormer feed, 
called “wormedicated” by the Toron- 
to firm, is fed to a flock instead of 
its regular ration for eight weeks “to 
achieve effective control of most of 
the common types of worms which 
have so long plagued poultry gener- 
ally and growing pullets particular- 
ly,” Shur-Gain officials report. 


Action Described 

Says W. K. Meyer, Shur-Gain’s 
chief nutritionist: “Replacing the reg- 
ular feed with the ‘wormedicated’ 
feed has the effect of reducing the 
infestation of worms in the chicken’s 
system at the time of treatment and 
limiting reinfestation of the bird. 
This is done by inhibiting worm egg 
production and thus interrupting the 
worms’ life cycle. 

“Whereas the old types of dosing 
with a single shot of a worm treat- 
ment accomplish a reduction in the 
worm burden at the time of treat- 
ment, it will not break the life cycle 
of the worm. Thus, repeated treat- 
ment is necessary which is both trou- 
blesome and costly. The new method 
of continuous worm control makes 
repeated treatment unnecessary, pro- 
vided the litter is not recontami- 
nated.” 

Shur-Gain officials said that this is 
the third time in two years that their 
company has introduced “first” feed- 
ing programs “which have provided 
a simple, effective and inexpensive 
method of .eontrolling various live- 
stock and poultry parasites.” 


Other Medicated Feeds 

They recall that two years ago 
Shur-Gain feed manufacturers 
throughout Canada made meédicated 
hog feeds containing hygromycin 
available “for the first time.” These 
feeds control hog worm infestation in 
much the same way as the new 
“wormedicated” poultry feed, it was 
noted. 

“This antibiotic, which has proved 
so effective with hogs, has been tested 
and found to have even wider bene- 
fits when used as an ingredient of 
special Shur-Gain poultry feeds,” 
company officials comment. 

In addition to the medicated hog 
and poultry feeds for continuous con- 
trol of internal worms, last October 
the same manufacturers introduced 
“Warblerid” feed for controlling 
warble grubs in cattle through feed- 
ing. 

Test work on the new poultry feed 
has been conducted over the past two 
years by Shur-Gain and various uni- 
versities, the announcement said. 


Central Soya Dividend 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—The board 
of directors of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
has declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 27%¢ per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the company, payable 
May 16, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 29, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Harold 
W. McMillen, chairman of the board. 

This is the third quarterly dividend 
of the current fiscal year and con- 
tinues the company’s 18-year record 
of uninterrupted cash dividends. 

The cash dividend of 27%¢ per 
share is equivalent to the 55¢ per 
share paid for the first quarter be- 
fore the 2-for-1 stock split on Nov. 
4, 1959. It represents a 10% increase 
over the quarterly dividend paid for 
the same period last year after re- 
flecting the 2-for-1 stock split. 
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Prediction Accuracy 
Of Poultry Survey 
Committee Cited 


CHICAGO—“Approximately three 
fourths of the 145 Poultry Survey 
Committee forecasts during the past 
three years have been right or in the 
right direction of change. This is an 
excellent record since nearly half of 
the forecasts extended seven months 
or more into the future and more 
than three fifths were price fore- 
casts.” So stated Oakley M. Ray, di- 
rector, market research, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., after an 
evaluation of each forecast since the 
formation of the committee in 1957. 

Members of the Poultry Survey 
Committee are five of the country’s 
leading college poultry economists in- 
cluding: Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Dr. S. 
Kent Christensen, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Dr. William R. Henry, North 
Carolina State College; Dr. R. L. 
Kohls, Purdue University, and Dr. 
Henry Larzelere, Michigan State 
University. Economists from industry 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture serve ex-officio. 

The Poultry Survey Committee is 
co-sponsored by AFMA, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, and Poul- 
try & Egg National Board. 

The committee was organized in 
January, 1957, to provide reliable out- 
lé6ok information concerning broilers, 
turkeys and eggs. Members of the 
committee were asked to make spe- 
cific forecasts which would help all 
segments of the poultry industry to 
make planning decisions. 

The high degree of accuracy and a 
large percentage of long-range fore- 
casts indicate that the committee has 
been performing the function for 
which it was organized, Mr. Ray 
stated. He continued, “Committee 
forecasts are widely distributed im- 
mediately following each quarterly 
meeting. Therefore, everyone who is 
interested can share the benefits of 
the outlook information.” 

Mr. Ray gave the following evalua- 


MYCIN- MIX 


in their drinking 
water... 
CHICKS, PIGS 
and CALVES will 
“Drink Their Way to Health" 


MYCIN-MIX is one of today’s 
most effective health products for- 
mulated with both antibiotics and 
vitamins, and water-dispersible. 


CHICKS: 
© Gets them off to a fast start. 
e A sure treatment for disease 
or stress. 
PIGS: 
© Promotes faster growth. 
©@ Protects against disease. 
@ Helps quick come-back after 
stress. 
CALVES: 
® Quick “STOP” for Scours. 
See Our Salesman, or Write... 


PECIFIDE inc. 


Fine Formaceuticals 
P.O. BOX 55263 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


tion of the forecasts: Egg predic- 
tions, 80% right or right direction; 
broilers, 68%, and turkeys, 73%. The 
most important forecasts for plan- 
ning purposes probably are the price 
forecasts seven months or more into 
the future, according to Mr. Ray. 
More than three fourths of these 
forecasts were right or in the right 
direction. Seventy-one per cent were 
right, 5% right direction and 24% 
were wrong. 


E. B. Copeland Joins 
Allied Mills Operation 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made by F. H. Blough, vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Allied Mills, 
Inc., of the ap- 
pointment of El- 
ster B. Copeland, 
to be in charge of 
the company’s soy- 
bean operations at 
Guntersville, Ala. 

The new Allied 
soybean process- 
ing plant, which 
has been under 
construction for 
almost a year, is 
scheduled to begin processing oper- 
ations about May 1. 

Mr. Copeland joins Allied after 
serving as president of the Connect- 
ing Terminal Grain Elevator Corp., 
Buffalo, N.Y. Prior to this, he served 
as vice president of States Grain 
Corp., New York City, and as vice 
president of Harper Feed Mills, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


Territory Manager 
Named by Salsbury’s 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Alfred 
W. Schriner of Santa Rosa, Cal., has 
joined Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories as 
a territory mana- 
ger. He will direct 
sales and service 
in northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada 
for the poultry © 
and animal health | 
product firm. 

A native of At- 
tica, Ohio, Mr. 
Schriner was man- 
ager of a poultry 
equipment busi- 
ness and caged 
layer poultry farm in California be- 
fore joining Dr. Salsbury’s. Prior to 
that, he had considerable experience 
as a salesman for poultry feed in the 
area. 


W. E. Glennon to Talk 


ST. PAUL—W. E. Glennon, execu- 
tive president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., will be a guest 
speaker at the 45th annual meeting 
of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists May 1-5 in Chicago. 

Mr. Glennon, who has been active 
in the grain and feed industry since 
1934, has been with the AFMA since 
1945. 


A. W. Schriner 
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control 
material 


‘Don't lose production 


DRAVER FEEDERS 


available with automatic controls 


Avoid overloading of hammer and attrition mills, sifters, 
mixers, and other production machines, by using Draver 


Feeders to control the flow of bulk materials. 


Machine 


choke-ups can cause costly downtime and reprocessing, per- 
haps excessive wear on the equipment. Dravers give you 


low cost protection against these production losses... 


assure 


steady production at most efficient capacity. 

There is a standard Draver Feeder to feed accurately 
most any bulk material, at rates from ounces to thousands of 
pounds an hour. Timing controls—such as shown on the 
Style “AA” Draver Wing-Type Feeder illustrated above— 
are available for feeding preset amounts at automatic inter- 
vals to continuous processes. 

What is your bulk feeding problem? Send information 
on your requirements, and our engineers will give you de- 
tails on a Draver Feeder that will save you production time 
and money. There is no obligation. 


1310 S$. Cicero Avenue 


FEEDING + MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING « WEIGHING « PACKING 
end PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. GumpP Co. 


Engineers and Manvfacturers since 1872 


Chicage 50, Illinois 


obtainab 


Speirs enzymes - B Vitamins lncteding Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 


le from any other source 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 

Better Health, yA 5 and Production - Greater feed efficiency - 
‘east Culture values proven by state tests 

write... Vv MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


@ natural source of 


Lower Feed cost 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 


= 


ERVICE 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Rd. 
Pasadena, California 
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Pay Way Feed Mills 
Appoints Nutritionist 

KANSAS CITY — Larry Scott has 
been named nutritionist of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, ac- 
cording to Max 
Straube, president 
of the Kansas City 
feed firm. 

Prior to joining 
Pay Way, Mr. 
Scott was director 
of nutrition and 
research for Pro- 
vico Feeds of Bot- 
: kins, Ohio, for the 

last nine years. 
Mr. Scott holds a 
master’s degree in animal nutrition 
from the Oklahoma State University. 
He is a member of the Nutrition 
Council of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and the American 
Society of Anima] Production. 


NATHAN MAYO DIES 
OCALA, FLA.—Nathan Mayo, vet- 
eran agriculture commissioner, died 
on April 14 at the age of 83. Mr. 
Mayo served as head of the Florida 
agriculture department for a record 
37 years. 


Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


good profits... 


FOR POULTRY 


Steady sales... 


fast turnovers 


... Satisfied customers. You get all of these with 
PILOT BRAND, largest selling eggshell material 
in the world. And to keep this profitable busi- 
ness coming your way, PILOT BRAND is contin- 


for you .. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


uously advertised in leading farm and poultry 
journals and on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good deal 
. all of the time. It pays in a big way 
to stock, display and promote the “bag with 
the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Arizona Poultry Day 
Slated for May 6 


TUCSON, ARIZ.— “How to pro- 
duce better eggs and sell them prof- 
itably” is the theme of the 4th an- 
nual Arizona Poultry Industry Day 
set for May 6, at the University of 
Arizona’s poultry research center in 
Tucson. 


Poultrymen from throughout Ari- 
zona, aS well as representatives of 
suppliers, dealers and distributors of 
poultry and poultry products, normal- 
ly attend this meeting. 

University of Arizona research sci- 
entists will report on projects de- 
signed to improve poultry health, 
management, products and merchan- 
dising. The poultry staff will serve 
a chicken barbeque at noon. 

Dean Harold E. Myers of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture will welcome the 
poultrymen at 10 a.m. Other speak- 
ers include Don Schneider, L. W. De- 
whirst, Terrell Crowley, B. L. Reid, 
Gordon Powell, A. A. Kurnick and 
Frank Rollins, all of the Arizona 
poultry staff, and James Kaffenber- 
ger, Phoenix, state egg inspector. 


New Wirthmore Bulk 
Station Head Named 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Albert D. 
Hibbard, Riegelsville, Pa., has been 
named manager of the new Wirth- 
more bulk station at Florin, Pa., 
scheduled for completion about June 
1, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the company’s headquar- 
ters. 

Mr. Hibbard, a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College, has served for 
the past two years as a Wirthmore 
sales-service representative in this 
area. 

Thirty Wirthmore distributors are 
located within the 50-mile radius to 
be served by the new facilities. 

The all steel bulk station is cur- 
rently being fabricated by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. Finished 
sections will be shipped to Florin 
for erection within the next few 
weeks. 


THE PRICE 


BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 


Get a Ross Bucket Elevator! 
Ross gives you all-bolted, 
heavy gauge steel con- 
struction. Ventilated or 
closed legging. Box Type #f 
desired. Hy-Speed cups. 
Rubber belting. Choice of 
drives. Galvanized if re- 
quired. Dust-free opere- 
tien. Made for inside or 
outside use. All sizes. 100 
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Dawe’s manufactured 27% of 
the vitamin D; produced in the 
United States, as published in the 
most recent report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. Behind 
this figure is 23 years experience 
in Vitamin D production; quality 
control; biological testing; and 
field use testing. 
Today, under the trademark 
FIXTDEE, Dawe’s dependable 
D; is available in standard po- 
tencies of 200,000 I. C. units per 
gram; and 15,000 I. C. units per 
gram. Other practical potencies 
are available on request. Particle 
size is uniform, disperses readily, 
and remains evenly distributed. 
7 You, too, can depend on 
 Dawe’s FIXTDEE, as many 
/ other feed industry leaders 
have, for over 20 years. 


23 ... 27% of total U.S. D, 
proaucuon ... Dawe’s Laboratories. 


World's Oidest and Largest 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


ie 


DAW E’S LABORATORIES, {> 
S. Richmond S&t.,Chicago 


POREIGN OFFICES: Couric rue ces Claires, Antwern _ttaty—Via Neor! 
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Efficient Feed Production Is 
Part of Completely Integrated 
Poultry Operation in Idaho 


From breeder flock to super mar- 
ket—that’s the story of Albertson’s, 
Inc., an example of vertical integra- 
tion which is about as complete as 
one might expect to find. 

This western food store firm op- 
erates every phase of a poultry pro- 
duction enterprise and then markets 
the output through its own stores. In 
the low margin food business, effi- 
ciency is a key factor, and this ap- 
plies to feed milling as well as the 
production and processing and sale 
of the birds. 

For some time, Albertson's, which 
operates 65 super markets, has had 
a poultry processing plant, the Stone 
Poultry Co., at Nampa, Idaho. Then, 
about a year and a half ago, the 
firm got into poultry production on 
its own. Part of that move was the 
construction at Nampa of a new feed 
plant which turns out 10-12 tons of 
poultry feed per hour, with only two 
men required to operate the mill. 

The Albertson firm, founded by J. 
A. Albertson, got its start about 20 
years ago as a one-store company in 
Boise, Idaho. Now the chain of 65 
stores serves consumers in five states 
—Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Utah 
and Montana. The company’s poultry 
operation provides the stores with 
more than 1.5 million broilers and 
200,000 turkeys a year. 


Decided to Integrate 

For years, the company purchased 
chickens and turkeys from growers in 
its area and then processed them at 
Nampa. However, the desired quality 
and steady, uniform supply were not 
available under this arrangement, and 
the decision was made to integrate 
poultry production and feed milling 
into the firm’s over-all operation. 
This, it was felt, would be more effi- 
cient and economical and assure the 
uniform supply desired. 

A hatchery was built in Nampa to 
provide the baby chicks, and breeder 
flocks nearby supply the hatching 
eggs. To produce the broilers, the 


A Richardson Select-O-Weigh panel 
in the control room is being set by 


Lyle Chase, plant superintendent. 


40 HP Bux Race System 
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Nampa operation has 28 houses, each 
300 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. The tur- 
key poults are started in brooder 
houses and then moved to nearby 
range to be grown out. 

After being grown to an age of 
nine weeks, the broilers go to the 
Nampa processing plant, and from 
there the dressed birds are shipped 
out immediately to the chain of food 
stores. 

The general manager of the poultry 
division is W. G. Shannon. 

Providing the feed for this big 
poultry production enterprise is a 
new plant which is adjacent to the 
hatchery. This plant, operated as Al- 
bertson’s Feed & Milling, Inc., is 
managed by Lyle Chase, superin- 
tendent. 

Specialized Operation 

The mill is a batch mixing opera- 
tion, specializing, of course, in a 
minimum number of formulas for the 


As illustrated in this picture, grain 
is ground directly from outside stor- 
age tanks. It is moved by screw con- 
veyor (upper left) to the Prater 
grinder shown here. 


firm’s own poultry. Output is largely 
bulk feed. The mill was laid out so 
that it can be operated by two men. 
Major ingredients are received and 
handled in bulk, but ingredients used 
in lesser amounts are received in 
bags. After premixing with vitamin 
supplements, these materials go into 
bulk work bins over the batching 
scale. 

The mill was designed by Reid- 
Strutt Co., Inc., Portland. This com- 
pany also supplied and directed in- 
stallation of the equipment, and ar- 
ranged for construction of the plant. 
The builder was Halvorson Construc- 
tion Co., Spokane. 

Among the features of this $250,000 
specialized feed mill are the manu- 
facture of a minimum number of for- 
mulas, the use of air for receiving 
and part of the in-plant handling and 
the delivery of the feed largely in 
bulk. 

The feed plant is of all-steel con- 
struction. The mill section is 36 ft. 


FLOW DIAGRAM 
No Scale 


part of the warehouse. 


square and 60 ft. high’ In addition 
there is a warehouse for bagged in- 
gredients and any finished feed which 
is put into bags. 


Materials Handling 


Incoming bulk ingredients are un- 
loaded at a rate of 17 tons per hour 
with a 40 h.p. combination suction- 
pressure air system supplied by 
Rader Pneumatics. These materials 
go through a custom-designed rotat- 
ing distributor ring into any of six 
outside tanks—four for grains and 
two for the major soft feeds, includ- 
ing soybean meal. These tanks are 
Columbian Steel bolted bins, each 
grain tank holding approximately 
100 tons and each soft ingredient bin 
having a capacity of approximately 
two carlots. Additional Butler bins 
for grain storage also have been 
added. 

Grains are ground directly from 
outside storage tanks. The grain goes 
through meter gates and is conveyed 
to the 75 h.p. Prater grinder in the 
basement. The load on the hammer- 
mill is set with the meter gates. The 
screw conveyor shuts off automatical- 
ly if the mill is overloaded. The 
ground grain is blown up to any of 
four steel bins above the hopper scale 
for batch mixing. The bins are 
equipped with Binatrols, and the con- 
veyor feeding the grinder shuts off 
automatically when the ground grain 
is at the proper level. These ground 
grain bins are among 10 bins within 
the mill building, each holding 10 
tons. 

Some of the soft feeds which are 
used in lesser amounts are received 
in bags and then combined with 
Nopco vitamin and antibiotic pre- 
mixes in a 1-ton Prater vertical twin- 
spiral mixer. These mixes are ele- 
vated with the plant’s one leg, a 
4,400 - cu. - ft. - per-hour Strong-Scott 
elevator, and go through a remotely 
controlled electric distributor into 
bins over the hopper scale. Certain 
soft ingredients, received in bulk, are 
moved directly to mill bins. 


Mixing 


A Richardson Select-O-Weigh sys- 
tem is used for proportioning the in- 
gredients into two-ton batches. This 
is the type of system which will re- 
cycle automatically and make as 


This is the Albertson Feed & Milling plant at Nampa, Idaho, which supplies 
feed for the big Albertson poultry production operations. The outside ingredi- 
ent and grain storage tanks are on the right. The mill building and bulk feed 
loading out tanks are in the center of the picture. On the left may be seen 


The motor control center in the con- 
trol room. All equipment is inter- 
locked and started from this board. 


many batches of the same mix as 
desired. 

Screw feeders move materials to 
the hopper scale from the outside 


i 


Feed from the Strong-Scott batch 
mixer drops into this surge bin and 
then is fed into a continuous mixer 
in which liquids may be added. 
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The tops of four outside bulk tanks 
for finished feed are seen here. The 
finished pellets are conveyed pneu- 
matically to these bins. 


Pellets are made on two 50 h.p. Oliver 
units. These are located adjacent to 
the control room. 


soft ingredient bins as well as from 
the 10 mill bins. 

Controls for both the batching sys- 
tem and other mill facilities are cen- 
trally located in a control room so 
that one man can direct the entire 
handling and processing operation. 

A completed batch is moved from 
the hopper scale by drag conveyor 
to the elevator leg and raised to the 
2-ton Strong-Scott horizontal batch 
mixer at the top of the mill. The 
mixed feed drops into a surge bin and 
then is fed into a Strong-Scott con- 
tinuous mixer in which molasses or 
fat is added. The liquids are metered 
into the continuous mixer from 200- 
gal. work tanks in the plant. The fat 
storage tank is in the boiler room 
and the molasses storage tank is in 
the basement of the mill. 

From the continuous mixer the 
feed may be loaded out in bulk or 
dropped into a sacking bin or into a 
bin over the two 50 h.p. Oliver pellet 
mills. A Binatrol in this bin is used 
to control the system. 

Pellets from both mills drop into 
a Strong-Scott vertical cooler and 
then go over a Strong-Scott Power- 
Flow shaker. Fines are returned to 


the pellet bin with a negative pres- 
sure pneumatic unit. The finished pel- 
lets are elevated with a 20 h.p. posi- 
tive pressure Rader pneumatic sys- 
tem and directed into the sacking bin 
or into any of four outside bulk 
tanks. These are 18-ton Columbian 
Steel tanks located over a 60 ft. Fair- 
banks-Morse truck scale. 

The mash handling and processing 
equipment is interlocked with the 
batching facilities so that the system 
will stop automatically if required. 

The bulk finished feed goes out in 
bulk trucks to the Albertson brooder 
houses and turkey range. 

The entire mill operation, said Mr. 
Chase, requires a minimum of labor, 
and the control system also assures 
accuracy in production of the critical 
feeds required for modern poultry 
production. He noted that efficiency 
in feed production as well as in other 
phases of the poultry operation is a 
vital factor in today’s integrated busi- 
ness. 


California Grain Trade 


Moving to Inland Areas 


STOCKTON, CAL.—With the clos- 
ing on April 30 of the Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards, only a few 
months after the demise of yards in 
San Francisco, the shift of grain busi- 
ness to Stockton is expected to in- 
crease rapidly. The city has out- 
stripped larger California -cities in 
this respect and the Stockton Grain 
Exchange has become one of the two 
most important on the Pacific Coast. 

A grain specialist is expected to be 
appointed soon for the Stockton area 
by the Federal-State Market News 
Service, with the new operation to 
start probably about the beginning 
of the new fiscal year, July 1. 

Norman Munson, grain specialist 
for the Market News Service in Sac- 
ramento, recently conducted an area 
survey of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento valleys. The results of this sur- 
vey, according to Edwin A. Kauppila, 
manager of the Stockton Exchange, 
confirm the fact that the grain busi- 
ness has definitely moved inland from 
the immediate San Francisco area. 

In the early days, grain produced 
in the two valleys was shipped to San 
Francisco Bay area points, and con- 
sequently San Francisco became the 
grain trading center for northern 
California. Due in part to the rise in 
transportation costs, traffic conges- 
tion, and the relocation of feed manu- 
facturing plants and feed lots, the 
current trend in California, according 
to Mr. Kauppila, is to feed the grain 
where it is produced. Most of the 
major grain trading firms have moved 
inland to follow this business. 


Looking from the first floor into the basement area, with the hopper scale 


on the right. 
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Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 = 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 
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USDA Issues Leaflet 
On Use of Chemicals 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a 
leaflet pointing out the responsibil- 
ities of livestock producers in the safe 
use of agricultural chemicals. The 
leaflet is headlined, “Mr. Livestock 
Producer .. . It Pays to Use Chemi- 
cals Safely.” 

The leaflet tells the producer that 
“by using recommended procedures, 
you can guard against harmful resi- 
dues that would make your products 
illegal for sale. 

“Consumer confidence is vital to 
you and the entire industry,” it goes 
on. 

“Avoiding harmful residues in ani- 
mals you raise is your responsibility,” 
says the leaflet. 

“Laws protect consumers of meat 
from harmful residues. These laws 


also protect you, by requiring that 
manufacturers give specific instruc- 
tions on the label for the safe use of 
pesticides, drugs, feed additives and 
other chemicals. 

“These instructions are based on: 

“(1) Safe dosage levels. 

“(2) Proper mixture of materials 


“(3) Safe methods of use. 

“(4) Safe time intervals between 
application of materials and slaugh- 
ter, to insure elimination of residues. 

“You can get the benefit of farm 
chemicals, protect your customers 
and fulfill your own responsibilities, 
if you follow a few simple rules,” says 
the leaflet. 

The rules are listed as: 

“(1) Carefully read and observe to 
the letter all instructions on the 
label. 

“(2) Accurately measure and thor- 
oughly mix ingredients. 

“(3) Use exact prescribed dosages. 

“(4) Follow recommendations as 


to type, age and condit.on >i animals 
treated. 

“(5) Use prescribed methods of ad- 
ministration. 

“(6) Observe required time inter- 
vals between treatment and market- 
ing of livestock. 

“(7) Implant or inject materials 
only in recommended locations on the 
animal's body. 

“(8) Guard against pesticide con- 
tamination of drinking water, feed 
and utensils. 

“(9) Observe safety precautions to 
avoid harmful effects to persons ad- 
ministering chemicals. 

“(10) Be sure that forage has been 
treated only with permitted pesti- 
cides 


“(11) Feed treated forage only as 
recommended.” 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
TEMVIK, N.D.—Fire destroyed 
the Temvik Farmers Elevator, caus- 

ing damage estimated at $80,000. 


Versatility available only with Wenger 
Multi-Duty means maximum utiliza- 
tion of manpower, horsepower, and 
equipment every minute of every work- 


. 


feeds betweun 
runs 
fi mingte change) 


ing day. Minimum investment in a 
single Wenger-built unit capable of producing every 


major type of feed in demand today... Hard Pellets... 
Pellets with Wengerblended Liquids ... Mash Feeds with 
one or two liquids ... Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


The same motors, starters, and cooler for every type of 
pellets or mashes. Single or multiple liquid application 
is optional equipment, but liquid conditioning tank, steam 
coils and liquid plumbing is standard equipment built 
into every Wenger Multi-Duty. Feeder extension is op- 
tional equipment so Multi-Duty can be fed from either of 
two overhead bins for one minute formula chenge or 


change to mash feeds. 
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PELLET MILL 
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Demand Tod 


BASIC INSTALLATION: 


Hard Pellet Mill and Cooler 
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with initia 

plete Multi-Duty operation: 

1. Meter Flow Pump for Molasses MASH 
FEEDS 


2. Second Meter Flow Pump for MULTI- 
BLENDING 


3. Conversion Extruder for HI-MOLASSES 
PELLETS 


rocessin equi p available 


Maryland Forage 
Evaluation Plan Set 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Livestock 
producers of Maryland will soon be 
able “to feed their stock more scien- 
tifically than heretofore,” according 
to a new program announced by the 
University of Maryland. 

The program will be called the 
Forage Evaluation Program. It will 
get underway officially on July 1. 
Thus, this year’s forage crops can 
be sampled, evaluated and the re- 
sults will be on hand for next win- 


of harvest; number of harvests; ma- 


STOCKTON, CAL.—A new grain 
company in the Stockton area has 
been formed by 


has been asso- 
ciated in partner- 
ship with George 
Eales in the 
Eales-Young Grain Company, which 
was dissolved recently. 


Record Egg Volume 
Reported by Nulaid 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—A record 
63 million doz. eggs worth $23 million 
were handled by the Nulaid Farm- 
ers Assn. in 1959, L. N. Thompson, 
general manager, reported at an an- 
nual meeting here this week. 

A total volume of $52 million in 
feed and farm production supplies 
purchased and eggs and poultry sold 
was registered by the association last 
year, Mr. Thompson added. 

Nulaid, formerly known as Poultry 
Producers of Central California, op- 
erates two egg packing plants, five 
feed mills and 41 branches in north- 
ern and central California. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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| 
ter’s feeding period, according to Dr. 
James L. Cason, extension dairyman, 
University of Maryland College of 
Agriculture. 
— . Actually, there will be two types 
of forage evaluation programs avail- ; 
able to livestockmen. Program I will 
include a comparison of a producer’s 
forage with similar forages of known 
feeding value based on the kind of 
| of preservation. Moisture will be de- 
termined for each sample of silage. 
Program II will include everything 
in Program I, plus chemical tests 
Ql) Us or of the forage, Dr. Cason explains. 
0 a | to be tested will be handled through 
ty the county extension agent’s office. 
8 | After the feeding value of the for- 
“ WENGERBLENDED ducers will also be handled by the 
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FDA Proposes New 
Labeling Regulation 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has proposed a 
new regulation regarding labeling of 
preparations intended for use in 
dairy animals. 

In the notice, the commissioner 
proposes to issue a regulation requir- 
ing certifiable antibiotic drugs in- 
tended for use in dairy animals, and 
which are administered intramuscu- 
larly or intravenously, to bear a spe- 
cific warning, in order to prevent 
milk taken from such dairy animals 
so treated from entering the milk 
supply. The proposed regulation is 
based upon the following information 
in possession of the Food and Drug 
Administration: 

“During the past few years, the 
quantities of the various antibiotic 
preparations certified for use in pre- 
vention and treatment of infections 
of dairy animals by the intramuscu- 
lar and/or intravenous routes of ad- 
ministration have increased substan- 
tially. For example, the quantity of 
the combination drug penicillin and 
dihydrostreptomycin (dry and in sus- 
pension) certified for use in animals 
by injection has steadily increased 
since 1955. In that year, the batches 
certified contained a total of approx- 
imately 1.4 trillion units of penicillin 
and 2.7 million gm. of dihydrostrep- 
tomycin. In 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959, 
they contained approximately 3.8, 6.4, 
13.9 and 342 trillion units of peni- 
cillin and 7.4, 9.2, 20.2 and 48.1 mil- 
lion gm. of dihydrostreptomycin, re- 
spectively. 

“Not only are more animals re- 
ceiving antibiotics by injection, but 
substantially larger amounts of the 
drugs are administered per dose. Al- 
though the labeling for most of the 
penicillin - containing drugs recom- 
mends for injection of large animals 
a daily dose of from 2,000 units to 
4,000 units per pound of body weight 
of the animal, doses up to five times 
the lower recommended dose are 
commonly used. 

“Detectable Amounts” 

“When a dairy animal is injected 
with sufficient quantities of antibiotic 
preparation, detectable amounts of 
the drug are excreted through the 
animal’s milk. The amount of drug 
excreted and the time of excretion 
depend upon the quantity of the 
drug administered per dose and the 
number of doses, as well as on the 
kind of preparation injected. Thus 
the practice of injecting dairy ani- 
mals with antibiotic preparations 
may result in the presence of these 
drugs in the milk supply unless the 
milk from treated animals is dis- 
carded for an appropriate time. 

“Although the length of time that 
each antibiotic will persist in milk of 
dairy animals treated with various 
dosages and kinds of antibiotic prep- 
arations by injection has not been 
definitely determined, from the ad- 
ministration’s experience with this 


TALLOWS 


Quality tallow from one of the largest 
animal fat processing plants in the 
Southwest. Guaranteed specifications in 
all grades of fats. 


Call collect anytime for quotations — MA 6-2803 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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class of drug, residues of some drugs 
may persist for days after the latest 
injection. Therefore, in the interest 
of the public health, this potential 
portal of entry for antibiotics in the 
milk supply must be closed, and to 
do so, users of these drugs must be 
informed through appropriate label- 
ing. Therefore, the commissioner pro- 
poses to amend the regulations for 
the certification of antibiotic and an- 
tibiotic-containing drugs (21 CFR, 
Part 146) by adding thereto, the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“146.14. Antibiotic and antibiotic- 
containing drugs intended for use 
in the prevention or treatment of 
infections of veterinary animals by 
the intramuscular or intravenous 
route; labeling. Whenever the la- 
beling of an antibiotic drug in- 
cluded in the regulations in this 
chapter suggests or recommends 
its use in the prevention or treat- 
ment of infections of veterinary 
animals by the intramuscular or 
intravenous route of administra- 


tion, the label of such drugs shall 
bear either the statement ‘Warn- 
ing: Not for use in dairy animals 
since this use will result in con- 
tamination of the milk with the 
antibiotic’ or the statement ‘Warn- 
ing: Milk taken from treated dairy 
animals within .. hours after the 
latest injection must not be used 
for human consumption,’ and the 
blank has been filled in with that 
figure which shall not be greater 
than 96, which the commissioner 
has authorized the manufacturer 
of the drug to use. The commis- 
sioner shall determine what such 
figure shall be from information 
submitted by the manufacturer 
which the commissioner considers 
adequate to prove the time after 
the latest injection that the milk 
from treated animals will contain 
no residue of the antibiotics.” 
Persons who may wish to submit 
their views on the notice may do so 
in writing to the Hearing Clerk, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 


Welfare, Room 5440, .330 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington 25, 
by May 9. Written views and com- 
ments should be filed in quintuplicate. 


Whitmayer Sales Unit 
Expanded, Realigned 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — “The steady 
increase in the number of Whitmoyer 
dealers has necessitated another ex- 
pansion in the sales organization and 
a realignment of several sales terri- 
tories,” reports C. W. Whitmoyer, 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
ne. 

Ronald Myers, who has represented 
Whitmoyer in the Shenandoah Valley 
area for the past several years, has 
now been put in charge of sales in 
the south central states. His head- 
quarters is Memphis, Tenn. Ware- 
house stocks of Whitmoyer products 
will be set up in Memphis to supply 
Whitmoyer pharmaceutical and nu- 
tritional products to the poultry, ani- 


You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


1. A diseount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


2. Simplified inventory for the customer. 
3. Identification for medicated feeds. 

4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
5. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


6. Service...you can give small customers as good delivery service 
as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 
9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 
Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 
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mal and feed industry in that area. 

John Stevens has replaced Mr. 
Myers in the Virginia area. Mr. 
Stevens, who has a background of 
considerable experience in the poul- 
try business, will make his home in 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Glenn Rohr, who has represented 
Whitmoyer in sections of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for a number 
of years, will now also handle the 
Delmarva area. Mr. Rohr’s home is in 
Doylestown, Pa. 

In the deep south, James Hardy, a 
former county agent and feed com- 
pany representative, is now with 
Whitmoyer. He will work primarily 
in South Alabama and South Georgia, 
Mr. Hardy lives in Dothan, Ala. 

Bernard Mangum, Rock Hill, S.C., 
will serve as representative in South 
Carolina. Mr. Mangum had been con- 
nected with various phases of the 
poultry and feed business prior to 
joining Whitmoyer. 

The latter two men will work out 


of the Whitmoyer Laboratories of 
Dixie, Inc., headquarters in Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 


Exhibit Space Sale 
Opened by NEPPCO 


TRENTON, N.J.—Taking its cue 
from the economic storms that have 
battered the poultry industry during 
the past year, the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council has 
launched the sale of exhibit space for 
its annual exposition with the theme, 
“Chart Your Poultry Future.” 

The exposition and annual conven- 
tion will be held in the War Memor- 
ial Auditorium, Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 
4-6. This will mark the first return 
to the Empire State poultry area 
since 1956. 

“The selection of the seagoing slo- 
gan for this year’s show was no acci- 
dent,” commented Doris Endebrock, 
exposition manager. “The northeast- 
ern poultryman is in a period when 


his course must be as carefully plot- 
ted as that of any steamer or plane.” 

In keeping with today’s “stormy 
poultry economic seas,” the Council’s 
exposition staff is carefully mapping 
a completely refitted educational pro- 
gram, special features and demon- 
strations. 

The War Memorial Auditorium is 
a modern exhibition center, with am- 
ple parking areas and close proximity 
to Syracuse hotels. All are within 
walking distance of the building. 

Exhibit space reservations, which 
begin on May 1, should be directed 
to Miss Endebrock at NEPPCO, 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


Feed Company Formed 


ESCALON, CAL. — Hashem Nara- 
ghi, feed and grain dealer in the 
Stockton area, has formed a new 
company, Security Feeds, Inc. First 
plans for the new concern are for 
the construction of a feed mill in 
Escalon. 
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Pennsylvania Co-op 
Studies Contracting 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Since estab- 
lishment of procurement and distri- 
bution divisions of the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Cooperative in Febru- 
ary, careful study of each of the 
Farm Bureau's service functions is 
being made, according to George Con- 
nor, general manager. 

He explains one of the service 
functions receiving lengthy and seri- 
ous consideration is that of contract 
feeding programs. 

“We recognize that many farmers 
today own facilities but are unable 
to finance production through regu- 
lar channels,” Mr. Connor says. “This 
is particularly true in the area of 
broilers, layers, dairy and beef cattle 
and hogs. 

“The need makes it obvious that 
Farm Bureau must have adequate 
programs in contract feeding. These 
Services ultimately will be offered 
through our distribution division.” 

Need for the careful studies was 
attributed to the “disastrous results” 
suffered by the entire broiler indus- 
try as a result of quickly devised pro- 
grams in the past. “Naturally,” Mr. 
Connor said, “we must avoid any 
similar mistakes in the future. 

“Thus, any programs the Farm 
Bureau develops for the future will 
be designed to serve needs,” he said. 
“They must be well controlled and 
operated under sound financial pro- 
cedures. Purpose of the programs will 
be to provide services for farmers 
who have proven their skills in farm- 
ing and who have exercised sound 
judgment in their business. 

“Above all, any contract feed pro- 
grams offered by Farm Bureau must 
be guided by sound management,” 
the general manager cautioned. 

“If all these attributes are embod- 
ied in the program, and especially if 
we are certain all controls are work- 
ing, contract programs can be good 
business,” he said. “Having gained by 
our past experiences, I'm sure Farm 
Bureau can keep abreast of the ever- 
changing times to provide needed and 
worthwhile programs in the future.” 


MILLING FIRM FORMED 

NEW GLARUS, WIS.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed for the 
Wally & Disch Milling Co., Inc., New 
Glarus, for the sale of feeds, seéds 
and other types of agricultural sup- 
plies. The initial agent is Walter G. 
Niedzwiecke, and other agents are 
Jacob S. and Rolland P. Disch. 
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USDA Report Shows Number of 
Turkeys Raised in 1959 Up 5% 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s annual report 
on turkey production in the US. 
shows that the number of birds raised 
in 1959 was up 5% over the 1958 to- 
tal. The 1959 total, 82.1 million, is 
1% more than the previous record 
established in 1957. 

The increases in numbers raised of 
20% in the west north central states 
and 9% in the east north central 
more than offset the decreases rec- 
orded of 7% in the south central, 6% 
in the north Atlantic, 5% in the west, 
and 1% in the south Atlantic states. 

Minnesota led in 1959 production of 
turkeys with 13.4 million birds. Other 
top ranking states include: Califor- 
nia, 12.8 million; Iowa, 8 million; Vir- 
ginia, 6.7 million; Wisconsin, 4 mil- 
lion; Texas, 3.8 million; Missouri, 3.6 
million; Ohio, 3 million, and Indiana, 
3 million. 


The west north central states, the 
largest producing area, raised 35% of 
the turkeys in 1959. Ratings of other 
areas include the west, 23%; east 
north central, 15%; south Atlantic, 
14%; south central, 9%, and north 
Atlantic, 4%. 

Breeds Raised: Turkey growers 
raised 66.6 million heavy breed tur- 
keys in 1959—1% more than in 1958. 
Heavy white breed turkeys accounted 
for 27% of all heavy breed turkeys 
raised. Growers raised 15.5 million 
light breed turkeys—an increase of 
27%. Of the turkeys raised in 1959, 
81% were heavy breeds and 19% 
light breeds. 

Turkey Sales: Turkeys sold in 1959 
totaled 81.4 million—6% more than 
in 1958. Growers indicated that the 
proportions of turkeys sold as fryer- 
roasters were 77% of the light breeds, 


about 31% of the heavy whites and 
1% of the other heavy turkeys. 

January 1 Breeder Hen Holdings: 
Holdings of heavy breed turkey hens 
on Jan. 1, 1960, totaled 3.0 million 
birds—a decrease of about 3% from 
the previous year. The number of 
light breed hens totaled 420,000—a 
decrease of 30%. The number of all 
other turkeys (market birds and 
breeder toms) on hand Jan. 1, 1960, 
at 2,237,000 was 1% above a year 
earlier. 

Prices: The average price received 
for turkeys sold in 1959 was 23.9¢ per 
pound live weight, same as the aver- 
age price received in 1958. Prices 
during the first 10 months of 1959 av- 
eraged lower than a year earlier; 
however, turkey prices advanced to a 
higher level in November and De- 
cember. 

Cash : Cash receipts from 
the sale of 1,379 million pounds live 
weight of turkeys in 1959 totaled 
$329 million—5% more than in 1958. 

Death Loss: Loss of poults in 1959 
was 8.9% of those started, compared 


Ses knows that her calf is well taken care of if the SCHENLEY'’s SOLUDRI 
is part of the feed-manufacturer’s milk replacer. 

Dairy cows also like SCHENLEY’s CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
WITH SOLUBLES as a popular protein supplement. It is a favorite ingredient 
in concentrate mixture for cattle. Both SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI and CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES include GFF, the Grain Fer- 
mentation Factor. They are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire 


to-day. 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 


1959 
———Raised* 
State and Hea Light 
division s breeds Total 
——(000's omitted—— 
50 2 52 
New Hampshire 122 0 122 
Vermont ......... 56 0 56 
Massachusetts 417 8 425 
le Island 25 2 27 
Connecticut ...... 234 2 236 
jew York ....... 583 it 594 
New Jersey ...... 142 13 155 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,199 101 1,300 
N. Atlantic . 2,628 139 2,967 
1,042 iis 1,160 
Michigan ........ 730 930 
Wisconsin ....... 3,872 127 3,999 
E. N. Central 9,041 2,218 12,059 
Minnesota ....... 11,715 1,646 13,36! 
6684 1,345 8,029 
Missouri ......... 3,125 440 3,565 
North Dakota 773 18 791 
South Dakota 698 77 775 
Nebraska ........ 1,033 45 1,078 
Kansas 737 825 
W. N. Central.. 24,765 3,659 28,424 
Delaware ........ 132 335 467 
Maryland ........ 200 43 243 
1,58! 5,115 6,696 
West Virginia .... 252 785 1,037 
North Carolina 1,535 218 1,753 
South Carolina ... 742 40 782 
Georgia ......... 31 315 
S. Atlantic . 4934 6,819 = 
Kentucky ......... 357 6 
Tennessee ....... 36 
Alabama ........ 141 56 197 
Mississippi ...... 174 71 245 
Arkansas .......-. 1,51 363 1,874 
Louisiana ........ 3! 31 
kiahoma ........ 858 15s 1,013 
3,100 680 3,780 
S$. Central ..... 6,263 1,367 7,630 
Montana ......... 4 28 
195 45 240 
Wyoming ........ 4 ! 5 
~ 1,272 4 1,286 
New Mexico ..... 78 5 83 
103 0 103 
2,314 323 2,637 
ashington ...... 
Oregon ........+5 1,243 214 1,457 
Cali 12,161 660 12,821 
17, 1,280 19,230 
66,58! 15,482 82.063 


with 8.6% in 1958. Loss of breeding 
stock as a percent of breeders on 
hand Jan. 1 was 5.5%, compared with 
6.6% in 1958. 


Canadian Gets PENB 

’59 Research Award 
CHICAGO—Prof. Earle S. Snyder 

of Ontario Agricultural College, Uni- 


versity of Toronto, a Canadian poul- 
try scientist and specialist in the field 


ment Award of the Poultry and Egg 
National Board at its 20th annual 
meeting. 

The Research Achievement Award 
has been presented annually since 
1955 to recognize outstanding achieve- 
ment in the fields of poultry products 
technology and marketing and to en- 
courage research toward increased 
consumption of eggs and poultry 
meats. 


ELEVATOR BURNS 

RIPPEY, IOWA —Fire destroyed 
the Rippey Farmers Cooperative Ele- 
vator here recently, with loss esti- 
mated at $140,000-$150,000 accord- 
ing to Richard Nail, elevator mana- 
ger. The main elevator and two feed 
warehouses were completely de- 
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protects ch 
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LASTING IMMUNITY TO COCCIDIOSIS 
requires exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of CoccrVac and a 
recommended coccidiostat, such as TRITHIADOL®, 
assures both! 

CoccrVac*, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides a meas- 
ured exposure through vaccination . . . TRITHIADOL, 
the superior, time-tested coccidiostat by STEKWIN, 
protects while immunity is developing. 

Yet this solid, active immunity saves you up to 
$7.50 per 1000 birds over the use of a coccidiostat 
alone. 


WITH “PROTECTION TEAM” IMMUNITY... 


BROILER GROWERS avoid costly mortality and 
weight loss caused by coccidiosis. REPLACE- 
MENT GROWERS get protection against coccid- 
josis in later growth period and laying cycle. 


*COCCIVAC le the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, inc. 
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Because the best protection is the most economical, 


GET THE FULL STORY ON THE “PROTECTION TEAM” 


See your Sterwin Representative/or send coupon today! 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HAMMERMILL 


_QRIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


3. W-W’s exclusive Star Cylinder has oa 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 
2. W-W has many quality features as well 
@s a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 

surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 
5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 

are representative prices:* 


Model HP Feed Opening Price* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24" $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.0.b. 
factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 


catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 
Dept. 311 
: 2957 NORTH MARKET 
w-w GRINDER CORP. WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


PIGS IN HOG HOOD—Dr. Combs (left, foreground) and his wife reach 
into the hog hood into which pigs in the uterus have been placed. They look 
through the windows to see what they are doing. The pigs now will be put 
into a transfer box, then into a station wagon and taken to the C. & G. Labo- 
ratories about three miles away where they will be placed in an incubator. 


Al Gustaveson 


112 Mohawk Drive 
Biltmore Estates 
Barrington, Illinois 
DUnkirk 1-3023 


Quatit’ Gor; 
SERVICE 


“Ray Ewing 


Pex, Kraft’s milk by-product feed for all poultry, builds bigger 
sales for you by speeding growth and substantially increasing 
feed efficiency for your poultry-raising customers. Poultrymen 
using Pex get bigger, plumper birds with improved finish that 
fetch higher prices at market. And better birds mean greater 
income for poultrymen—bigger sales for Pex—sure profit for 
dealers who sell or mix in Pex. Pex comes in self-feeder blocks 
and pellets and in semi-solid or dry form for mixing. Pex, backed 
by powerful Kraft advertising and merchandising support. 


PEX 


milk by-product feeds by 


KRAFT 


... the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 
KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION—Chicago 90, Illinois 


Feed Man and Veterinarian 
Provide Disease-Free Pigs 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Clifford Green, a feed man who 
owns Green Products Co., Conrad, 
Iowa and Dr. B. O. Combs, a veteri- 
narian, have organized the C. & G. 
Laboratories to provide farmers in 
the area with disease-free pigs. 

The new firm is housed in a 24 by 
64 ft. building adjacent to the Green 
Products Co. and is fully equipped 
with individual incubators for baby 
pigs, as well as sanitized brooders. 

The process followed by C. & G. 
Laboratories is mainly that perfected 
by the University of Nebraska Expe- 
riment Station in 1958, 1959. 

Farmers who have sows which are 
due to farrow can turn a sow over 
to the C. & G. Laboratories and get 
back, at the end of four weeks, pigs 
which are free of atrophic rhinitis 
and virus pneumonia, two of the dis- 
eases which greatly affect swine mor- 
tality. Nebraska experiments have 
shown that the disease-free pig pro- 
gram reduced mortality from 30.6% 
to 8.3% in many litters. 

To get a disease-free four-week 
pig from the C. & G. Laboratories, 
the farmer currently pays $42 per 
pig. With such disease-free pigs, he 
can begin to build a disease-free herd, 
raising his pigs under ‘normal condi- 


REMOVING THE UTERUS—This is 
the uterus containing the baby pigs 
being removed from the sow. 


tions, but constantly taking disease 
precautions. 

Here is how the program works: 

According to researchers, nature 
has provided tools by which man can 
obtain disease-free pigs from gilts 
and sows even though they come 
from diseased herds. The pig, at birth, 
is free of disease. He lacks, however, 
the antibodies or the protective sub- 
stances which he needs to survive in 
his natural environment and normal- 
ly depends upon colostrum to supply 
them. The pig can survive without 
colostrum, provided he is placed for 
the first week of his life in an envir- 
onment that will protect him from 
disease germs. 

Perform Hysterectomy 
C. & G. Laboratories obtains dis- 


ease-free pigs from their dam 2-4 
days before they would be farrowed. 


CLEANING PROOESS—Here is a 


sow at the packing house being 
cleaned prior to being anesthetized 
for the hysterectomy. 
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PARTNERS IN FIRM—Dr. B. O. Combs (left) and Clifford Green, partners 
in the firm, stand in the main room of C. & G. Laboratories discussing feed 
and pigs. The firm handles Pillsbury feeds. 


This is done through an operation 
called hysterectomy, which C. & G. 
performs at a Conrad Packing Com- 
pany plant. Hysterectomy is removal 
of the uterus. 

The dam is hoisted by her hind 
legs and lowered head first into a 
barrel containing a small amount of 
dry ice. The dry ice turns to carbon 
dioxide gas which anaesthetizes the 


sow. The belly is opened. The gravid 
uterus is removed and passed through 
an antiseptic lock into an enclosed 
hood. 

The pigs are quickly torn out of 
the uterus so they may breathe air 
rather than the fluid in which they 
are naturally suspended. Air in the 
hood has been filtered so it contains 
no germs. The pigs are then trans- 


PIGS TRANSFERRED—After one week to 10 days in the incubators, the 
pigs are transferred to a pig brooder room. Here Mrs. Combs holds up a pig 
which she has taken from one of these brooders. 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—ASiNEEDED 


S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


TIME BELTS 
POWER SPOILAGE 


SAVES 


Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 


Installed singly or in tandem. Recommended the best 


Write for Catalog 
HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


408 So. 48th Ave. “Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 


A Feed Laboratory is an s#2vectmen?t 
in 


You've heard it time and time again. “A company can’t 
stand still . . . it’s either forward, or eventually backward.” How 
about your company? Are you planning for progress. A modern 
laboratory in your plant marks you as a progressive manufacturer. 
It offers you this important value, plus much more. 


For instance, it has been estimated that accurate, in- 
plant determination of protein content at the time of mixing can 
save from $1 to $2 a ton on the cost of finished feeds. A modern 
laboratory also gives you tools for research of your own. 


Laboratory Construction Company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of Kjeldah! apparatus for protein determination, heart 
of any feed laboratory. We also manufacture virtually all of the re- 
lated apparatus and furniture you need for a completely modern 
and efficient feed laboratory. Why not-drop us a line today. Just 
give us a general idea of your present 
set-up. We'll be happy to submit plans 
and cost estimate. No obligation on 
your part, of course. 


FREE CATALOG — This new catalog 
pictures and describes our complete 
line of apparatus and furniture for 
feed laboratories. Send for your copy 
today. 


INCUBATORS—A baby pig is put into each one of these incubators for one 
week to 10 days. The air going to the incubators is filtered. Air discharged is 
sucked out by pipes and taken outdoors. The air each pig breathes is never 
breathed by any other pig in the room. Temperature in the room is kept at 95°. 


Laboratory Construction Co. 
8811 Prospect Feed Division Kansas City 30, Mo. 
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HAMMERMILL 


_ ORIGINATORS Of HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


3. W-W’s exclusive Star Cylinder has oa 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 

tionally long life. Hammers are hard- for over 50 years. Original mills are 

surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. still in use. 
5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 
gre representative prices:* 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 
2. W-W has many quality features as well 
@s a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 


Model HP Feed Opening Price* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.0.b. 
factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 
cctalog and ask about ient time-payment plan. 


Dept. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


PIGS IN HOG HOOD—Dr. Combs (left, foreground) and 
into the hog hood into which pigs in the uterus have been placed. They look 
through the windows to see what they are doing. The pigs now 
into a transfer box, then into a station wagon and taken to the C. & G. Labo- 
ratories about three miles away where they will be placed in an incubator. 
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and pellets and in semi-solid or dry form for mixing. Pex, backed 
by powerful Kraft advertising and merchandising support. 
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Feed Man and Veterinarian | 
Provide Disease-Free Pigs 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Clifford Green, a feed man who 
owns Green Products Co., Conrad, 
Iowa and Dr. B. O. Combs, a veteri- 
narian, have organized the C. & G. 
Laboratories to provide farmers in 
the area with disease-free pigs. 

The new firm is housed in a 24 by 
64 ft. building adjacent to the Green 
Products Co. and is fully equipped 
with individual incubators for baby 
pigs, as well as sanitized brooders. 

The process followed by C. & G. 
Laboratories is mainly that perfected 
by the University of Nebraska Expe- 
riment Station in 1958, 1959. 

Farmers who have sows which are 
due to farrow can turn a sow over 
to the C. & G. Laboratories and get 
back, at the end of four weeks, pigs 
which are free of atrophic rhinitis 
and virus pneumonia, two of the dis- 
eases which greatly affect swine mor- 
tality. Nebraska experiments have 
shown that the disease-free pig pro- 
gram reduced mortality from 30.6% 
to 8.3% in many litters. 

To get a disease-free four-week 
pig from the C. & G. Laboratories, 
the farmer currently pays $42 per 
pig. With such disease-free pigs, he 
can begin to build a disease-free herd, 
raising his pigs under normal condi- 


REMOVING THE UTERUS—This is 


the uterus containing the baby pigs 
being removed from the sow. . 


tions, but constantly taking disease 
precautions. 

Here is how the program works: i 

According to researchers, nature 
has provided tools by which man can 4 
obtain disease-free pigs from gilts 
and sows even though they come 
from diseased herds. The pig, at birth, 
is free of disease. He lacks, however, 
the antibodies or the protective sub- 
stances which he needs to survive in 
his natural environment and normal- 
ly depends upon colostrum to supply 
them. The pig can survive without ny 
colostrum, provided he is placed for 
the first week of his life in an envir- 
onment that will protect him from 
disease germs. 

Perform Hysterectomy 

C. & G. Laboratories obtains dis- 
ease-free pigs from their dam 2-4 
days before they would be farruwed. ? 


sow at the packing house being 
cleaned prior to being anesthetized 
for the hysterectomy. 
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PARTNERS IN FIRM—Dr. B. O. Combs (left) and Clifford Green, partners 
in the firm, stand in the main room of C. & G. Laboratories discussing feed 
and pigs. The firm handles Pillsbury feeds. 


This is done through an operation 
called hysterectomy, which C. & G. 
performs at a Conrad Packing Com- 
pany plant. Hysterectomy is removal 
of the uterus. 

The dam is hoisted by her hind 
legs and lowered head first into a 


sow. The belly is opened. The gravid 
uterus is removed and passed through 
an antiseptic lock into an enclosed 
hood. 

The pigs are quickly torn out of 
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Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 


Made of cast Iron for long life, stability and efficiency. Can be 
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Write for Catalog 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


408 So. 48th Ave. “Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 
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barrel containing a small amount of | are naturally suspended. Air in the 
in Progress 


dry ice. The dry ice turns to carbon | hood has been filtered so it contains 
dioxide gas which anaesthetizes the | no germs. The pigs are then trans- 


You've heard it time and time again. ‘A company can't 
stand still . . . it’s either forward, or eventually backward." How 
about your company? Are you planning for progress. A modern 
laboratory in your plant marks you as a progressive manufacturer. 
It offers you this important value, plus much more. 


PIGS TRANSFERRED—After one week to 10 days in the incubators, the 
pigs are transferred to a pig brooder room. Here Mrs. Combs holds up a pig 
which she has taken from one of these brooders. 

For instance, it has been estimated that accurate, in- 
plant determination of protein content at the time of mixing can 
save from $1 to $2 a ton on the cost of finished feeds. A modern 
laboratory also gives you tools for research of your own. 


Laboratory Construction Company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of Kjeldahl apparatus for protein determination, heart 
of any feed laboratory. We also manufacture virtually all of the re- 
lated apparatus and furniture you need for a completely modern 
and efficient feed laboratory. Why not-drop us a line today. Just 
give us a general idea of your present 
set-up. We'll be happy to submit plans 
and cost estimate. No obligation on 
your part, of course. 


FREE CATALOG —This new catalog 
pictures and describes our complete 
line of apparatus and furniture for 
feed laboratories. Send for your copy 
today. 


INCUBATORS—A baby pig is put into each one of these incubators for one 
week to 10 days. The air going to the incubators is filtered. Air discharged is 
sucked out by pipes and taken outdoors. The air each pig breathes is never 
breathed by any other pig in the room. Temperature in the room is kept at 95°. 


Laboratory Construction Co. 
8811 Prospect Feed Division Kansas City 30, Mo. 
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C&G BUILDING—This is the CO. & G. Laboratories building on the Green 
Products Co. grounds. Clifford Green and Dr. Combs are partners in the firm. 


ferred under cover to special boxes 
and taken to the C. & G. Laboratories 
by station wagon. 


Here each pig is placed into a 
sanitized incubator. Each incubator 
has constantly filtered air, which is 


drawn from the incubator by means 
of an exhaust fan. The temperature 
of the incubator room is kept at a 
constant 95 during the one week in 
which the pigs are in separate incu- 
bators. 

A Mueller Gas Furnace is used to 
bring heated air into the incubator 
and other rooms at 70° and electric 
heat then brings the incubator room 
temperature to 95°. C. & G. Labora- 
tories currently has 48 incubators in 
service. 

Each incubator is equipped with a 
small feedbox into which a formula 
is placed. This formula consists of 1 
qt. of milk, one egg, 5 cc mineral 
mix and 1 cc Vit K mix. Each pig re- 
ceives one-eighth qt. of this mix 
daily. 

After the first week, the baby pigs 
are taken out of the incubators and 
placed into a room where there are 
brooders. Each brooder contains from 
8-12 pigs. Here the temperature is 
kept at 85° and the air is also fil- 
tered. 

In the brooders, the baby pigs learn 
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THE PLASTIC ELEVATOR BUCKET 


STOPS CAKING 

@ CAN'T RUST 

@ STRONG AND SHATTER-PROOF 
@ HIGH SPEED AND LIGHTWEIGHT 


@ SPARK AND STATIC-PROOF 


In elevators across the country, this revo- 
lutionary plastic bucket is rewriting the 
books on maintenance costs and over- 
head! Because no Dura-Buket has ever 
worn out even after four and five years 
handling hot and cold pellets, break 
stock, steam rolled barley, wet tempered 
wheat, meat scrap, molasses feed, even 
wet cement block aggregate. 


*SPECIAL PLASTIC BY FIBERITE CORP. 
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to eat solid feed and to drink water. 
The milk part in the formula is grad- 
ually cut down and dry feed is added. 
This formula holds through the sec- 
ond and. third weeks. During the 
fourth week, the milk is eliminated 
from the feed program and the baby 
pigs are given all the dry feed they 
can eat. 

At this point, the pigs are adapted 
to farm-type management. 

aaa this point on, the hog farmer 

disease-free pigs can 
coon to build a disease-free herd. 
Naturally, says Mr. Green, the man 
interested in such a herd will be the 
large, pure-bred hog raiser, or the 
farmer who wishes to cut the disease 
loss in his herd. The purchaser of a 
disease-free pig needs to put them in 
premises uncontaminated by any 
other herd of hogs for a period of at 
least six weeks, and he also needs to 
keep the premises very sanitary. 

Gives Advantages 

Dr. Combs points out that the hog 
raiser who has a herd of disease-free 
pigs (rhinitis and virus pneumonia) 
will get better feed efficiency, for 
healthy pigs eat better than sick 
pigs. Also by cutting down mortality, 
the hog raiser can increase his pro- 
duction. C. & G. disease-free pigs, 
Dr. Combs states, “do not need anti- 
biotic or iron shots. Like all other 
pigs, however, they need to be vacci- 
nated for cholera, etc.” 

From Dec. 14, 1959, through Jan. 
13, 1960, the C. & G. Laboratories 
raised 131 pigs through this disease- 
free program. The local packing com- 
pany processes each sow after the 
hysterectomy. 

Both Mr. Green and Dr. Combs say 
that some of the equipment they use 
in this laboratory had to be custom 
made. After each litter of pigs, each 
piece of equipment and the room are 
steam-cleaned and fumigated. These 
sanitation features, plus the filtering 
of air are very important in the dis- 
ease-control project. Dr. and Mrs. 
Combs handle the baby pigs and give 
them their feed. The doctor and his 
wife wear sanitary masks during the 
entire process. 

Dr. Combs points out that the baby 
pigs taken into the laboratory live 
under more sanitary conditions for 
the first week or more than do 
babies in the average hospital. This 
is due to the fact that air is filtered 
into each incubator and temperatures 
controlled, whereas in many hospital 
nurseries all babies are in one room 
and air is not filtered. In the dis- 
ease-free pig program, filtering of 
air into each incubator for one week 
is routine procedure. 

Mr. Green reports that farmers 
from many parts of Iowa and other 
states visit the C. & G. Laboratories. 
While they cannot enter the incuba- 
tor or brooder rooms they can ob- 
serve the operations through win- 
dows. “Naturally,” says Mr. Green, 
“a discussion of feeding procedure 
comes up.” 

Usually Mr. Green has several bags 
of feed on display. Some of these are 
Pillsbury feeds and others are Green 
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... that's how customers describe their delivery of 


Coronet Granular DIKAL and 
Coronet D efluorinated P hosphate 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 
CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
18.0% min, | 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
| 34.0% max. | 


Screen enulysie: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, 
plus or minus 5%. 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 
18.5% min, | 20.0% min, | 0.12% max. 
23.0% max. 
Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% on 
200 mesh. 


Better Service... by rail and extensive private 
truek facilities... provide Coronet customers 
dependable deliveries around the clock. 


Whether you manufacture feed in California, 
Colorado or Carolina, you’ll be pleased with the 
better delivery service you receive when you use 
Coronet phosphorus feed supplements. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP or DIKAL delivered 
to your plant. The better service comes free. Let 
us prove it! 


ie COMPANY, INCORPORATED ¢ NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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feeds made by the Green Products 
Co., which specializes in alfalfa prod- 


ucts. 

As with all new projects, reports 
Mr. Green, the cost of obtaining a 
disease-free pig—now $42 at this lab- 
oratory—is a question of much dis- 
cussion with farmers who visit the 
plant. This gives Dr. Combs and Mr. 
Green an opportunity to tell farmers 
that “the greater feed efficiency ob- 
tained by disease-free pigs is worth 
something. So is the better mortality 
figure, a drop frequently from 30% 
to 8.3.” 

“Then, too,” states Mr. Green, “the 
farmer who starts with a disease-free 
herd can use the breeding stock to 
continue the program. By controlling 
disease problems the farmer with dis- 
ease-free breeding stock can build a 
herd and raise stock which will cost 
less eventually to raise than pigs 
with no free from disease period. 

“Many pure bred herd owners from 
numerous states are deeply interested 
in our program,” says Mr. Green. 
“They are buying the bulk of the 
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Elba-Winchdozer slvtiie the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 
models available, all reasonably priced. 


CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L.I., NEW YORK 


Send this coupon now for complete specifications 


Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-423 
94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. |., New York 
Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 


unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI(] BULLY[J 


CARS 


HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 
wit UNLOADING BULK CARS 


DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
put—30 tons of soft feed per hour. 
Generates a pull up to 1400 pounds. 
Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 
It weighs 480 ibs. 


BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 voits) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 


MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. it weighs 946 Ibs. 


“| think this mechanized poultry 
business can be carried too far!" 


pigs now from us, but so are some 
local farmers, too. We feel this is a 
program which is going to grow, for 
the disease-free status can be proved 
through post mortems.” 


Started in 1947 


Mr. Green started Green Products 
Co. in 1947. It consists today of an 
alfalfa dehydrating plant, a small 
custom mixing plant and a retail 
feed store. Recently, the firm opened 
a large custom mix plant at Beaman, 
seven miles from the Conrad plant. 

The Conrad plant is operated by 12 
men seasonally. The crews go into 
the fields in summer and cut stand- 
ing alfalfa, chop it, bring it to the 
mill, dry it, grind it and then pellet 
it. 


A California pellet mill is used 
here. It has a capacity of about 3% 
tons per hour. All alfalfa production 
is pelleted and stored in sheds. Then, 
when there is need for bagged alfal- 
fa meal, the stored pellets are ground. 
Mr. Green says that by pelleting all 
alfalfa the color and texture are 
subject to better control. Sometimes 
the mill uses two shifts to handle pel- 
leting production. The firm has a 
fully-equipped service department. 
Most of the repairs on a large amount 
of harvesting and dehydrating ma- 
chinery are made by Mr. Green’s 
crews. 

With a dehydrating plant, a new 
custom mill, a feed store and a dis- 
ease-free pig program, Mr. Green 
feels his firm is in a good position 
to meet the needs of local agricul- 
ture. 


LAYER FEED REQUIREMENTS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—A 4-lb. 
Leghorn hen will eat about 56 Ib. of 
feed for maintenance in a year. For 
every seven eggs she lays, she will 
need an additional pound of feed. The 
laying flock requires 25-28 Ib. of feed 
for 100 layers daily for high produc- 
tion, according to Rutgers University 
poultry specialists. 


Feed Industry 


Chemical Analyses 
e Vitamin Assays 

e Drug Assays 

e Spectrographic Analyses 
e Chick Feeding Tests 

Consultation 

¢ Formula Reviews 


PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


| 
RED? 
<a> 
i> 
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UNLOAD 
€ 
| 
Write for Schedule of Charges { 
FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
— \ LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 


We tried dissolving vitamin A in hot wax. No go. Loose 
vitamin A is free to diffuse right out from between the 


We tried soaking vitamin A oil into o spongy material, 


Squeeze a wet sponge, and what happens? wax crystals, 
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We took c gumlike substance and dissolved vitamin A 
in it. Still no go. Some of the vitamin A doesn't dissolve. 
What does dissolve may be hard for the bird's digestive 
system to extract. 


This is it 


Our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. \t contains about 10 million microdroplets of vitamin A 
palmitate embedded in each tiny sphere of edible gelatin. The vitamin is not free to 
diffuse. The gelatin is practically impervious to air. Since it is water-soluble, it resists 
the penetration of oil-soluble chemical invaders that could attack the vitamin A oil. 


And it is easy to digest. 


Many a fine theory has been advanced to explain what happens to vitamin 
A in feed supplements. These pictures are more than theory. They are as 
close as we can get to engineering drawings of vitamin A supplements we 
have made and tested in feeds. 

The champion of them all for stability was and is the gelatin bead, our 
PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. In contact with destructive minerals in the feed, 
gelatin appears to provide an impassable barrier. Even at high humidities, 
even after pelleting, this gelatin formulation protects the vitamin well. 


We've just published a booklet that provides a real treatise on the subject 
of vitamin A for feeds. Covering the vitamin itself, coating, particle size, 
stability, and biological potency, it includes in condensed form the re- 
sults of years of research in our laboratories. 

Everyone concerned with the fortification of feeds should have a copy. 
For yours, write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


leaders in research and 
production of vitamins A and E 


Also... distilled monoglycerides... 


7 some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division o Eastman Kodak Company 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


It Pays to Have 
Them Talking 


Herman Acker was half asleep on 
the davenport in his living room that 
April night as he sat reading the local 
newspaper. From the kitchen came 
the sound of dishes being washed as 
his wife Myrtle bustled about. 


Suddenly, Herman blinked and 
glanced at the newspaper page more 
closely. “Myrtle!” he shouted. “Hey, 
that Joe Brooks is staging another 
stunt. Got a big ad on it.” 

“Oh, he just wants you to spend 
more money,” retorted his wife. 
“Everytime you go there you buy 
something. I know you.” 


Wide awake now, Herman came in- 
to the kitchen holding the weekly 
paper. “Gosh, this sounds like it’ll be 
fun!” he exclaimed. “Joe’s offering 
some prizes for some funny things.” 

“Funny things? Like what?” 

Herman chuckled. “Well, he offers 
a bag of pellets for the farmer who 
wears the most atrocious necktie on 


This little poult got to market faster | 
NNopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 6O Park Place, Newark, N.d. 


& 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. + Peoria, lll. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


May 9th at his store. Ma, what's 
atrocious?” 

“I don’t know, Herman. Look it 
up.” 

Herman picked up an old worn dic- 
tionary he had been given 15 years 
before as a premium when he bought 
a set of books about World War II 
He thumbed through it. “Atrocious 
means brutal, wicked and very bad. 
Say, Myrtle, that’s what’s wrong with 
some of my neckties, especially that 
last one your Ma give me.” 

Myrtle swung her plump form to- 
ward him, her hands still in the 
dishwater. “Herman Acker, how dare 
you talk like that about a present 
Ma gave you? If she knew how you 
felt about that present, it would 
break her heart. She went to so many 
stores to pick it out.” 

“Yeah, and it would break my heart 
to wear it any place else except to 
Joe Brooks’ on this contest day. Yel- 
low and green never were my colors.” 

“Well,” said his wife, “such a con- 
test. You’re a sucker for contests.” 

Herman chuckled. “Well, I'd do 
almost anything for a free sack of 
pellets.” 

Herman Likes Pellets 

“Pellets,” snapped his wife. “You 
won a bag of pellets in one of Joe’s 
Fali Buying Days and all you talk 
about since is pellets, pellets, pellets.” 

“Well,” countered Herman, “my 
young hogs like ‘em. And, man, do 
they gain on them—no spilled feed.” 

His wife bit her lip but said noth- 
ing. 

Herman grinned. “Joe also offers a 
$5 sack of pellets for the farmer with 
the loudest pair of socks. I got some 
of those, too. Our kids in the city 
pick out the goofiest colors.” 

“Don’t talk about our children like 
that, Herman. They mean well.” 

“And $5 for the farmer bringing 
in the oldest and worst looking hat. 
I got some of those, too.” 

“You certainly have,” said Myrtle. 
“Lots of them are all plastered with 
manure or lime or weed spray.” 

“Well,” defended Herman, “an old 
hat is like an old friend. I get used 
to my old hats. I’m allus lonesome in 
a new hat. I feel so dern foolish. But 
I got one with some holes in it. I'll 
enter that in Joe’s contest.” 

“You mean you have to leave these 
things with Joe?” 

Herman nodded. “Sure, you have to 
wear 'em into the store, and then Joe 
exhibits them on the wall, with your 
name on them.” 

“Oh!” almost shrieked Mrs. Acker. 
“How terrible. People will think we 
are poor if you exhibit an old hat 
like that.” 

Herman snorted. “You women! 
That's what I can’t understand about 
you. You're allus so darn social and 
uppish. So afraid of what other people 
are gonna think about your clothes. 
Men ain’t that way. They like to 
make fun of what they wear. They 
take pride in it. They like to horse 
around a little.” 

“Well, I don’t!” his wife informed 
him coolly. “Herman Acker, you sur- 
prise me. I thought I knew you pretty 

(Turn to page 36) 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 
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GRAIN EXPANDING 
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Watch feeding costs down with this 


richer dry molasses 
F ding Casall 

4 offers more profitable production 

a Now—add the richest dry molasses to your feed! NATICO, 

a the all sugar-cane molasses product. NATICO adds attractive FOR BEEF AND 

= new color and fragrance to feed, even makes dry home-grown DAIRY CATTLE, 


grains and roughages tastier to livestock. Try it and watch SWINE, POULTRY 
feeding costs go down while feeding efficiency goes up. Remem- 
ber—something wonderful happens when you add NATICO! 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 
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TIME-PROVED 
COCCIDIOSTAT 
MAKES NEWS! 


Always the economical, safe, effective 
coccidiostat — it now comes to you newly 
formulated for convenience and low cost 


You know Nitrophenide as one of 
the earliest and most effective 
coccidiostatic drugs. This drug was 
chosen originally by Cyanamid on 
the basis of its high anti-coccidial 
activity —particularly against cecal 
and intestinal coccidiosis—and 
because of its relatively low toxicity 
and its economy of use. 
Nitrophenide has been fed in 
formula feeds for more than 10 
years with safety and effectiveness. 
It is time-proved on poultry farms. 
A balanced coccidiostat 
Nitrophenide is not an overpower- 
ing drug...it does not kill all 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


oécysts. It has the balance most 
desired in a good coccidiostat: it is 
strong enough to prevent coccidiosis 
outbreaks and yet mild enough to 
permit the development of immu- 
nity from either natural or vaccine- 
induced exposure. 


New formulation at lower cost 
Now ...this superior coccidiostat 
comes in a new formulation known 
as NITROPHENIDE-20. This 20% 
premix of nitrophenide can be easily 
incorporated into feeds at one 
recommended level: 2 pounds per 
ton of feed. It is safe for all growing 
chickens at this recommended level. 


It may be fed to broilers right up to 
market day and to replacement 
pullets up to housing time. 
Incorporate NITROPHENIDE-20. 
It is available to you at its most 
favorable price in history. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


NITROPHENIDE-20 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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well after being married to you for 
17 years. Now, I have my doubts.” 

Herman chuckled. “You jest ex- 
pected too much of me, honey. I 
don’t of you. I jest knew no man 
could ever figger out a woman 100%, 
so I give up long time ago.” 

His wife did not reply, but scraped 
harder on a greasy frying pan, as 
though trying to punish it and Her- 
man at the same time. 


Hairy Chest Contest 

“But the prize contest that I sure 
oughta win is this one about the hair 
on the chest.” 

Myrtle Acker gasped, and turned 
toward her husband. “Herman, you 
wouldn't!” 

“Well, why not? I 'm proud of that 
hair on my chest. I got a good crop 
of it. And I don’t use any 20-20-20 
on it, either. That just grows because 
I'm a—I’m a man’s man, I guess— 
not one of these milk-white, hairless 
guys.” 

Myrtle Acker stamped her foot. 


UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


You save labor costs in 
handling bulk materials with 
the Weigh-Burro bulk scale. 
Delays are eliminated, the 
work goes faster. The Weigh- 
Burro's scale capacity is 
1,000 Ibs. Hopper bottom 
discharges instantly. Con- 
struction is rugged and dura- 
ble. Easy-rolling wheels. 

The price is only $295.00. Or- 
der yours today by collect 
wire or phone. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


if you have not received your free cony of 
Burrows’ iMustrated catalog, write 
today and it will be rushed te you. 


VERTICAL 


SCREW CONVEYOR 


Dept. C-4 


ELEVATOR CUPS 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


BUFFALO FEEDLOTS? 
COULD BE 


OTTAWA—Hunting for a new op- 
portunity in feed sales? Sure you 
are, so stretch your imagination and 
take a look at the possibilities that 
could spring from a buffalo meat in- 
dustry in Canada. 

Some Canadians already are inter- 
ested in establishing small buffalo 
herds for production of the meat as a 
possible tourist attraction. 

Canada’s Department of Agricul- 
ture says Canadian buffalo meat re- 
cently was graded for the first time 
by a government inspector. Five hun- 
dred and two buffalo were slaugh- 
tered at a small government-owned 
abattoir under supervision of federal 
veterinarians in Elk Island National 
Park east of Edmonton, Alberta. Pe- 
riodic slaughters are required to con- 


| trol normal herd increases. 


The buffalo carcasses were graded 
before being sold to an Alberta meat 
packing firm. Tentative grades have 
been set up on a trial basis for buf- 
falo meat. 


“If—if you go in there and show 
them your—your chest,” she snapped, 
“T'll—T'll be so ashamed I don’t know 
what I'll do.” 

“Well, ain't you proud that you 
married a man?” taunted Herman. 
“And I might win the bag of pel- 


| lets.” 


Myrtle Acker groaned. “Enter 
Mother’s necktie and the socks the 
children gave you. And your old hat. 
I'll stand it somehow. But promise 
you won't enter the hairy chest con- 
test, pellets or no pellets.” 

“I won't enter it by myself, 
Myrtle,” Herman promised, with a 
straight face. “Honest, I won't.” 

“But,” he thought as he walked 


| toward the barn for a final night 


| husbandry, 


checkup on the cattle, “if it’s a hot 
May day, I'll not button the top two 
buttons on my shirt as usual. And if 
Joe rips my shirt open a couple or 
more buttons, well——” 


Cornell Sets Date 
For Nutrition Meeting 


ITHACA, N.Y.— Cornell Universi- 
ty’s 1960 Nutrition Conference for 
Feed Manufacturers will be held Nov. 
2-4 at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
departments of poultry and animal 
the department of bio- 
and nutrition and the 


chemistry 


| graduate school of nutrition, all at 


Cornell University, and is conducted 
in cooperation with the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

This year’s chairman is Prof. Har- 


| old H. Williams, head of the depart- 


ment of biochemistry and nutrition 
at Cornell. Vice chairman is Prof. 
Douglas E. Hogue of the department 


| of animal husbandry. 


Copies of the conference program 
and cards providing for pre-registra- 
tion and hotel reservations will be 


| mailed in late August to persons who 


attended previous conferences. Per- 
sons not on the conference mailing 
list may obtain copies of the material 
by writing to Prof. Harold H. Wil- 
liams, Savage Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


1961 Dehy Convention 


Set for New Orleans 


KANSAS CITY—Dates and the lo- 
cation for the 1961 annual convention 
of the American Dehydrators Assn 


| have been announced by Joe Chris- 


man, executive vice president. 

The 1961 convention will be held at 
the Jung Hotel in New Orleans Feb 
8-10. The four-day carnival period of 
the Mardi Gras will start on Feb 
11, but anyone wishing to stay over 
must send advance payment for ho- 
tel accommodations. 
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FOR corn distillers solubles 


.../n economical bulk carloads, 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped 
guickly to any point in the U.S. >. 


SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you onder. ‘And 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Rests SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. "* 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural we 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 

will get more for their nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 

when you use SOLULAC . . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 

continuous supply. 
*Additional Information on Request from 

GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 

Primary Fermentation Products 

Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


ONE TWENTY-TON REASON is 
AL 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS | 

Gal 
Copyright 1960 
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Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Konsas City) 


Microbial Products in Animal Feeds 


‘Continued research for new microbial products, 
added to those now available, will doubtlessly aid in 
meeting the challenge for increased efficiency in 
the mass production of poultry and livestock.’ 


The development and use in feeds 
of an increasing number of microbio- 
logical products have opened new 
horizons in nutrition and have brought 
about spectacular advances in animal 
agriculture during the past 15-20 
years. Microbial supplements are 
widely used to fortify a large propor- 
tion of the mixed feeds consumed 
today. Micro-quantities of vitamins, 
antibiotics, amino acids and unidenti- 
fied growth factors bring more effi- 
cient utilization of nutrients, faster 
growth and, generally, more eco- 
nomical production of animals and 
animal products. 

Enzyme preparations are the latest 
in the armament of microbial sup- 
plements, in addition to the vitamins, 
antibiotics and amino acids. Each of 
these products results from a specific 
strain(s) of bacteria, mold or yeast 
grown under suitable environment of 
medium, temperature and equipment. 

These biological materials possess 
properties that cause various bio- 
chemical reactions which bring about 
specific physiological changes; gen- 
erally, the active factor contributes 
little or no energy to the ration. Spe- 
cific products in this category of 
feed supplements are given in Ta- 
ble 1. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has a continuing interest in the 
development of feeds and feed sup- 
plements as part of its research on 
the utilization of cereal grains and 
other agricultural materials for the 
production of biological and indus- 
trial products. Contributions of the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in feed utilization research were 
recently described by McKinney (1). 

During the past few years labora- 
tories in the Agricultural Research 
Service, including the Northern Lab- 
oratory, have developed fermentation 
processes for producing vitamins, 
other growth factors, antibiotics and 
enzymes. Many such products have 
been developed by industrial firms. 

Although silage results from micro- 
bial action, this review of the devel- 
opment and uses of microbial prod- 
ucts as feed supplements does not 
include silage because the fermenta- 
tion essentially brings about preser- 
vation rather than derivation of nu- 
trient materials. 

VITAMINS: Vitamin fortification 
of commercial feeds began in about 
1923 following the discovery (2) that 
poultry could be raised in confine- 
ment during winter months by forti- 


Origin 
Fermentation residues 
Vitamins Brewers dried grains and 
Vitamin B, yeast 
Vitamin B,. Distillers dried grains and 
Provitamin A solubles 
Mycelium 
Rumen microorganisms 
Antibictics 
Aureomycin® Proteins and amino acids 
Bacitracin Microbial cells 
Penicillin amino acids 


Streptomycin 
Terramycin® 
Unidentified Growth 


Enzymes Factors (UGF) 
Amylases Fish solubles factor 
Proteinases Fermentation solubles factor 


Grass juice factor 
Unidentified mineral factor 


*Trade names. The mention of trade name 
products does not imply endorsement of them 
over other products of a similar nature. 


By Harlow H. Hall 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article 
was submitted to Feedstufts follow- 
ing presentation as part of a seminar 
at Michigan State University. The 
author traces the development of 
vitamins, antibiotics, enzymes, fer- 
mentation residues, protein and 
amino acids, and unidentified growth 
factors. He also discusses the pres- 
ent status of these substances, and 
talks about what may develop in the 
future. The author is head of biolog- 
ical products investigations at the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Northern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill. 


fying rations with cod liver oil. To- 
day, nutritionists and the feed indus- 
try recognize the need to fortify ra- 
tions with vitamins. 

Although microorganisms are an 
especially rich source of B-complex 
vitamins, only vitamin B, (riboflavin) 
and vitamin B, are now produced by 
fermentation processes in sufficiently 
high yields to be commercially com- 
petitive with the naturally occurring 
and chemically synthesized vitamins. 

A bonus of substantial amounts of 
other B-complex vitamins naturally 
present in microorganisms is gained 
for feeds supplemented with micro- 
bial cells and fermentation residues. 

Yeast contains relatively large 
quantities of B-complex vitamins, and 
substantial quantities of brewers’, 
distillers’ and Torula yeasts are used 
to supply vitamins, unidentified 
growth factors and amino acids. The 
vitamin composition of these yeasts is 
given in Table 2. Except for biotin 
the vitamin content varies consider- 
ably among yeast types. The greatest 
variation, fifteenfold, is noted for thi- 
amine. At most, yeasts contain only 
trace amounts of Bu. 

Fermentation processes to make 
riboflavin and vitamin B, are in com- 
mercial use. Three have been devel- 
oped for riboflavin production since 
about 1937, each using a different 
microorganism. The first microorga- 
nism used was Clostridium acetobuty- 
licum, well known in the fermenta- 
tion of grain or molasses to produce 
butyl alcohol and acetone. Dried resi- 
dues from this fermentation report- 
edly contain 60-100 micrograms per 
gram of B, (3). The other processes 
employ Eremothecium ashbyii and 
Ashbya gossypii (3). 

The A. gossypii process was devel- 
oped by Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory scientists (4, 5) following 
earlier development of other methods 
by private firms. 

Fermentation media require a 
source of carbon, nitrogen and 
also growth factors for the specific 
organism used. These are commonly 


supplied in the form of glucose, mo- 


meal and related substances. The 
dried fermentation solids which con- 
tain the vitamin may be added to 
feed to provide the desired level of 
riboflavin, or may be processed for 
pure riboflavin. The U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission (6) reported for the year 
1958 the sale of 180,000 lb. of ribo- 
flavin valued at $2.5 million for hu- 
man consumption. Production of ribo- 
flavin for animal and poultry feed 
supplementation is believed to exceed 
slightly this amount. The figures 
were not broken down into produc- 
tion by fermentation and chemical 
synthesis, but it is known that more 
than one half of the quantity was 
fermentation riboflavin. 

In some ways, vitamin B,. has been 
the most spectacular vitamin yet 
found and developed for human and 
animal use. Discovered in 1948 al- 
most simultaneously by American and 
British scientists as an agent in the 
treatment of pernicious anemia, Bx 
was soon identified as the Animal 
Protein Factor (APF), and by 1950- 
1951 its use became widespread in 
poultry and swine feeds. Vitamin B. 
is present in varying amounts in a 
wide range of animal and fish prod- 
ucts, but generally it is absent in 
plant materials. 

Microorganisms have proved to be 
the primary source of supply for both 
human and animal uses. The first 
source of this vitamin for fortifying 
animal feeds was antibiotic fermenta- 
tion culture residues. Discovery of 
the synthesis of vitamin Bs by micro- 
organisms quickly led to searches for 
high yielding strains for fermentative 
processes, 

Three fermentation processes have 
been developed by USDA scientists 
and used by industry for production 
of vitamin B». They were developed 
with the microorganisms Bacillus 
megaterium (7) at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, Al- 
bany, Cal.; Propionibacterium freun- 
dreichii (8) at the Bastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Streptomyces olivaceus (9, 
10, 11) at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Species of Propionibacterium are 
believed to be most widely used now 
because of the ease of growing the 
microorganism, relatively high yields 
of vitamin and ease of product recov- 
ery. Generally, cereal grain and oil- 
seed products, molasses and mineral 
salts comprise the raw materials for 
the production medium. The vitamin 
is mostly retained in the cells of 
microorganisms and is recovered by 
either harvesting and drying the cells 
or drying the medium solids. 

The Northern Laboratory has de- 
veloped a fermentation process for 
producing beta-carotene (12) which, 
when used as‘a feed supplement is, 
of course, converted to vitamin A by 
animals. The process involves grow- 
ing together in a grain base medium 
the opposite mating strains of the 


lasses, corn steep liquor, soybean 
TABLE 2. Vitamin Composition of Yeast 
(Average In milligrams per pound) 
Panto- 

Dry mat- Ribo- thenic Folic 
Type ter, % Thiamine flavin Niacin Pyridoxin Choline acid Biotin acid 
Brewers ..... 93.4 417 15.9 203.4 19.7 1,766 49.9 0.44 4.40 
Distillers - 4.5 34.8 12.3 116.0 oes esse 16.4 eee 5.08 
Torula ......+ 93.3 2.8 20.2 227.4 13.4 1,323 37.7 0.49 10.58 


Ref.: Composition of Concentrate By-Product Feedingstuffs. National Academy of Sciences— 


National Research Council; Publication 449, June, 


1956. 
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Butler POLLYPHOS 


Producers of the highest grade livestock and poultry — PHOSPHORUS which meets these rigid requirements in every 
the country over — are fully aware that in order for them respect. 


to retain their enviable position . . . they must continue to use BUTLER POLLYPHOs has an all time high phosphorus 
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The defluorinated phosphate produced by Butler Chem- calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 
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Agent for low delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS to 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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mold, Blakeslea trispora. The dried 
solids of the fermentation are of 
orange color and contain up to 8% 
beta-carotene. Studies are continuing 
on the microbial production of carote- 
noid pigments at this laboratory with 
emphasis on the discovery of micro- 
organisms for the production of xan- 
thophylls for the coloration of poul- 
try products. 

ANTIBIOTICS: The fortification of 
commercial feeds with antibiotics fol- 
lowed closely the use of vitamin B, 
for this purpose. The discovery of the 
growth-promoting properties of vita- 
min By» for chicks was made by Ott 
and co-workers (13). Stokstad and 
associates (14) investigated antibi- 
otic fermentation residues as a crude 
source of the vitamin. In 1949, these 
workers found that not all the activi- 
ty of the crude vitamin sources could 
be explained on the basis of vitamin 
B. content. 

The following year Stokstad and 
Jukes (15) discovered that part of 
the growth response from this source 
of vitamin B,» was due to the anti- 
biotic Aureomycin. From this obser- 
vation attention was turned to other 
antibiotics for their growth-promot- 
ing properties. 

Of the hundreds of antibiotics dis- 
covered, five have come into general 
use for feed fortification. These anti- 
biotics and the productive microorga- 
nisms (in parentheses) are: Aureo- 
mycin (Streptomyces aureofaciens), 
bacitracin (Bacillus licheniformis), 
penicillin (Penicillium chrysogenum), 
streptomycin (Streptomyces griseus), 
and Terramycin (Streptomyces rimo- 
sus). 

The value of antibiotics in feeds 
has been demonstrated for most farm 
animals. Supplementation of poultry 
and swine feeds, especially for young 
animals, is probably almost universal 
with the total quantity used increas- 
ing gradually from year to year. The 
U.S. Tariff Commission reported (6) 
that 1,053,000 lb. of antibiotics valued 
at $39.7 million were sold in 1958 for 
animal feed supplements, food pres- 
ervation and crop spraying, compared 
with 795,000 Ib. valued at $31.3 mil- 
lion in 1957. The major proportion 
was used in animal feed fortification. 

The value of still other antibiotics 
for animal feed supplementation has 
been established, and fermentation 
processes have been developed to give 
crude products which contain one 
or more. Hall and co-workers (16, 
17) of the Northern Laboratory de- 
veloped a process with Streptomyces 
sp. NRRL B-1354, later identified 
as S. griseus var. farinosus, which 
when grown in a medium of distillers’ 
solubles, soybean oilmeal, glucose, co- 
balt chloride and other mineral salts, 
forms vitamin B, together with the 
antibiotics streptothricin and strepto- 
lins A and B. 

Feeding trials by Dr. Philip Schai- 
ble of Michigan State University es- 
tablished the growth promoting value 
of this product in chick feeding trials. 

Fritz and co-workers (18) reported 
that the growth stimulation in chicks 
and turkey poults resulted from an 
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unidentified factor(s) rather than 
from the vitamin B, and antibiotic 
activity. Products from this fermen- 
tation are reported (18) to be com- 
mercially available as Neovite and 
Condensed Neoferm. 

Lewis et al. (19) of the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory as- 
signed the name aterrimin to a group 
of growth-promoting antibiotics elab- 
orated by a strain of Bacillus subtilis 
var. aterrimus (NRRL B-1471). A 
fermentation process was developed 
for producing a chick feed supple- 
ment by culturing the microorga- 
nism in a carbohydrate base medium. 
The process is in commercial use. 

ENZYMES: During the past 3-4 
years an intense interest has devel- 
oped in enzymes in animal feeds, and 
during 1958-1959 a number of com- 
mercial enzyme preparations for the 
supplementation of rations for cattle, 
poultry and swine appeared on the 
market. 

These preparations are of microbial 
origin and, although the microorgan- 
isms are not identified, bacteria and 


molds are believed the primary pro- 
ducers of the amylolytic (starch-split- 
ting) and proteolytic (protein-split- 
ting) enzymes contained in them. 
There is no indication of the amount 
of these enzyme preparations manu- 
factured or used; however, several 
firms produce them as ration supple- 
ments. 

Underkofler et al. (20) published 
an excellent report on the production 
of microbial enzymes and their appli- 
cations. The effectiveness of enzymes 
in feeds appears to be well estab- 
lished, mainly through animal feeding 
trials conducted at agricultural ex- 
periment stations, universities and in- 
dustrial research farms. 

The concept of feeding enzyme 
preparations to animals is not new. 
Among the early general discussions 
of feeding enzyme preparations to 
animals was a talk by B. L. Osev be- 
fore the American Feed Control Of- 
ficials in 1947 (21). Consideration, he 
said, had been given much earlier to 
feeding enzymes; it was probably 
first suggested about 1923. The sub- 


ject appears to have remained essen- 
tially dormant until 1955-1956, when 
Bondi and Birk (22) and Catron (23) 
reported findings on the effect of 
proteolytic enzymes on protein feeds. 
Jensen and co-workers (24) reported 
improvements in the nutritional value 
of barley for chicks by enzyme sup- 
plementation. 

Bacterial or fungal enzymes are 
about equally effective in feeds. Jen- 
sen (25) reported that water-treated 
barley vs. nontreated barley resulted 
in a greater growth response, but 
that the process of water-treating this 
grain is uneconomical commercially. 
For some reason the water treatment 
sufficed for western grown barley, 
but the feed value of barley grown 
elsewhere was not improved. 

More recently studies of enzyme- 
supplemented feeds have been made 
at many locations. Prominent among 
these is the work of Burroughs at 
Iowa State University (26) where 
beef cattle fattening rations supple- 
mented with enzymes have been 
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shown to bring about increases in 
weight gains and feed efficiency. 

FERMENTATION RESIDUES: 
Fermentation residues usually con- 
tain a mixture of microbial cells, 
their secreted products and unfer- 
mented portions of raw materials 
which are used as medium constitu- 
ents. The residues are usually mar- 
keted in dry or sirup form for their 
feed value. 

In 1947 Boruff (27) reviewed the 
recovery and value of residues from 
grain, molasses and fruit fermenta- 
tions, emphasizing problems attend- 
ant to disposal, composition of resi- 
dues and utilization as feeds. 

Because of feed protein shortages 
and disposal problems during World 
War II, studies were undertaken and 
since continued, some under the aus- 
pices of industry associations, includ- 
ing the Brewers Yeast Council, Inc., 
and Distillers Feed Research Council, 
Ine., of the properties and uses of 
these residues. 

The most widely used fermentation 
residues in animal feeds are dried 


grains and solubles from the distilling 
industry, and dried grains from the 
brewing industry. Data for 1959 show 
the production of about 340,000 tons 
of distillers’ feeds, and approximate- 
ly 235,000 tons of brewers’ dried 
grains. 

When available, fermentation resi- 
dues from the production of acetone- 
butanol and from alcohol-molasses 
fermentation are used in mixed feeds. 
These products are sources of pro- 
teins, vitamins, minerals and uniden- 
tified growth factors. Analyses of 
these products have been published 
(28) by the National Academy of 
Sciences - National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Since the advent of the antibiotic 
industry, dried mycelium has become 
available in large quantity, and some 
is used in feeds (3). Frequently, a 
quantity of antibiotic or a vitamin, 
such as vitamin Bs, remains which 
increases the value of the dried resi- 
due as a supplement. The gross com- 
position of the mycelium of Penicilli- 
um chrysogenum from penicillin pro- 


duction is: protein, 32%; moisture, 
8%; fat, 7%; ash, 20%; crude fiber, 
7%; and nitrogen-free extract, 26%. 

Dried-rumen microorganisms ob- 
tained from fistulated or slaughtered 
animals have also been studied nu- 
tritionally. Although not strictly a 
fermentation residue, feed value ap- 
pears to come mainly from living 
microorganisms. 

Benefits derived from feeding ru- 
men organisms to cattle under stress 
have been reviewed by Czarnetzky 
(29). Kamstra et al. (30) reported 
that dried rumen products fed to 
sheep had no stimulatory effect on 
rate of gain, feed efficiency, feed con- 
sumption or digestibility of major nu- 
trients. 

Commercial preparations of dried 
rumen bacteria are marketed for 
feeding. Muhrer (31) of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri developed a patented 
process for drying and preserving 
rumen bacteria and product in a via- 
ble form. 

PROTEINS AND AMINO ACIDS: 
Grains are the basic ingredient of 
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most feeds. They contribute mainly 
carbohydrates and proteins; however, 
their proteins are often deficient in 
certain amino acids for some animals, 
notably in lysine, methionine and 
tryptophan. Supplemental amino 
acids are required, therefore, to bring 
this part of the ration into balance. 

Oilseed meals, fish meal, fermenta- 
tion residues and animal products are 
generally employed to make up the 
largest part of amino acid deficits in 
feeds; microbial cells supply good 
proteins, and yeast in particular is 
widely used as a supplement. 

Microorganisms, like plants and 
animals, synthesize proteins, and in 
so doing may synthesize some or even 
all of the common amino acids from 
carbohydrate and simple sources of 
nitrogen. 

Anderson and Jackson (32) re- 
viewed the essential amino acid com- 
position of microbial proteins. The 
average nitrogen content of the bac- 
teria, yeasts and molds in their com- 
pilations is 11.1, 8.2 and 5.7% of the 
dry weight, respectively. Bacteria and 
yeasts showed little variation in the 
quality of the 10 essential amino 
acids among the various genera re- 
ported. 

The essential amino acid content 
of the filamentous fungi is more vari- 
able and generally lower than that of 
either bacteria or yeasts. The amino 
acid contribution of microbial cells to 
nutritional requirements would, 
therefore, depend upon the type and 
proportion of microorganisms in the 
product. 

The Northern Laboratory investi- 
gated the production of amino acid 
supplements by microorganisms 
grown on cereal grains. In a search 
for microorganisms with an extraor- 
dinary amount of lysine, methionine 
and tryptophan in their proteins, An- 
derson et al. (33) analyzed 86 cultures 
of bacteria, representing 81 species 
classified in 30 genera. A few species 
were found whose lysine content ex- 
ceeded 10% of the protein; however, 
none was found whose methionine or 
tryptophan approached this level. 
Species of yeasts and molds likewise 
were analyzed for these amino acids, 
but the data have not been pub- 
lished. 

Microorganisms have been exten- 
sively studied as sources of specific 
amino acids which may be laid down 
in unusual amounts in their proteins, 
or liberated as “free” amino acid into 
the growth medium. From these 


studies fermentation processes have 
been described for producing L-lysine 
two-culture system using 
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strains of Escherichia coli and Aero- 
bacter aerogenes (34), with a mu- 
tant strain of Escherichia coli (35) 
and with a Micrococcus species (36). 
Dulaney et al. (37) of the Canadian 
Prairie Regional Laboratory have re- 
ported that strains of the smut fun- 
gus Ustilago maydis synthesize prom- 
ising amounts of L-lysine which is 
liberated by the cells as “free” amino 
acid. 

Yeast is the only microbial-cell feed 
supplement made in the U.S. as the 
primary product of the process. Two 
plants operating in Wisconsin pro- 
duce the greater part of feed yeast 
by growing strains of Torula (Canadi- 
da utilis) yeast in a continuous proc- 
ess on waste sulfite liquor from the 
manufacture of paper pulp. 

During the process, virtually all of 
the reducing sugars are removed, and 
the B.O.D. is reduced substantially, 
which alleviates the problem of dis- 
posing of the waste liquor. Approxi- 
mately 50 Ib. of yeast cells are ob- 
tainable per 100 Ib. of fermentable 


Performance on the range, in the feedlot, or the 
milking barn is the true test of your ruminant feeds! 


TEST AFTER TEST at many experiment stations and practical feeding 


operations throughout the country have proved the value of dehydrated alfalfa 


in ruminant rations. 


. Does your feed give this “Dehy Boost”? 


One large western feedlot runs tests on different formulas every year or two 
to determine the most practical ration for their use. They use cattle of a 

type normally fed, with controls for all groups. The first test is run on about 
190 cattle, and if the formula proves beneficial it is tested on groups of 400 to 
500. At least six tests of this type havé been run on dehydrated alfalfa, and 


always showed positive results. 


An eminent nutritionist and formulator of ruminant feeds recently remarked 
that the addition of dehydrated alfalfa would provide “roughage nutrition” 
that could not be obtained in any other way. He said, “It is true that adding 


dehy increases the cost of our products, but we 
have found that performance and results 
are remembered long after price is forgotten.” 


“Dehy Boost” will mean more 
profit for your customer... 
More feed sales for you... 
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TABLE 3. Differentiation of Unidentified 
Chick Growth Factors* 


1. Fish solubles factor 
Fish solubles 
Fish meal 
Meat scraps 
Dried whey and other milk by-products 
Penicillin mycelium meal 
2. Fermentation solubles factor 
Grain distillers dried solubles 
Molasses distillers dried solubles 
Liver meal 
Brewers dried yeast 
Fish solubles 
Soybean oil meal 
3. Grass juice factor 
Fresh forage juice 
Liver meal 
Brewers dried yeast 
Dried whey 
Dried skimmed milk 
Dried buttermilk 
Soybean oil meal 
Fermentation dried solubles 
4. Unidentified tsineral factor** 
Grain distillers dried solubles 
Fish solubles 
Feather meal 
Soybean oil mea! 
Brewers dried yeast 
Dried whey (some samples) 


5. Protein factor 
Soybean oil meal 
Peanut oil meal 
Casein 
Gelatin (some samples) 


*Reproduced with permission of Dr. M. L. 
Scott and Distillers Feed Research Council, 
Inc., from Proceedings Distillers Feed Con- 
ference (42). 

**Probably zinc, as suggested in a personal 
communication from Dr. Scott. 


carbohydrate. Yeast is recovered by 
centrifugation and drying. 

Brewers’ yeast, resulting from 
grain fermentations, is recovered and 
diverted to feed and food uses. 
Through research sponsored by the 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc., general 
and specialized uses have been dis- 
covered for this yeast in feed for 
poultry, livestock, fur-bearing ani- 
mals and fish. Its composition and 
role as a source of unidentified 
growth factors are discussed else- 
where in this report. 

UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FAC- 
TORS: Prior to the identification of 
the presently known nutritional fac- 
tors each may have been considered 
an “unidentified growth factor’’ 
(UGF). Nearly every one of the vita- 
mins has been in this category going 
back as long ago as 1906 when the 
“accessory food factor” concept was 
originated by Sir Frederick Hopkins 
of England. In 1912 the first of these 
factors was named “vitamine.” 

Vitamin Bz, which was recognized 
by animal nutritionists as the Ani- 
mal Protein Factor (APF), is the 
latest UGF to be identified. It is pro- 
duced by microbial fermentation for 
large-scale use in animal feeds. 

The presence of UGF for poultry 
and swine has been established in 
numerous plant, animal and marine 
products used in animal feeds. These 
have been extensively investigated 
and the subject reviewed by several 
investigators including Menge (38), 
Reid et al. (39) and Couch et al. (40). 
Recently, Scott (41) of Cornell Uni- 
versity tabulated five distinct uniden- 
tified chick growth factors and their 
sources in natural materials. His data 
are reproduced in Table 3. 

Microbial products in one form or 
another are a source of each factor, 
except the protein factor. In a later 
review, Scott (42) cited evidence for 
still another factor, namely a UGF 
which is concerned in the proper uti- 
lization of arginine even during an 
amino acid imbalance. The multiplici- 
ty of sources of the UGF shown to 
promote animal growth makes it rela- 
tively easy for a feed manufacturer 
to include them in feeds in amounts 
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Which one will help 
your feed the most? 


Enzymes are nature’s most extraordinary 
workers . . . with major importance to the 
feed industry. Enzymes are necessary in 
animals to carry out the processes of 
growth. They transform feed into simple 
chemicals that the body can use readily 
and efficiently. 

In fact, without enzymes life would 
cease! 

But there are about a thousand different 
enzymes conclusively identified today. 
Each has its own special characteristics 
and areas of usefulness. This underscores 
the importance of using the appropriate 
enzymes before starting feed research to 
evaluate the usefulness of enzymes. 

An easy, sure way of making the right 
start is to work with Miles Chemical Com- 
pany, the producer of Takamine enzymes. 
Miles has carefully selected the most 
promising enzymes for feed use. These are 
being produced for feeding trials in uni- 
form and consistent quality ... an im- 
portant virtue if your trial results are 
to be meaningful. 

Takamine enzymes have been used ex- 
perimentally in animal and poultry feeds 
since 1924. They also are being widely 
used in the food, pharmaceutical, and in- 
dustrial fields. Interesting fact: In certain 
processed foods, these enzymes already 
are effecting many of the conversions 
which should be beneficial in feeds. 

Be sure you make the right start in your 
feed enzyme evaluation program. Use 
proven, uniform Takamine enzymes. Call, 
wire, or write for details on how you can 
profitably employ Takamine enzymes in 
your feed. 


® 
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ample to supply the requirements for 
best performance. 

Scientists are toward 
the isolation, purification and identi- 
fication of these factors. The problem 
is especially difficult and progress is 
often slow because of (1) lack of 
knowledge of chemical properties, (2) 
the presence in source material of 
extremely small quantities which 
makes isolation difficult and (3) most 
critical, lack of methods for rapid 
and reproducible assay. 

Nevertheless, progress is being 
made in solving the identity of these 
factors. The history of the develop- 
ment of nutritional factors indicates 
that when the identification is finally 
made, still new sources of the factors 
will be discovered and methods de- 
veloped for their large-scale produc- 
tion by isolation from natural sources, 
chemical synthesis or microbiological 
processes. 

NEW PRODUCT POSSIBILITIES: 
Much of the expansion in animal pro- 
duction has come about through bet- 
ter feeds made possible by new prod- 


New from Carey Research: Ev’r-Flo Salt 


WONDER WHERE THE WATER WENT? On the left, water has dissolved some of the salt and soaked down be- 
tween the salt crystals of ordinary salt. On the right, the water stays on tep—new Carey Ev’r-Fio Salt is not dissolved 
nor does the water penetrate between crystals. The next step in this test is even more startling. See details below. 


A Carey first...engineered to cut feed mixing costs 


ability and higher density makes the difference! 

Save salt too. A special process developed by Carey 
Research makes Carey Ev’r-Flo unusually slippery, 
free-flowing and ‘“‘water resistant.” Less additive is 
required, so Carey Ev’r-Flo is actually a “saltier” salt 

. each ton goes further. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo is the ideal salt for today’s automatic 
feed mill equipment. You “‘push the button” and Ev’r- 
Flo goes. There’s less dust, less caking, lumps, and 


Even under the extreme conditions pictured above, 
new Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt flows! When the water is 
poured off, you will see! This unusual flowability is the 
reason why Carey Ev’r-Flo cuts your costs in unload- 
ing, storing and mixing. It virtually eliminates caking, 
lumping and bridging. 

Your savings can begin even before Carey Ev’r-Flo 
enters your plant—you may get a reduction of 10% or 
more in unloading time. Next, you can increase your 
salt storage capacity without spending a penny. You 
can put about 125 tons of Carey Ev’r-Flo in a space 
usually filled by only 100 tons of ordinary salt. Flow- 


ONE 40-TON ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn’t flow 
free and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states 
where Carey Farm and Industrial Salt is sold. 
Order today and start saving with Carey Ev'r-Flo. 


THE CAREY SALT COMPANY 


bridging in equipment. . 


. and Carey Ev’r-Flo dis- 


perses quickly and uniformly through the other feed 


ingredients. 


Have this Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt test, 
(pictured left) made right in your 
own office by a Carey representa- 
tive without cost or obligation. Just 
phone or write the sales office 
poorest (Atlanta, Denver, Ft. 

St. Louis, Kansas 
city The Carey Sait Company, 

chinson, Kansas. 


<4 Paul imes, Director of Carey Saft Research 


® Hutchinson, Kansas 


ucts. The commercial broiler indus- 
try, for example, has grown from 5 
billion in 1949 to about 2 billion birds 
in 1959, due in part to the use of new 
biological products, particularly anti- 
biotics and vitamins (B, and B,.). 
Still other new products are sought 
and, indeed, are needed to aid in 
meeting the demands for increased 
efficiency in the mass production of 
poultry and livestock. What are some 
of the possibilities for new products 
from microorganisms? 

One that seems most certain is a 
feed-grade lysine. An inexpensive 
source of lysine is greatly needed. A 


market for over 4 million Ib. per year _ 


is indicated (36), should it be availa- 
ble at a favorable price. Improve- 
ments in existing fermentation proc- 
esses or development of new ones will 
make this possible. Searches are con- 
tinuing in several laboratories for 
microbial sources of still other amino 
acids. No doubt the work will be 
fruitful. 

Scientists are busily looking fdr 
microorganisms to produce carotenoid 
pigments, among them xanthophylls 
which have pigmenting effects in 
poultry products, similar to lutein 
and zeaxanthin found in alfalfa and 
yellow corn. 

Members of the yeast genus Rho- 
dotorula hold some possibilities, either 
through discovery of new productive 
species or by mutation techniques. 
Also, the possibility exists that trans- 
formation of specific carotenoid com- 
pounds can be brought about with 
microorganisms such as are done in 
the hydroxylation of steroids. 

Identification of more of the UGF 
may lead to the discovery of new 
vitamins. Once the vitamin has been 
characterized and its properties elu- 
cidated, microorganisms could be ex- 
pected to produce it in quantity. Fur- 
ther exploration of microorganisms 
may reveal still other UGF, tranquil- 
izing agents or estrogens. 

Algae have long been considered a 
source of proteins for food and feed. 
Work on this group of microorgan- 
isms has been carried out by several 
laboratories in the U.S. It is general- 
ly concluded that, while the mass cul- 
ture of algae is possible, technical 
and economical problems do not fa- 
vor production in the next few years. 
Perhaps in the distant future algae 
will become a feed product, should 
technological advances be made and 
need for the product developed. 
Combs (43) fed vacuum-dried Chlo- 
rella to chicks and concluded that it 
may serve as a vitamin and protein 
supplement. 


CONCLUSION: Microorganisms, 
including bacteria, molds and yeasts, 
are a source of vitamins, antibiotics, 
proteins and amino acids, enzymes 
and related factors used in animal ra- 
tions to improve feed efficiency and 
increase the rate of growth. Cereal 
grains, oilseed meals and other agri- 
cultural products are the principal 
raw materials from which these feed 
iat are derived by fermenta- 


py ar research for new micro- 

bial products added to those now 

available, will doubtlessly aid in 

meeting the challenge for increased 

efficiency in the mass production of 
poultry and livestock. 
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To help calves fulfill their potential and ward off disease- 


FORTIFY YOUR 
CALF STARTER RATIONS WITH 
MERCK MICROINGREDIENTS 


THE ALMOST INVISIBLE INGREDIENT 


The portion of a supplement that takes up 
the least space in the bag often serves the 
most vital purpose. The vitamins and other 
micronutrients included in your rations are 
essential to productive and profitable live- 
stock husbandry. For example, young calves 
do not possess a functional rumen and can- 
not produce their own vitamin supplies. 
a They are dependent on the vitamins con- 
sa tained in their concentrates, 


And because nutritional deficiencies 
rarely occur singly, it is of the utmost 
importance to check your rations for all 
vitamin levels. Be sure your calf starter 
supplements measure up to the standards 
described in the accompanying chart. 


THE INVISIBLE INGREDIENT 
Into every Merck feed supplement, custom 
mix and premix goes an exclusive extra 


Total recommended levels 


ingredient—The Merck Standard. Unfail- = (per ton of feed) 

ingly high, it is your guarantee that Merck Riboflavin — A Ga 

stands firmly behind every microingredient 

we supply you with. Calcium Pantothenate 12 cm. 
Merck Research, Service, Facilities and Niacin 25 Gm. 

Know-How combine to let you rely on the 

constant stability, uniformity and quality Veennte Bis 10 m. 

of every microingredient you order. Vitamin A 10 million 1.u. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Vitamin D, 1 million 1c. 


Rahway, New Jersey. 


Assured stability, uniformity and quality— 
y 
MERCK 


MICROINGREDIENTS 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Unusual Fumigation 


Of Grain Reported 


ST. LOUIS —A large flat-storage 
grain bin recently was fumigated by 
direct application through meters 
from the tanks on a large, over-the- 
road tank trailer in what is believed 
to be the first fumigation in history 
performed in this manner with the 
type of fumigant used. 

The fumigant used was 30% ethy- 
lene dibromide, 70% methyl bromide 
(Dawson *37). In the past, fumi- 
gants of this type have been avail- 
able only in relatively small cylin- 


ders, according to Ferguson Fumi- 
gants, Inc. 

This giant bin presented a number 
of unique fumigation problems, Fer- 
guson officials said. The roof was held 
up by 15 Ib. of air pressure per 
square inch. The pressure was con- 
stantly maintained by electrically op- 
erated fans. The bin could be entered 
only through an air lock. The bin 
was equipped with a recirculation 
system, designed to operate while the 
air pressure was maintained inside 
the building. A degree of over-dos- 
ing was required to compensate for 
the continuous recirculation. The dos- 
age was calculated at 11,000 lb. for 
the fumigation. 


SERVICE 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


The dosage was applied from a 
single large truck tank containing 
14,300 Ib. of the fumigant. The fu- 
migant came out through two meters 
and 10 lines of tubing. The tubing 
was so placed in the bin to distribute 
the gas evenly over the surface. The 
fumigant was pulled down through 
the grain by the aeration fans at- 
tached to the recirculation system. 
The fumigant was moved through 
the grain mass several times. 


Air movement through the grain 
was pre-determined by the use of a 
manometer, Ferguson officials said. 
Sample probes were inserted in the 
areas showing poorest circulation, 
air samples were obtained and gas 
content determined by use of a “fu- 
miscope.” While the gas was moving 
into the bin, a constant pressure was 
maintained on the truck tank by an 
air compressor that supplied air into 
the tank through a chemical air dry- 
er. 

The large tank trailer used is a 
dual-purpose outfit. The tank was 


DAFFIN 


This photo illustrates how flex- 
ibly Daffin components can be 
arranged for operating conven- 
ience. 


MILL BOOSTS | 
FIRM’S BUSINESS 35%! 


MODEL 1650 SMB. | 


They’re now mixing more feed 
than they ever expected, and giv- 
ing better service at the same time. 

W. Dave Moore, President, says: 
“Our Daffin has not only brought 
us more business, but it shows 
farmers their feed doesn’t have to 
be handled through two or three 
floors before they get it back!” 


This mill is compact, complete 


THE SOUTHERN GRAIN & OIL CO., INC., TARBORO, N.C. has increased overall 
business 35% the first year since installing a Daffin Packaged Feed Mill, 


in one floor, It is custom arranged 
to fit the building and is operated 
by one man. Operation is so dust 
free the owner says, “We've scarce- 
ly had to clean up at all”. Some of 
the other Daffin features include 
fast roughage grinding, precision 
mixing, superior molasses blending, 
plus top economy and low cost 
maintenance. 


There’s a DAFFIN PROCESSING PLAN for your Profit! 
Write today for more information. 


, in MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabame-Birmingham-Montgomery * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgio-Perry * idaho-Twin Falls Iillinois-Springfield Indiana-E 
Cedar Rapids + Kansas-North Kansas City * Kentucky-Shelbyville « Michigan-Detr oit-Grand Rapids Mew York- Syrocuse- 
Ohie-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayton-Toledo- Youngs: South Coroline-Lourinburg 
* Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Virginie Lynchburg * * Canado-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


3256 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tonawando North Caroline-Lourinburg 
$. Dakote-Sioux Falls + Knoxville-Memphi 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


He inci 


lis * lowe- 


LARGE TANK TRAILER — This is 
the large over-the-road tank trailer 
used in the fumigation described in 


the accompanying story. It is be- 
lieved to be the first fumigation in 
history performed in this manner 
with the type of fumigant used. 


originally built to transport the fu- 
migant in bulk to storage tanks, then 
transferred to small _ automobile 
trailers for fumigation of smaller 
bins. But automobile trailer units are 
too small for bins of the size de- 
scribed. Though still used for trans- 
portation purposes, the large tank 
trailer is used now for the large scale 
direct metered bin fumigation, too. 


Says F Needs 
Help in Marketing 


URBANA, ILL.—Sweeping changes 
in the livestock market organization 
have left the average farmer in a 
difficult position to evaluate alter- 
native market outlets, a University 
of Illinois livestock marketing econ- 
omist declared at the college’s 1960 
Farm and Home Festival. 

Dr. E. E. Broadbent stated that a 
farmer today “must tie in with some 
organization to help him realize the 
full value of the stock he has to sell. 
This may be either a private or a 
cooperative agency.” 

The rapid changes in marketing 
livestock are due to quick communi- 
cation, modern roads, quick cure of 
meats, advances in refrigeration and 
processing equipment, change in 
types of producing units and size of 
retail outlets and obsolescence in 
packing plants and facilities, he said. 
These forces have played havoc with 
the older established livestock mar- 
ket organizations. 

“Whether a farmer selis at the 
country point or at the terminal 
market is not too important if he is 
as well informed as the buyer or has 
someone represent him who is as 
well informed,” Dr. Broadbent said. 
“But, operating on his own, the live- 
stock producer may not be in an 
equal bargaining position.” 


REVAMPING BULK TANKS 


ELMA, WASH.—Elma Feed Co. is 
currently installing a concrete pier 
and revamping its bulk feed storage 
tanks at the rear of the building. Es- 
timated cost is $5,000 with the in- 
stallation of machinery being done 
by Adleman Machinery Co., Seattle. 


IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED SO MANY! 


‘PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availabilify of phosphorus sources. 


Lynam 
The best in feed phosphates DY; 


Below-requirement phosphorus level— "When testing at practical levels the 
the difference in biological availability difference in biological availability 
is undeniable. _cannet be accurately determined. 
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.20 .25 30 
Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 
“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST * 


Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
test phosphorus sources are compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
show the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
cause the low value of inferior sources is “covered 
up” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ration used. 

There’s one testing technique that exposes feed 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the JMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels where each source 
must stand.on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate. 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 
the address below. 22-60 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


* TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 
¢ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham [Ill.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R®. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto, 
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HORIZONTAL 


PELLET COOLER 


DESIGNED AS A WORTHY COMPLIMENT 
FOR THE HELM PELLET MILLS 


CHECK THESE FEATURES... 


SELF CLEANING ... prevents 
contamination. 
* NO-CLOG WIRE BELT .. . equally 


4 belt cleaner. 
UNIFORM AIR FLOW without dead 
streaks. Air adjustments eliminated. 
EQUAL RESULTS ON ALL TYPES 
OF PELLETS . .. range 
or poultry. 


effective on sweet pellets and hard 
J feeds. Equipped with an automatic 


pac 


Gives You Top Production 
At Prices! 


MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
2550 28th Pho. MA4-7224 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Reprints Available 


TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 
3 to 5 copies 10¢ each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


1960 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 


Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


i 
! 
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POULTRY FESTIVAL COMMITTEE—This is the 1960 Arkansas Poultry 
Festival Committee of the Arkansas Poultry Federation (left to right): Seat- 
ed, John Haid, general manager, Arkansas Poultry Federation; Jerry Hin- 
shaw, general chairman, Springdale; Marvin Vines, publicity and attendance, 
Little Rock; standing, George Riley, egg products, Searcy; K. K. Hale, “Chick- 
n-Que, Decatur, and Roy Grimsley, “Chicken Cookin’ Queen Contest,” Spring- 
dale. Not in the picture is Charles Hailey, poultry princess contest. 


Plans Completed for 
Poultry Federation’s 
Festivals in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK—Plans have 
been completed for the “most com- 
prehensive series of poultry activities 
ever held in the state,” according 
to Jess Merkle, president of the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation. There 
will be four regional poultry festi- 
vals in the major poultry areas of 
Arkansas, climaxed by the federa- 
tion’s poultry princess coronation 
to be held June 24-25 at Robinson 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Merkle said that Jerry Hin- 
shaw, general chairman, and his 
committee had arranged for local in- 
dustry leaders to hold district Chick- 
n-Ques at Decatur, May 28; Russell- 
ville, June 3-4; Batesville, June 11 
and Hope, June 18. At each of the 
district festivals, a “Chicken Cookin’ 
Contest” will be held in cooperation 
with home demonstration agents and 
home economics teachers. The four 
finalists in each district will receive 

trophy and will compete in the 
state finals in Little Rock to deter- 
mine a “Chicken Cookin’ Queen.” 
More than $1,000 worth of merchan- 
dise, including stoves, refrigerators 
and dishwashers, will be awarded the 
three top winners of the contest. 

A beauty pageant will also be held 


at each district festival. The four fi- 
nalists from each district will be en- 
tered in the state contest to choose 
the Arkansas poultry princess. 

The Arkansas federation has re- 
rently purchased the state franchise 
f the Miss Universe Pageant so 
that the poultry princess will be 
Arkansas’ entrant in the Miss Uni- 
verse Contest to be held at Miami 
Beach July 2-9. She will receive 
$1,000 in cash and an all-expense trip 
to Miami Beach. 

John Haid, general manager of the 
federation, said, “We in Arkansas 
are proud of our poultry industry. It 
creates over $105 million in gross 
sales annually. Our volume, quality 
and efficiency have continued to in- 
crease even under severe economic 
pressure. We are holding this big 
event in our capital city this year to 
call attention of both the state and 
the nation to the fact, ‘Poultry Is 
Big Business in Arkansas.’ ” 

Entertainment featuring nationally 
recognized talent will be announced 
later. Tickets to the coronation ban- 
quet will be $50. 

Mr. Haid said many industry lead- 
ers across the nation will be invited 
as guests of the federation. 


EGG NEED TO RISE 
America’s increased population is 
expected to require 62% more eggs 
by 1975. 


Rolls easily even when loaded to ca- 
Pacity. 

@ Assures accurate weighing dovn to 

one-half pound. 

Full capacity beam easy to read 

Positive wheel brake. 

Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 

two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 

Slide gate just forward of front wheels 

8" x 17" operated by extension handle 

from rear of buggy. 

@ Two models—890 ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 

et 40 Ibs. 


Telephone or write today for further information. 


lemance- LEACH MAN NG COMPANY 


Bow — Tel. Ulberty 7-5472 


GADSDEN ALABAMA 


Lémaneo lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


Mew WEIGH BUGGY 


. for the modern feed mixer 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 
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STERLING SALT PUTS 


Summer Sales Programs 


PLAN YOUR PASTURE PROGRAM, NOW! 


sTeRiine 


Sterling Blusalt is a “PLUS’’ product in every respect. It 
seven trace minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, 
cobalt, iodine and zinc) help protect animal health and pro 
vide proper trace-mineral balance. In summer, Blusalt can 
used with portable fencing and water to move animals fro 
pasture to pasture. Blusalt is a good profit item, backed by 
consistent advertising. Take advantage of all these ‘‘pluses”’ 
to get extra sales . . . feature Blusalt in a display of ead 
equipment. Our colorful bags, sales aids and display material 
will help make your summer program a success. To order 
Blusalt, to get display or merchandising ideas, contact Inter- 
national’s local representative or nearest district office: Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Phila., Pitts., St. Louis. Or write Inter- 
national Salt Company, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY * CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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Chicago; Association Office, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 9-11 — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 


Convention 
Calendar 


Festival; Batesburg-Leesville, S.C.; 
sec., W. E. Sanders, Batesburg. 
May 15-16—Missouri Grain & Feed 


April 24-28—Business Management April 29—Alfalfa Processors Assn. ; Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern | Elks Lodge, Findlay, Ohio; Ray Ver- City; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 


Poultry & Egg Assn., University of | hoff, Ottawa, Ohio. ginsville. 

Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- May 15-17— National Oottonseed 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., | tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Decatur. Beach, Fila. asst. gen. mgr., Mal Orleans, 'La.; sec., John F. Moloney, 

April 29—Washington Beef Cattle | Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

Day; Washington State University, | ton 9, D.C. May 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Pullman; Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal May 1-5—American Association of Club Field Day; Hyperion Field Club 
Science Dept. Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, and Veterans Memorial Auditorium; 


“We chose BUTLER BUILDINGS 
because of their outstanding service record” 


Paul K. Crowner, Manager, Giltner Grain & Supply Inc., Giltner, Neb. 


Giltner Grain & Supply investigated many types of flat grain storage build- 
ings in their area. They found Butler buildings to be strong and trouble-free. 
This record convinced them that Butler was the flat storage building they 
needed to protect their large investment in grain. 

The performance of Butler buildings in this area and all over the coun- 
try is no accident. Butler and the nationwide network of Butler Builders have 
been in the grain storage building business longer than anyone else. From this 
experience they have developed the specialized knowledge of grain loading 
pressures, expansion factors, metal fabrication and erection techniques needed 
to solve the special problems of big, flat storage. 

This is why grainmen like Paul Crowner turn to Butler when they think 
of a major investment in big, flat storage. You, too, can take advantage of 
Butler’s knowledge and the experience of Butler Builders... use this expe- 
rience to build big, safe, profitable storage. 

For full details on Butler buildings... the lowest-cost safe storage you 
can buy, contact your nearby Butler Builder today. Or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings » Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. » Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich, + Cleveland, 
Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa, « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. » Washington, D.C, + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


June 2-3 — Poultry Servicemens 
Clinic; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Joe W. Sicer, Extension 
Poultryman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

June 8-9—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Merrill D. Sather, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

1961 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Les Bright, 1850 E. Euclid, Des 
Moines 13. 

May 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens; sponsored by 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
sec., Harold E. Ford, 235 East Ponce 


versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

June 5-9—Association of Food and 
Drug Officials; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., J. F. Lakey, Director, 
Division of Food and Drugs, Texas 
State Department of Health. 

June 6-7 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 
ville. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 


1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
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: ae previously. The following week they will 
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AES May 11—South Carolina Poultry | Fort Reno Experiment Station, El 
Soft 
LONFOsco 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fis. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 
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Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 16-18—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec. H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
oo chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 

e. 

July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchéry Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

duly 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 
DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Box 4% 19 S. Perry 
Tel. BA 24745 Dayton 1, Obie 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY 
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Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis Answers 


Q: How can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 


of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


A: Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, adequate 
for all practical purposes, can be readily achieved The «, 
tremely small particle size and free-flowing characteristics 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 


in getting good distribution 
Q:: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


A: Lack of adequate vitamin D can be Gane at most ono. 
rme itamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
has now shown that mature 
jequate vitamin 

dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadeq 
D hwo also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


: Is there a relationship between the daily feeding of « igher 
Q: level of vitamin D, 8,000 units per pound of feed or more, and 
ble control of milk fever without having to feed the mas- 
nded for the short period before freshening ? 


young growing animals Research 


the possi’ 
sive doses recomme: 


3 Rece reful research provides reasons why benefits from 
A: a g of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
ognized difficulties 


year around feedin, 
pected. Older cows have previously unre¢ 
in absorbing anc 


very encouraging 


Q: Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


i vi ont of arti- 

3 Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content o! 
A: ficially dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
I field curing vitamin D tends to 
t as commonly supposed. 
crease of only 115 

Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase ‘ 

—— pound during field curing. Su: ~-h an increase in vitamin 

D ina whole ton of hay would be worth only about ‘s cent 


dried yeast and irradi- 


forage before drying. During 
increase but the amount is not as grea 


hats 


Q: What is the diff 
ated dry yeast? 


$ Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 
A and ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 


B-complex vitamins and protein FIDY Irradiated D 
isa i grown yeast which has been subjected 


violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 


duce vitamin D. It is used in four-footed animal feeds 
a source of vitamin D. 


U/ alli 


more complete answers to any of these 


. ndard Brands Incorporated, 625 
York 22, N. Y. 


ment. 
New 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


i utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin D helps. The 


val he control of milk 
results of clinical and practical studies on t 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 


questions write to 
. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleisehmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 
NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 


© The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

@ The prevention of milk fever. 

¢ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 

e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, De pt. FS-64, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


DRY Yeast 
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wat {rs Processor® 


Valler oilseed Cru 


oc. pene 


NEW MISSISSIPPI GROUP PRESIDENT—A. J. Vaughan (center), Corinth, 
Miss., newly-elected president of the Mississippi Valley Oilseed Processors 
Assn. receives the gavel from retiring president Zach McClendon, Monticello, 
Ark., at the group’s first annual convention in Biloxi. Watching is C. E. 
Garner, Memphis, Tenn., who was reelected secretary. Other officers named 
at the convention were Melvin Parker, Memphis, vice president, and M. O. 
Carter, Memphis, treasurer. The gr-up was organized Aug. 12, 1959, by 
merger of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Assn. and the Valley Oilseed 
Processors Assn. 


sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-5 — Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
Cc. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; Hugh E. Henderson, Extension 
Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Program, 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 
Aug. 1 Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 
August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 


they stay on Hubbard.” 


driveway .. . 


ings. 
MR. DEALER 


“HUBBARD IS OUR STANDBY" 


says C. C. Brasch, owner-manager of 


St. Ansgar Grain and Feed 


“When we took over the mill and elevator in April, 1950, 
Hubbard’s Sunshine was here, and 
since,” said Mr. Brasch. “Our customers are well satisfied, and 


we have continued it ever 


St. Ansgar Grain and Feed burned to the ground in February, 
1959. In less than a year, the completely new mill and elevator 
was ready for the Grand Opening, January 22 and 23, 1960. 

The capacity of this new and modern feed mill is 100 tons 
a day, made possible by bulk handling of concentrates and 
ingredients. Mr. Brasch operates a grain bank and features cus- 
tom mixing service. In addition to the feed mill, St. Ansgar Grain 
and Feed operates a 55,000-bushel elevator and does a thriving 
business in hulling and rolling oats. 

A 50-foot, 50-ton truck scale in 
front of the office, a double 
each with a pit 
dump, and a separate driveway 
for loading bagged or bulk mate- 
rial, add to the high convenience 
and efficiency of the operation. 

The sparkling new office build- 
ing features an attractive base- 
ment room available for feeder 
meetings and other farm gather- 


Cedar Rapids, lowa MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Hubbard's Dealer Program adds up to GREATER PROFITS 
for you. Pioneers in the feed concentrate field, Hubbard leads in 
Dealer Services that pre-sell the many Hubbard Feeding Pro- 
grams to your customers. Regular customer advertising, special 
promotions, dealer advertising aids, training schools, laboratory 
service and counsel are only a few of the many ways Hubbard 
builds YOUR profits with a complete merchandising program. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


UBBARD 


MILLING COMPANY 


Marion, Indiana 


Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Exten 


tryman, 
College ‘Agriculture University of 


Sept. International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ieemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 


Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 


Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 


versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. end University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 


(Turn to CALENDAR, page 60) 


A Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
} Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production : 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. ; 
Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
ig kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
| 
Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
| 
| 
| 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
| | Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- ie 
ager. 
Oct. 16-20 — Business Manageme. 
Program; sponsored by the South- eo. 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 3 
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set your dial for 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 
overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper. 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous Permadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilized 
vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 
Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET + 


CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


GARFIELD, NEW 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 


products, coupled with the most rigid controls 


for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 

Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 
the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. 


JERSEY + TELEPHONE: PRescett 32-2800 
TELETYPE: PAS HNO. 600 
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Only top quality limestone is 
taken from the famous Iowa 
Limestone Alden quarry. 
Year after year, tests show 
uniform purity of over 99% 
calcium carbonate. 


Alden is properly ground, 
dried and “air-sized” to meet 
your most exacting feed mix- 
ing requirements. 

Order Alden in 50 and 100-Ib. 
bags or in bulk. Coarse or 
regular grinds. 


andard o 


ALDEN — Proven 


LIMESTONE COMPANY 


wality and Service for Over 35 Years 


Protein and 


Amino Acid 


Nutrition of Swine 


By Dr. R. O. Nesheim 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


The production of meat-type hogs 
must be based upon a program of 
meat-type breeding and meat-type 
feeding. Careful selection and testing 
of boars and sows must be practiced 
to increase the number of meat-type 
hogs being produced. Breeding must 
be the basis of meat-type hog pro- 
duction. 

Proper nutrition and feeding prac- 
tices must also be followed if stock 
bred for meat-type production are to 
fulfill their hereditary capacity. Ade- 
quate levels of protein of proper qual- 
ity to supply the necessary amounts 
of the essential amino acids must be 
supplied if pigs are to produce lean 
carcasses up to their inherited capac- 
ity. This is well illustrated in work 
reported by Prof. Hjalmar Clausen 
(1) summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Influence of Feeding Increasing 
Quantities of Protein on Meatiness of Pigs 


Limited Fed on Barley From 20-90 Kg. In Weight 


Skim milk per pig 


Galdy, 0.5 1.0 1.5 
Protein conc. per pig 
Up to level for lim- 
ited feeding 
Daily gains in gm. .... 446 497 513 


$.R.U. per kilo grain*.. 4.08 3.68 3.57 
Average thickness 


backfat, Cm. ....... 3.78 3.3! 3.42 
Fat in per cent of meat 
in cross section .... 175 137 129 


*One kilogram of total digestible nutrients = 
1.35 Scandinavian Feed Units. 


DEVOLD V 


Used with confi 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
Over 30 Years 


ITAMIN OILS 


dence by Feed Millers 


and Animal Breeders for over 30 years 


Now Stabilized 


QUALITY © TESTED ® FRESH ® LOW FFA CONTENT 


All 


Potencies 


DEVOLD Vitamin A&D FEEDING OILS 


DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN Ol 


LS—Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKOD® Non-Destearinated 


COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


Write, Wire or 


Telephone for Prices! 


Protein level in the ration is im- 
portant, but more important is the 
level of the various essential amino 
acids in relation to the pig’s require- 
ments. 

The effect of amino acids supple- 
mentation of a ration upon weight 
gains, feed conversion and carcass fat 
is shown in a summary of a feeding 
trial using weanling rats at our 
Quaker Oats Laboratory. 

Weanling rats were fed 16% pro- 
tein rations with and without 10% 
corn oil added and with various amino 
acid supplementations for a period of 
21 days. The rats were killed, diges- 
tive tracts removed and whole car- 
casses were then analyzed for fat 
(Table 2). 

The addition of methionine to the 
ration without fat tended to reduce 
carcass fat while in the fat supple- 
mented ration a combination of meth- 
ionine, lysine and threonine was re- 
quired to reduce carcass fat to the 
greatest extent. Further research is 
needed along this line to determine 
the levels of amino acid that are re- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk on 
“Economic and Nutritional Consid- 
erations in Pork Production in 1960” 
given by Dr. Nesheim at the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators Assn. convention 
at Colorado Springs. This article in- 
cludes information’ and data from 
the portion of the talk dealing with 
protein and amino acids. Dr. Nesheim 
is in charge of livestock feeding re- 
search for Quaker at Barrington, III. 


quired for optimum leanness of car- 
cass. Theoretically, they should be 
close to those needed for maximum 
feed conversion at a given energy 
level. 

While adequate protein and amino 
acid levels are important in rations 
to produce lean carcasses, we cannot 
expect by feeding excessive levels of 
protein to produce carcasses leaner 
than the genetic capacity of the pig 
to which they are being fed. 

Limiting Energy 

An approach that has been sug- 
gested as a means of reducing car- 
cass fat has been to restrict energy 
intake. This is the method followed 
in the production of the high quality 
pork in Denmark. Restriction by 
hand-feeding is not popular in this 
country because of the extra labor 
involved and the added time to mar- 
ket. If restriction is to be followed 
here, it will quite likely have to be 
accomplished by mechanical means. 
The data in Table 3 also presented 
by Prof. Hjalmar Clausen (1) illus- 
trate the effect of restricting energy 
on carcass quality. 

The possible use of low energy ra- 
tions for finishing pigs has been 
studied both in the U.S. and Den- 
mark. Dilution of high energy rations 
with corn cobs, oat hulls, alfalfa hay 
or oat straw has been tried. Such 
studies reveal that while fat content 
of the carcass may be reduced in this 
manner the fat that is produced will 
be soft, and feed efficiency is im- 


TABLE 3. Limited Feeding vs. Ad Lib 
Feeding From Self Feeders 


Ad fib: 


Limited feeding from 
feeding self-feeders* 
Average backfat 
thickness in Cm. . 3.14 3.60 
Per cent pigs in 
Grade | ......... 90 43 


*Self-feeders closed two days weekly (not 
in succession). 


TABLE 2. Effect of Amino Acid Supplementation on Carcass Fat of Rats 


21-Day Feed/ Carcass 
Ration fed Amino acid added gain, gm. gain fat, % 
Basal None 120.9 2.60 8.8 
Basal + Methionine (M) 121.1 2.39 7.9 
Basal + Threonine (T) 110.3 2.56 8.9 
Basal + Lysine (L) 109.1 2.67 8.5 
Basal +M+T 113.3 2.44 8.4 
Basal +M4L 2.52 8.3 
Basal +T+L 122.1 2.58 9.3 
Basal + 1 + L + Tryptophan (Tr.) 114.0 2.56 9.1 
Basa! 123.8 2.33 8.2 
Basa! +M+T+L+Tr 127.0 2.34 8.0 
Basal—10% corn oil None 110.9 2.54 10.8 
Basal—10% corn oil +M 100.0 2.50 10.9 
Basal—!0% corn oil +T 97.5 2.54 12.0 
Basal—10% corn oil +L 104.9 2.57 
Basal—10% corn oil +M+T 99.3 2.48 10.5 
Basal—10% corn oil +M+EL 101.3 2.45 9.8 
Basal—i0% corn oil +T+L 102 2.53 10.0 
Basal—10% corn oil +T+L+Tr. 114.4 2.47 1.3 
Basal—10% corn oil 117.9 2.19 9.3 
Basal—10% corn oil 144 2.19 7.0 
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TABLE 4. Ground Oct Straw as an Energy Diluent for Growing-Finishing Pigs 


Group 1 2 3 4 
Per cent barley in basic feed replaced by 

Per cent fiber per kg. dry matter in ration............ 47 8.0 tt 44 
Average backfat thickness, cm. .........666.ccccuuee 3.56 3.41 3.31 3.43 
Total feed consumption in kg. per pig from 20-90 kg. 
172 180 196 206 
0 20.6 44.7 0 

Total feed consumed, kg. .........-....ceeuee 203.9 234.1 277.1 243.5 


(Skim milk reduced to 10% moisture basis.) 


paired to the point that there is lit- 
tle or no value for the diluent used in 
the ration. This means that the cost 
of producing pork in this manner is 
increased. The data in Table 4 using 
ground oat straw reported by Prof. 
Clausen (1) illustrates this fact. 

It is evident that while the use of 
oat straw as a filler is effective in re- 
ducing backfat, it did result in soft 
fat, and it did also result in a marked 
increase in feed required to produce 
the gain even when compared to the 
group on limited feeding. 

We expect to see further research 
regarding the effect of amino acid 
supplementation of high energy ra- 
tions on carcass composition and me- 
chanical means of limiting feed in- 
take in future work dealing with the 
production of meat-type pigs. The 
real challenge possibly lies in breed- 
ing a pig that can be self-fed a high 
energy ration to produce most rapid 
growth and economical gains, and a 
lean carcass. 

Some of the current emphasis on 


TABLE 5. Calculated Amino Acid Needs 
of the Weanling Pig at Various Protein 
Levels (Percent of the Diet) 


Calculated need at dietary 


research in the swine nutrition field 
appears to be in the areas of amino 
acid requirements and amino acid 
supplementation of practical rations. 


Information regarding the amino 
acid requirements of pigs of various 
weights has been summarized by 
Becker (2) in Table 5. 

Since cereal grain proteins are very 
deficient in lysine most emphasis has 
been upon the possible use of syn- 
thetic lysine to supplement rations of 
growing-finishing swine. Methionine 
is also of interest because corn-soy- 
bean meal rations appear to be quite 
borderline in meeting this require- 
ment. 

A possible use of synthetic lysine 
and methionine in swine ration would 
be to reduce protein levels necessary 
for weanling pigs from about 16% to 
possibly as low as 12%. The possibili- 
ty of this is shown by the informa- 
tion in table 6 which gives the cal- 
culated amino acid levels of fortified 
corn-soybean meal rations at various 
protein levels. 

From inspection of the table 6, it 
is evident that supplementation with 
only lysine and methionine will not 
be satisfactory in meeting the re- 
quirements of the weanling pig when 
the protein level is below 12%. Sev- 
eral other amino acids appear to be- 


the Hammer Division. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Read B and Walnut Street 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


Seint Pavi 13, Minnesota 


knowledge - integrity 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TODAY! 


ALL "ROUND 
BENEFITS 


from 


INGREDIENTS 
action - experience z 


H. V. NooTBAAR & Co. 


3 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
@ PASADENA 2, CAL., 890 S. Arroyo Pkwy., MU 1-849! 
@ RIVERBANK, CAL., P. O. Box 386, UNiversity 9-2545 
@ BAKERSFIELD, CAL., P. O. Box 941, FAirview 7-2504 


otein levels of: 
oom come deficient or borderline at this 


Amino acid 12% 16% 20% 24% 

point; namely threonine, tryptophan, 
isoleucine and histidine. Thus, more 
Histidine ......... 19 extensive substitutions of amino acids 
Isoleucine ......... 42 52 58 .63 | for protein sources such as soybean 
57 47 77 83 meal would be dependent upon addi- 
Methionine ....... .40 .56 | More and more amino acids are re- 
Phenylalanine ..... 44 54 1 45 quired to be used, the problem of 
Threonine ......... 37 0645 55 their economically competing with 
Tryptophan ....... De! a high quality natural proteins as 


TABLE 6. Calculated Amino Acid Needs of the Weanling Pig at 16% Protein 
Level (Percent of the Diet) 


Calculated Supplied by a fortified 
need at corn-50% protein soybean 
Amino acid 16% protein meal ration with protein level of: 

16 14 12 
25 94 719 64 56 
23 Al 30 27 
. 52 86 14 54 
67 1.74 1.60 1.44 1.36 
28 26 24 .23 
20 21 9 14 
Voted GA .50 45 40 37 
Phenylalanine 54 47 57 52 
45 57 47 42 
Trypte~han 12 23 9 15 
46 87 64 57 


TABLE 7. Protein Levels, Methionine, and Lysine for 100-ib. Pig 


(Test Period 42 Days) 
—Amino acid supplementation— 


Protein Methionine Lysine as Average Feed/ib. 
level as MHA L. lysine daily gain gain 
16 1.77 3.09 
4 1.56 3.32 
14 + .0375% ase 1.68 3.09 
4 + .0375% + .075% 1.64 3.47* 
4 + .0375% + .15% 1.70 3.10 
2 wise 1.43 3.44 
12 + .0375% 1.5! 3.34 
+ .075% 1.57 3.31 
12 + 375% + ATS% 1.68 3.36 
12 075% + .15% 1.61 3.15 
12 075% + .225% 1.61 3.26 
12 075% + 1.63 3.31 


*Considerable feed wastage occurred in this lot which very likely accounts for the result 


here being out of line with the rest of the data. 
(MHA — Trademark, Monsanto Chemical Co.) 


KASCQ 


goG Mim 


“T can give you a carload of reasons 
why I stock Kasco’ Meal!” 


loaded with more than just 
promises. Kasco’s high in pro- 
tein (a guaranteed minimum of 
25%). Kasco’s high in animal 
fats (9% —one quarter more 
than any other dog food tested). 
Kasco is rich with essential 
vitamins and generously helps 
meet all dog needs for balanced 
minerals. 

Stock Kasco yourself—recom- 
mend it to your customers. One 
Kasco sale generally leads to 
another. 


“Kasco moves out as fast as it 
rolls in. In the past two years 
I’ve moved over 280,000 lbs. (7 
carloads) of Kasco Meal! 

“Another thing. Kasco busi- 
ness is steady. Same folks been 
buying Kasco for years. Most of 
my new customers order it, too!” 

Speaking is George B. 
Harvey, owner, Harvey’s Feed 
Store, Rome, N. Y. Mr. Harvey 
sells and recommends Kasco be- 
cause he knows it does the job. 

One reason for this: Kasco’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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sources of these amino acids will be- 
come more acute. 

Whether amino acids will be used 
in swine feeds will depend upon the 
comparative cost of adding them 
from high quality protein sources or 
as the amino acid itself. A recent 
comparison of the use of 50% protein 
soybean meal or methionine and ly- 
sine as sources of amino acid in fin- 
ishing rations for 100 Ib. pigs at the 
Ful-O-Pep Research Farm provides 
a basis for evaluating the relative 
cost of the two sources. 

The following test conducted at 
the Ful-O-Pep Research Farm com- 
paring 16, 14 and 12% protein corn, 
50% protein soybean meal rations for 


pigs of approximately 100 Ib. initial 
weight with and without lysine and 
methionine supplementation provides 
an example of how such a comparison 
may be made. 

The calculated lysine, methionine 
and cystine contents of the 3 basal 
rations are shown below: 


——Protein ration—— 
16% 14% 12% 
80 655 AM 
Methionine ....... 278 26! 242 


The feeding plan and data obtained 
are summarized in Table 7. 
The addition of .375% MHA or .75 


Ray Ewing 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WaAlnut 3-0005 


lb. per ton to the 14% protein ration 
produced performance equal to that 
of the 16% protein. With corn priced 
at $39.05 per ton and 50% protein 
soybean meal at $70.70 per ton, .75 
lb. of MHA is worth $1.46 or 1 Ib. of 
MHA would be worth $1.95. Since the 
actual cost of 1 Ib. of MHA is approx- 
imately $1.20 per pound, the economy 
of using MHA is evident. 

The addition of 1.5 lb. of MHA 
(.075%) and 3 Ib. of lysine (.15%) 
to the 12% protein ration produced 
performance approximately equal to 
the 16% protein ration. Using corn 
at $39.05 per ton and 50% protein 
soybean meal at $70.70 per ton and 
subtracting the cost of 1.5 Ib. of MHA 
at $1.20 per pound, 3 Ib. of lysine 
would be worth $1.57 or $0.52 per 
pound. This is considerably under the 
current prices quoted for this amino 
acid. 

¥ ¥ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(1) Summarized from talk by Prof. 
Hjalmar Clausen, professor of animal hus- 
bandry at Royal Veterinary and Agricul- 


JEFFERSON, 


As illustrated in schematic diagram, the Albers 
Milling Company’s plant, Jefferson, Wis., uses two 
separate unloading and transfer systems which con- 
sist of eight Permaglas Mechanized Bulk Storage 
Units (five 14’ x 40’ and three 20’ x 50’). 
are equipped with A. O. Smith’s exclusive mechan- 
ical sweep-arm bottom unloaders. The automatic 
Permaglas system makes possible completely sani- 
tary storage and conveying of whole and cracked 
wheat, and soft ingredients for production of dry 
and canned dog food—called Friskies. Ten addi- 
Permaglas Units with mechanical un- 
loaders are serving at two other Albers Milling 
plants in Los Angeles and Kansas City. 

Albers’ Jefferson plant reports these substantial 
cost-savings in time, labor and bulk purchases: 
more than 50% savings in labor handling 


tional 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Five 
14’x 40’ Permaglas Mecha- 
nized Bulk Storage Structures. 


IS. — Five 14’ x 40’ and three 
20’x 50’ Permaglas Mechanized Storage Units. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Five 14’ x 40’ Permaglas 
|S Mechanized Bulk Storage 
Structures. 


They 


Albers Milling Company reports: 


‘ Permaglas Mechanized 


Storage System cut our feedstuff 
handling cost over 50%... bulk 
savings average *429 per ton” 


costs...$4.00 per ton savings from bulk 
purchases rather than in sacks... consider- 
able gain in warehousing storage space. 


The Permaglas Structures are glass-fused-to- 
steel construction both inside and out. They pro- 
vide utmost sanitary, easy-to-clean systems. The 
gleaming coat of glass is permanently bonded to 
steel at temperatures in excess of 1500° F. with 
bonded strength up to 20,000 psi. 
the rugged, mechanical sweep-arm bottom un- 
loader discharges free-flowing materials rapidly 
and efficiently—eliminating packing and bridging. 


Like Albers Milling, you, too, can boost profits 
with a Permaglas Mechanized Bulk Storage ani 
Unloading system. For more details on Permaglas 
Storage Systems, mail coupon today. 


© 8 £33. 0. 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. 0. Smith international S.A. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION 


What’s more, 


tural College, Copenh Denmark, pre- 
sented at the 1959 Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference. 


(2) Becker, D. E.—The Protein and 


Amino Acid Nutrition of Swine; presented 
at Twentieth Annual Animal Nutrition and 
Health Short Course, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 14, 1959. 


Iowa Test Shows Wet 
Corn Best for Cattle 


AMES, IOWA—The feeding value 
of high-moisture corn proved superi- 
or to that of conventional dry corn 
in tests conducted at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, according to a report in Iowa 
Farm Science, a university publica- 
tion. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs and his asso- 
ciates in the de; ent of animal 
husbandry fed 12 lots of yearling cat- 
tle a high corn fattening ration for 
176 days. 

Half of the cattle lots received 
high-moisture (30%) ground ear corn 
from an air-tight silo. The remain- 
ing six lots received conventional 
dry (14%) ground ear corn which 
had been stored in a slat crib. Re- 
sults definitely favored the feeding 
value of the high-moisture corn over 
the conventional dry corn. 

Dr. Burroughs said the good re- 
sults with high-moisture corn 
prompted the testing of high-mois- 
ture grain sorghum in a fattening 
cattle ration. The sorghum grain was 
fed to one lot of cattle, and results 
were compared with those from cat- 
tle receiving low-moisture cracked 
shelled corn. The results were re- 
ported as “disappointing.” 

Feeding value on a dry-matter ba- 
sis was about 25% better for the dry 
corn grain than for the high-moisture 
grain sorghum. Dr. Burroughs re- 
ported that the low feeding value of 
the sorghum apparently was due to 
poor digestion of the sorghum grain. 


Anaplasmosis Studied 


NEW YORK—Anaplasmosis, an in- 
fectious disease of cattle which causes 
extensive losses each year, is being 
studied by Dr. L. E. Hawkins at Ok- 
lahoma State University. His work 
is being supported by a grant-in-aid 
from American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. 

In previous work at Oklahoma 
State, it was found that feeds con- 
taining Aureomycin chlortetracycline 
at levels to provide .5 mg. per pound 
of body weight aided in the preven- 
tion of the disease, according to a re- 
port from Cyanamid. Dr. Hawkins 
hopes to develop new procedures for 
using Aureomycin in the spot-treat- 
ment of range conditions in free- 
choice salt mixtures. 


FEED MILL OPENS 
STANHOPE, IOWA—tThe Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator held an open 
house at their recently completed 
$175,000 feed mill. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oll or 
water dispersible forms. 
BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 
BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 
HYDROPOID 


Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 

Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
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13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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For an investment of around $700 in motors and 
materials, Art Linder and his son, Paul, of Hartley, 
lowa, press buttons and feed 250 to 300 cattle 
in 10 to 15 minutes. With Stilbosol in the ration, 
the Linder cattle average 2 to 3 Ibs. daily gain. 


Norman Erickson, Stratford, lowa, uses electricity, motors, 
augers, switch panels, roughage and Stilbosol to keep his 
feeding costs at 18¢ per pound. “It would take us four times 
as long to feed without our mechanical equipment,” Norman 
declared. “Stilbosol gives us Ys Ib. more daily gain.” 


Here’s how cattle 
feeders cut costs 


These outstanding feeders use new ideas in laborsaving 
equipment plus high-efficiency Stilbosol rations. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


A few flipped switches put grain and roughage on 
a series of moving belts, which then deliver the final 
ration to 300 head on the Harold Alfredson farm 
near Big Rock, Illinois. Mechanization cuts an hour 
or more hand operation to 15-20 minutes. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY - 


A circular feed bunk, serviced by a traveling auger mounted 
in a 9” U-shaped trough, allows Ted Hebert of Pana, Ill., 
to push-button feed 100 cattle in 5 minutes. “I think a fellow 
would be foolish to try and make money feeding cattle 
without Stilbosol,” this efficiency-minded feeder volunteered. 


A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY - 
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Roger L. Willrett's mechanical feed-handling sys- 
tem (Malta, lil.) allows him to deliver his groin- 
roughage ration to 250 head in 10 minutes. “It 
would take 12 hours by hand, 45 minutes by feed 
wagon,” Roger explains. 


Verle Hunt of Ackley, lowa, with this unique ouger 
tube con now feed his cattle 6 times faster than 
before. Verie considers his $700 investment a 
bargain. Stilbosol, too. “We get an extra Vs Ib. 
gain a day,” he says, “and, it fits in well with 
our laborsaving program.” 


(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly ond Company's trod 
Premix which is manvfoctured and sold under exclusive license 
@ranted by lowe State College Research foundation, inc., under 
its U.S. Potent No. 2751303. 


rk tor diethylstilbestrol 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (5. hygroscopicus 
fermentation products, Lilly) - Micro-Pen® 
(special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin B12 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders 


Condition Shows Symptoms of Vitamin A Defi- 


ciency; 


A perplexing and puzzling problem 
is becoming an ever-increasing occur- 
rence in the feedlots of cattle feed- 
ers through the country, but in 
the Corn Belt area in particular. This 
condition, which exhibits most of the 
symptoms of a mild to severe vita- 
min A deficiency, is being found in 
feeder operations of avout every kind. 
However, a rather familiar pattern 
is seen quite frequently. 

Generally the feeder is a heavy user 


farms on which it is often found are 
the more fertile farms on which cat- 
tle feeding has a long history. Such 
experienced feeders, knowing the 
value of heavy manure applications 
in increasing tonnage yields of silage, 
pile it on plenty heavy. Recent fa- 
vorable results with increasing plant- 
ing rates have often encouraged them 
to step up their plant populations to 
as high as 30,000 per acre compared 
with a more normal 14 to 16 thou- 
sand. Because distance from the silo 


ean increase hauling costs consider- 
ably, silage fields are often located 
near the feedlots year after year. 
Luxuriant weed growth is often 
found in the lanes and feedlots used 
for new cattle received in the fall 
on these farms. 

Although the condition may occa- 
sionally appear soon after cattle have 
been placed on feed, it more often 
occurs after cattle have been on a 
heavy feed of silage for most of the 
winter. Here it should be pointed out 


of corn silage, and furthermore the 


Trade UP to the new 
Steinlite 500-RC 


Proven best for accuracy ... speed. . . simplicity of 
operation... by the thousands of elevators across 
the country who have bought more SEEDBURO-STEINLITE 


testers than all other makes combined! 


Trade-up Reason No. 1 


INSTANT ACCURACY lets you check- 
the automatic meter reading quickly, 
without grinding or damaging the sample. 


Trade-up Reason No. 2 


NO DIALS to adjust, no buttons to push. 
Just drop the sample into the test cell 
and read the simple scale. 


Trade-up Reason No. 3 


BIG 250 GRAM SAMPLE is more truly 
representative of the moisture content of 
the entire load. 


Trade-up Reason No. 4 


ONE-SCALE READINGS for all mois- 
ture ranges and eye-level thermometer’ 
give you the information at a glance. 


Trade-up Reason No. 5 


RELIABLE RESULTS from the elimi- 
nation of human errors. Large sample 
minimizes the importance of weighing 
errors. 


Accurate Testing makes the difference 


thousands of users who have made Seedburo- 
Steinlite Moisture Testers the country’s best- 
selling tester have already discovered. Years of 
research and improvement have gone into the 
new 500-RC. A full one-year factory guarantee 
is your assurance that the Seedburo-Steinlite 
500-RC in your operation. 500-RC is the finest moisture tester value you 
This is accuracy you can depend upon .. . as can buy. 

The 500-RC_ was specifically de-igned to test not only normal samples but also samples from high’ 
moisture grain, grains with mixed moisture content, rain-dampened grain, and other samples which 
are difficult to. test accurately, 


Designed specifically for fast, accurate testing 
of the moisture content of whole grains, the 
Seedburo-Steinlite 500-RC can repay its pur- 
chase price with savings realized on just three 
carloads of grain. That’s just one of the many 
reasons you should have the accuracy of the 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance @ Full One Year Factory Guarantee » Free Loaner Service 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY Dept. FS-4, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lil. 


that this is not an exclusive problem 
of the silage feeder, for cases have 
been seen in hay-fed cattle as well. 


Adequate in Carotene 

Certainly vitamin A deficiency is 
not a new problem but the intriguing 
thing about the present situation is 
that it is occurring on rations that 
should be and are more than ade- 
quate in carotene, the precursor of 
vitamin A. In fact, silage has been 
highly recommended over the years 
because of its high carotene Content, 
and has been one of our good selling 
points. 

Many experienced veterinarians 
feel that there are often symptoms 
present which are typical of avita- 
minosis. Typically this condition as 
found in the field manifests itself by 
all-round poor performance—reduced 
feed intake, reduced gains, increased 
feed requirements per unit gain, dead 
haircoats and listlessness. Numerous 
cattle will be stiff and cramped in 
their movements, resembling founder. 
Some cattle will show the marked 
edema or swellings in the hocks, bris- 
kets and, in particular, at the hoof- 
heads. Some cases of excessive slob- 
bering and nasal discharge have been 
seen, not unlike that seen in cases of 
“rednose.” Upon sudden movement 
some steers show convulsive seizures 
or fainting spells. Nightblindness, 
though not easy to measure, has been 
noted. Absent in most cases are wa- 
tery, inflamed eyes, diarrhea and 
pneumonia, symptoms often associ- 
ated with avitaminosis. 


Respond to Vitamin A 


Unfortunately in only a few cases 

have blood or liver vitamin A values 
been obtained, and the results have 
been inconsistent. It should be point- 
ed out that most of the cases seen 
or reported upon to the writer re- 
sponded to treatment with vitamin A, 
either when included in the ration 
or when injected. In some instances 
the response lasted only three or four 
weeks with the cattle affected re- 
turning to their former condition. 
” This problem is presenting a real 
challenge to research workers both 
in academic and in commercial cir- 
cles. The solution lies in first finding 
the cause. It should be added that 
while crop cultural practices may be 
involved, no one is ready to admit 
that the solution lies in the direction 
of going back to the older systems 
of crop production. Research is in 
progress at a few experiment sta- 
tions, and considerably more is being 
planned by others. 

As of now, fortification of cattle 
rations with vitamin A or possibly its 
precursors seems the best protection 
against this condition, especially 
when heavy silage feeding is in prac- 
tice. The level of fortification to use 
is an open question, but a fortifica- 
tion level at least equal to or slight- 
ly above NRC levels, as given for true 
vitamin A, would be good insurance. 


Arthur Gill, Clois 
Keyes Join Ellis & Co. 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND— 
Arthur J. Gill, formerly general man- 
ager and vice president of the Silmo 
Chemical Corp., is now associated 
with J. C. Ellis & Co., Ltd, of St. 
John’s. Clois W. Keyes, who repre- 
sented Silmo in the Southwest, has 
also joined the Ellis firm. 

Mr. Gill is in charge of the pro- 
duction of cod liver oil and cod liver 
solubles at the St. John’s plant, and 
handles the distribution of these 
products in the eastern US. Mr. 
Keyes handles the distribution in the 
Southwest. 


FEED FIRM OPERATING 
CASS CITY, MICH.—Farm Bureau 
Services, Inc., is now operating the 
former Law Feed & Supply Co. here 
as a Cass City branch. Former owner 
Clinton Law is continuing as man- 
ager. 


CFortification of Rations Suggested. 
By Dr. A. L. Neumann 
Animal Science Department 
University of Iilinois, Urbana 
| 
| 
| 
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HAYPAX HAY BALING MACHINE—This is a new hay processing machine 
that is being used in the San Joaquin Valley in California (Feedstuffs, April 
9). The complete compressor and equipment of the Haypax hay baling ma- 
chine is mounted on a small semi-trailer pulled by a truck tractor (above). 
The new portable machine processes an ordinary bale of hay into less than 
half its height, then slices this smaller bale in half (below). The machine 
weighs around 6 tons and requires a crew of five men to operate, according 
‘to its developer, W. E. Straight, manager of the San Joaquin Valley Hay 


Growers Assn., Tracy, Cal. 


Plans Being Made 
For 13th Delmarva 
Poultry Festival 


SELBYVILLE, DEL.—Plans are 
being made for the 13th annual Del- 
marva Chicken Festival at Selby- 
ville June 17-18. A meeting of the 
local committee chairmen and their 
committees was held recently with 
officials of the Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., and chairmen of past 
festival committees. 

Every state in the US. is being 
invited to the National Chicken Cook- 
ing Contest held in conjunction with 
the festival. Some 250,000 entry 


blanks are being distributed through- 
out the nation’s stores through the 
joint effort of the Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc., Georgetown, Del., and 
the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Chicago. 

William Rodney, Laurel, DPI rep- 
resentative and general chairman, 
said it is hoped to have each of the 
50 states conduct their own chicken 
cooking contest, and that each one 
will then send the winner and alter- 
nate to Selbyville for the national 
championship cook-out in June. 


FORMER FEED MAN DIES 

AUBURN, WASH. —Alonzo F. 
Smith, 71, who operated the Smith 
Feed Co. here, passed away in Se- 
attle, where he had made his home 
for several years. 
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Order 


Meat and Bone Meal 


Always 
UNIFORM 
QUALITY 


Kem Milling Co. 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. « MELROSE 3.4411 


ALAN BADER 


214 24th St. 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


First Feeding 
Research 


SC 


Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer 

saves orphaned pigs as no other 
product can because this is a milk 
product, Contains 10% fats, has 22% 
extra calories. Suggest it to your customers 

for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, is sick or dies. 


Certified for feeding efficiency by Anoka Research Farms 


Land O’Lakes, Pig Milk Replacer 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


To serve formula féed mixers... . 


we 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from é 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... ; Sa 
...then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours. ; 
: | SOYBEAN MEAL 


p Kansas S079 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 


Products Co., Inc. 


Emporio, Konsas 
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Sold exclusively to the 
Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25, and 50-lb. bags 


It's No Secret! — 


All Dogs Prefer. . . 


Ryde's FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


And it's no secret that many deal- 
ers prefer to sell Ryde’s Flaked 
Dog Food. In all its 20 years on the 
market it has proven a profitable 
repeat seller. 


Stock and sell this QUALITY dry 
dog food that enables you to offer 
your customers more for their 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 52) 


change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Blidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-8—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Brookview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-8—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 


fer customer convenience 


RYDE &CO. 


byville, Il. 
Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 


ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 


money. 


3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


BLUE 


A 30% Beef Finisher 
based on quality Purdue 
Supplement "A” 


Urea (262% protein equiv.).. 50 
Solt, Trace mineralized...... 17 
Vitamin A & D Concentrate... 5 
(4,540,000 U.S.P. units A 
ond 567,000 U.S.P. units 
D per ib.) 
1,000 Ibs. 
MAKES A PROVEN FORMULA 


For meal, pellets or grit— write, wire or phone us your requirements. 
Minnesota LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA e PHONE SUNSET 8-9011 


Linseed 


MAKE QUALITY RATIONS WITH MINNESOTA LINSEED MEAL 


j There’s a 
For the best bloom and the best market grade QUALITY 
make sure you use Minnesota brand linseed oil DIFFERENCE! 


meal and feed a high energy fattening ration. 
High grain rations provide more energy per 
pound for prime finishing than roughage rations. 

Your customers can depend on Minnesota 
Linseed Meal. In your own formula, with the 
Purdue formula—or by the bag for feeding 
straight—it provides time-tested mucin that 
gives feeder stock a blue-ribbon bloom. Make 
it your “first choice” suggestion when. your 
customers want more milk or a higher market 
price for their cattle, sheep and hogs—or a 
ribbon at the show. , 


Dave Livingston 


KENT DEALER BANQUETS—Dave 
Livingston, farmer and humorist, sup- 
plied the chuckles at a series of seven 
annual dealer appreciation banquets 
put on by Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine 
and Sioux City, Iowa. The banquets 
were designed to thank all Kent deal- 
ers who helped produce the sales 
record which made 1959 a record- 
breaking tonnage year for Kent. More 
than 1,900 Kent dealers, their staffs 
and wives attended the banquets. 
Outstanding tonnage award certifi- 
cates were presented to 133 dealers 
by Otis Joiner, general manager of 
Kent Feeds. 


Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Fiorida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J.-P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 


Chicago, Ill; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 
1961 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 


polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain .. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
a Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 

G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


WW) 
Minnesota Linseed Meal..... 330 Ibs. 
Ground Corn. 270.5 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal.... 140 ' 
Liquid 140 
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ARE YOU SURE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT STAYS 
THE JOB...FROM MIX METABOLISM? 


NUTRIENTS 
“PROTECTED” 
WITH 
ORDINARY 
ANTIOXIDANT 


Treated with ordinary antioxidant . .. fat soluble nutrients start to vanish in storage . . . disappear altogether in the bird’s gullet. 


NUTRIENTS 
PROTECTED 
WITH 
SANTOQUIN 


But Santoquin keeps working to protect vitamins and pigment-formers, in storage . . . and all during digestion. 


ONLY FOOD VALUE GUARD 
STOPS OXIDATION WHERE COUNTS 
THE BODY THE BIRD 


An ordinary antioxidant may keep your feed from turning rancid .. . but only Santoquin preserves the full nourish- 
ment potential of everything you mix during digestion and metabolism. Santoquin protects all the food values: the 
pigment-forming xanthophylls, vitamins A and E—and, of course, the fats. That’s why Santoquin-protected feed grows 
healthier, yellower-skinned broilers... why feed response increases for any feed mix ... why flocks command top price. 
And you can stop over-dosing mixes with supplementary vitamin A. Santoquin preserves all your feed values in 
storage and right on through digestion and assimilation. IM Just % pound per ton does the job. Ask for Santoquin in 
your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes or in your concentrates. Get all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ...like no other poultry feed antioxidant can *° 
* Please send me: MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. * 
Ordinary n bd 
Astiexident sANTOQUIN , “Santoquin Poultry Feeds,” Tech. Bulletin FC-9 Division 
ames premixers suppl toquin 
Protects vitamin A through digestion No Yes 6 0 vue ° 
Preserves carotenes No Yes 
Improves pigmentation by 
Acts in the bird like vitamin E e City State . ° 
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Banks and PCA's Can Help Feed Men 


Solve Accounts-Receivable Problem 


What help can financial institu- 
tions offer the farm supply dealer 
with an accounts receivable problem? 

Some 35 representatives of com- 
mercial banks and Production Credit 
Associations were consulted to help 
provide the answer. This article is 
based on reaction of the 35 finance 
men to the following two questions: 

1. What have you in your institu- 
tion already done or what do you 
presently have in the way of pro- 
grams or facilities for picking up the 
accounts receivable of grain, feed and 
farm supply dealers? What has been 
your experience and how has it 
worked? 

2. What recommendations would 
you make regarding possible addi- 
tional means by which you might as- 
sist dealers in preventing the further 
build-up of their accounts receiv- 
able? 

Two fundamental facts are clear, 
as we summarize and interpret their 
ideas: 

1. There is no easy pat solution to 
your problem; no new miraculous 
process by which you can shift the 
burden of financing your present re- 
ceivables load to one or another of 
these banks and PCA’s. 

2. There are, according to these 
bank and PCA sources, a number of 
things you can do; a number of 
things they can help you do to light- 
en your load. 

Examination of Details 

Let’s examine in detail the two 
main questions: First, in a nutshell: 
What are the chances of someone's 
financing your receivables? 

We have all heard that this is an 
accepted method of business finance, 
used extensively in manufacturing 
and wholesaling lines. Finance com- 
panies started financing receivables 
in the period following World War I. 
They grew slowly until the period 
just prior to World War II, but took 
a sharp upturn in the war period and 
have been growing rapidly ever since, 
to the point where they now finance 
an annual volume of some $5-7 bil- 
lion of receivables. This business is 


By Dr. R. A. Bailey 
Ohio State University 


concentrated largely in non-agricul- 
tural manufacturing and wholesaling 
lines and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, they are not active in the re- 
ceivables financing of agricultural 
firms. It is possible, however, that 
they might be worth investigating as 
a possibility. 

Some commercial banks also do re- 
ceivables financing, but the bulk of 
this business is done by specialized 
financial institutions. In their oper- 
ations an agreement is executed with 
the manufacturer or dealer to either: 
(1) Purchase his customer’s open 
accounts receivable as they arise, or 
(2) advance him loans secured by the 
pledge of the receivables, with re- 
course to the manufacturer or dealer 
for credit losses. A maximum total 
amount is established on the basis of 
the firm’s financial position and the 
quality of its receivables. 

The firm does its own examina- 
tion, passes on its customers’ credit 
and handles its own collections. As 
sales are made, copies of the invoice 
are sent to the financing institution 
which returns its check to the firm. 
As payments are received by the 
firm, the checks are endorsed and 
forwarded to the financing institution 
to “complete the transaction.” The 
customer is usually not even aware 
that any financial institution is in- 
volved. 

Here is a nice, neat financing meth- 
od—at least on the surface. To what 
extent is it available to you through 
arrangements with your local banks 
and PCA’s? Let me refer to the sur- 
vey mentioned earlier. 


ACCOUNTS CAN’T BE TRANS- 
FERRED EN MASSE—First, sever- 
al of the banks and PCA’s are in- 
volved in some sort of receivables fi- 
nancing arrangements on a limited 
basis. So far as these arrangements 
are concerned, we have to recognize 
and understand one basic point. In 
the eyes of the bank or the PCA, 
this is not a means for transferring 
your present accounts, en masse, to 
them. For some of the accounts this 
shift can be made, but most of those 


NUTRENA OPEN HOUSE—An estimated 3,000 Texans inspected Nutrena 
Feeds’ plant in Giddings, Texas, recently when the newly-expanded mill 
opened during the city-proclaimed “Nutrena Day.” Visitors were shown 
newly-installed 500-ton capacity bulk ingredient tanks, truck dock and pellet 
mill and other manufacturing, warehousing and storage equipment. Other 
featured events included a drawing, grand opening of Kieschnick Feed & 
Supply Co.,newly named Nutrena dealer, and a talk by Ralph V. Grier, Nutrena 
general sales manager, Minneapolis. In the picture, most visitors congregate 
between the Nutrena plant (at rear) and Kieschnick Feed & Supply Co. (left) 


for the drawing. 


now on your books will have to be 
worked out on an individual basis. 

In this regard, every one ques- 
tioned made the point that he was 
not interested in financing only those 
accounts that had gotten out of hand. 
Several had suggestions, however, for 
helping reduce the load. “Bring us a 
list of your receivables,” they said, 
“and let us review them with you. 
Some we will be able to take over in 
the course of our normal credit oper- 
ations. 

“Some of the farmers on your 
books will also be our customers. 
Since we like our borrowers to have 
clean financial statements, we will 
at least discourage them from run- 
ning up additional accounts.” 

Returning to the No. 1 question, 
that of financing your receivables 
with banks or PCA’s, it must be 
pointed out that attitudes of the fin- 
nance men varied widely. Some 
seemed to have had favorable ex- 
periences with such programs and 
were receptive to the idea of going 
farther with them. Others were no- 
ticeably cooler and some “wouldn't 
touch the thing with a 20-ft. pole.” 

DEALER MUST MEET CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS—On the basis of their 
comments, it appears as though you 
stand a fighting chance of working 
out a program for financing at least 
a part of your new accounts (your 
future receivables) with your banker 
or PCA if you can meet certain con- 
ditions and are willing to take on the 
responsibility for certain credit prac- 
tices. The conditions you will have 
to meet are essentially these: 

1. Since whoever finances you is 
going to require security over and 
above the receivable itself, your firm 
is going to be endorsing the liabili- 
ties of your customers in the ma- 
jority of cases. Here the net worth 
and general financial condition of 
your firm becomes all-important. 
Your endorsement won’t mean much 
if there is nothing behind it. 

2. Additional security, in the form 
of a promissory note signed by the 
customer, will be required. This, ac- 
cording to every one of the men I 
questioned, is a key move at the out- 
set of the account. They say that be- 
fore you approve the account, the 
situation should be explained to the 
customer—he should know that the 
note may be discounted—and his 
note signed. Whether the note is dis- 
counted or not, this is a sound credit 
practice. 

3. Obviously, the customer’s note is 
only as good as his repayment capac- 
ity and his financial position. If the 
program is to work—if it is not to 
be loaded down with problem ac- 
counts—some investigation of these 
factors is essential. You are inevit- 
ably going to refuse some accounts 
if you follow this practice, and you 
may lose some business. I am con- 
vineed, however, that you will lose 
less than you anticipate, and that 
you will be better off by virtue of 
having lost some of it. 

CREDIT BUSINESS DEMANDS 
SOUND CREDIT PRACTICES — 
Some dealers will say that these 
steps are impractical. 

My only answer is that we don’t 
get something for nothing; we can’t 
eat our cake and have it too. If you 
are going to get in or stay in the 
credit business, we are going to have 
to do credit examination and comply 
with the fundamentals of sound cred- 
it practice. 

Given these conditions: 

1. Sound financial condition of 
your firm, 

2. Performing basic credit exami- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The results of a survey among 35 
representatives of commercial banks 
and Production Credit Associations 
are summarized 
and interpreted by 
Dr. R. A. Bailey, 
professor of agri- 
cultural econom- 
ics and rural soci- 
ology, Ohio State 
University, in this 
article adapted 
from a talk he 
presented at an 
agricultural mar- 
keting conference 
sponsored by his 
department. This article should help 
farm supply dealers with an ac- 
counts-receivable problem find an- 
swers to questions they have about 
getting help from financial institu- 
tions. 


Dr. Bailey 


nation prior to approval, 

3. Use of the promissory note, 
what are the chief features of your 
receivables — financing program (if 
it is set up along the lines of those 
now in operation)? 

1. A maximum amount that can be 
financed will be established for your 
financial position. 

2. Periodic financial statements will 
be required. 

3. A maximum will be set for the 
size of the individual accounts. 

4. You will have the responsibility 
for credit examination. Your PCA or 
bank will establish the minimum 
standards for what constitutes an 
adequate examination. Certainly some 
kind of financial statement will be 
included, plus means of repayment. 
The hogs or wheat crop you think 
will be available may very well al- 
ready be obligated to someone else. 

5. A promissory note, as we have 
already said, will be required from 
your customer. You will have the 
basic responsibility for collection of 
the account. Your bank or PCA may 
send out first notices, but slow pay 
is still your responsibility. 

6. In nearly all cases you will en- 


“dorse the note or assign it, with re- 


course, to your financing agency. In 
a few cases, those of top-notch risks, 
the notes may be assigned without 
recourse. 

By the way of summary, it is ob- 
vious that the receivables—financing 
programs as set up with banks and 
PCA’s—jo not give dealers a means 
of getting rid of slow pays, deadbeats 
and generally undesirable accounts. 
Neither do they offer any particular 
opportunity to the firm that is hang- 
ing on by a well-worn shoestring. 
They do, however, provide a means 
whereby a basically sound firm doing 
business with reasonably sound and 
well-informed farmers can take some 
of the pressure off its operating capi- 
tal. 

WILL RECEIVABLES - FINAN- 
CING PROGRAMS EXPAND? — 
What can we expect in the way of 
expansion of receivables - financing 
programs as we look ahead? 

Whether we are talking about 
commercial banks or about produc- 
tion credit, the programs are limited 
now and in all probability will con- 
tinue to be limited to the accounts 
of comparatively few dealers and to 
only a part of the receivables on the 
individual dealer’s accounts. Almost 
without exception, the finance men 
surveyed indicated that there were 
enough problems involved in their re- 
ceivables financing programs that 
they would be reluctant to move 
much farther into this type of finan- 
cing. Without exception, they told me 
that they would prefer to finance 
your customers directly if given the 
oppportunity. 

Many reasons were given by the 
banker and production credit corres- 
pondents for this position. Here are 
some of their thoughts and comments 
without any particular attempt to 
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present them in order of their im- 


ce. 

One basic idea can perhaps best be 
expressed with a couple of quota- 
tions. One banker said: 

“ . . Existing credit agencies 
could, if they have the opportunity, 
lend most of the money that farm- 
ers need for operating capital. This 
is true only when and if the credit 
agency has all the facts concerning 
the operations of the farmer.” 

Another banker who had many 
years of successful experience as 
owner and operator of a farm supply 
business before entering the banking 
field, commented that the dealer has 
a full-time job without getting in- 
volved in the credit business. He said: 

“Dealers should refer their ac- 
counts to the bankers they trust and 
stay out of the financing business un- 
less they have the money to carry 
the load. Let the bankers handle fi- 
nance and let the dealers sell and 
service, buy and sell.” 


Other Comments 

Comments along similar lines — 
that both the credit business and the 
elevator, feed or farm supply busi- 
ness are full-time jobs, and that the 
greatest benefit results from special- 
izing in one or the other—were re- 
ceived from a number of other bank- 
ers and production credit men. 

Another basic comment made by a 
number of the finance men was that 
dealers do the same thing they would 
do if they were in the dealers’ shoes 
—keep the good accounts which pose 
no particular payment problem and 
attempt to get rid of the bad ones. 

Other men commented that a re- 
ceivables financing program is no 
good for anyone concerned unless a 
satisfactory repayment program is 
worked out by the customer. One 
said: 

“We do discount some dealers’ 
notes that are taken after a time on 
accounts that are slow. In the end, 
however, we usually have to call in 
the farmers, get the information that 
should have been obtained in the first 
place, and then work out a practical 
repayment plan. With or without re- 
course, a loan or account is no good 
unless there is a practical repayment 
plan pre-arranged.” 

These men make the further point 
that if satisfactory plans can be 
worked out, then the customer is cer- 
tainly eligible for credit from estab- 
lished sources, so why not get it di- 
rectly from that source? 

CREDIT AGENCIES CAN PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL SERVICES— 
Thus far the question of the credit 
institution’s role in financing the 
dealer’s receivables has been dis- 
cussed. Let’s examine briefly the 
question of what additional services 
your credit agency can give you, 
drawing heavily on suggestions from 
bankers and PCA men for the an- 
swers. 

Already mentioned is the practice 
of periodically reviewing accounts 
with your credit agency, and the re- 
lief this can give you. Along this line 
the idea of getting acquainted with 
your banker, of keeping him up-to- 
date on your financial condition and 
your prospective operating capital 
needs, and of using pre-planned and 
pre-arranged credit instead of emer- 
gency (I need it yesterday) credit 
certainly has merit. 

Credit agencies can help indirect- 
ly in a way which this quotation 
from a banker’s letter illustrates: 

“Really, the dealer would do well 
to advise the purchaser to work out 
well in advance, with the one from 
whom he is in the habit of borrow- 
ing, a program for meeting his cred- 
it needs. Then, if he is not entitled to 
credit from that source, trouble is 
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just being invited when accounts of 
that farmer are put on the books.” 

Comments to the effect that much 
trouble stems from inadequate infor- 
mation came from all directions. Two 
quotations are typical: 

“In my opinion, many accounts re- 
ceivable become frozen because too 
few questions were asked and too lit- 
tle information was secured about 
when and where the payment was 
coming from and, whether or not, 
under reasonable conditions, the farm 
operation in question would provide 
the money for payment. In other 
words, you cannot pay from hogs in 
five or six months from now unless 
you are buying hogs or have sows 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


WATCH FOR... *. 


TO COME 


IN THE MAY 7 ISSUE OF FEEDSTUFFS — fabiand, Ohin 


about ready to farrow, to fatten them 
out.” 

“In my opinion at least 90% of 
our credit problems here in our bank 
are solved when we obtain sufficient 
information at the time of making 
the loan. Likewise, I feel that the 
dealer can, if he expects to carry the 
account, help his situation material- 


SERVICE 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


COMBINATION 
J NO MANUAL LABOR — COMPLETELY HYDRAULIC 


J NO NEED FOR 2ND UNIT — THIS ONE HAULS 
PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 


) ¥ NO OLD FASHIONED HOIST! 


ALL PURPOSE 


Here is a brand new idea in the handling and transporting 
of feed. New, because now you can handle bulk feed with 


ABSOLUTELY NO MANUAL LABOR, SAVING YOU 
TIME AND MONEY. One man at the hydraulic control 
panel raises the boom, positions it where he wants it, and 
unloads up to one ton of feed per minute — all without moving 
from the control panel which 1s operated from inside the truck 
cab. Yes, just one hand on the control panel, and the job 
is done. 

What's more, the Curley Line Ton-A-Minute, Combination 
Bulk Body eliminates the need for a second unit, again cut- 
ting your overhead costs. Not only can the body be divided 
into three compartments for carrying three different formulas 
of bulk feeds, but the hinged inside angle sides can be easily 
raised and locked in pom. which converts the bed into a 
standard truck body for carrying a maximum pay load of 
sack feed, grain, fertilizer or even farm stock. 

At long last, here is the all-pur combination bulk body 
that will really do a job for you. To learn the complete story 
— from the positive turning mechanism to the full length re- 
versible auger to the heavy duty hydraulic system, —y FH. 
mail the coupon. Be sure to hear the Curley Line story before 
buying any feed truck body. > 

It will be well worth your time! 


-CURL ENGINEERING 


“AND MANUFACTURING CORP. 


BOX 343 + MOUNT PLEASANT, IOWA 


V4 


ys 
16 


|JUST LOOK 
Curley dine FEATURES 


1, Completely hydraulic bulk body delivers the feed 
4 where you want it with NO OLD FASHIONED 


7. 


Sizes 10’, 


12’, 
14, 16, and 18’, 


HOIST, NO MANUAL LABOR. 


2. Hinged sides convert into sack feed or grain body 
quickly and easily, eliminates the need for 


second truck. 


>] 3. Full length, bottom discharge auger is reversible 


for front or rear discharge. 


. Positive turning mechanism. Boom stops imme- 


diately. 
. All welded, steel, heavy duty construction. 


. Hydraulic floor slides in all three compartments 
operate independently or together. 
Unloads in mi clearance areas — body is 


never raised to unload. 


: 8. Tested on the job for speed, versatility, durability 
4 and proved performance. 


DEALER INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


there is no obligation. 


AT THESE 


Just clip this coupon and mail, together 
with your name and address, for complete 
facts about the Curley Line Ton-A-Minute 


Combination Feed Truck body. Of course, 
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| Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


(GAN YOU DISCHARGE AN EMPLOYEE WHO REFUSES OVERTIME BECAUSE OF A SECOND JOB ? 


OUR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDS, AND WE'LL ALL 
HAVE TO STAY LATE 
FOR A WHILE! 


| DO WORK FoR 
DAMON &CO., 
EVENINGS ! 
SORRY, PETE. 
WE'LL HAVE TO 
LET YOu Go; 


WE'VE ASKED THIS 
DEPARTMENT FOR 
LIMITED AMOUNT 
OVERTIME ! 


I'VE BEEN TOLD OuR woRK 
WEEK 16 35 HOURS! 1 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


Based on a 1960 
Connecticut Decision 


ly by following the same procedure.” 

The credit people surveyed gener- 
ally recognized that credit examina- 
tion is not an easy job; that it can 
be time-consuming and even offen- 
sive to a customer when not done 
in a skillful way. Most of them said 
that they would be more than will- 
ing to give dealers the benefit of 
their experience in this job—to work 
with dealers in a ‘raining p 
designed to teach them the “tricks of 
the trade.” 


FMC Changes Names 
Of Chemical Divisions 


NEW YORK—Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation has dropped 
the name Westvaco from its divi- 
sional and brand identifications. The 
former Westvaco divisions are now 
known as the Chlor-Alkali and Min- 
eral Products divisions of the corpor- 
ation. 

Chlor-Alkali division is a major 
producer of caustic soda, chlorine, 
soda ash and solvents. The Mineral 
Products division is a fully-integrat- 


ed manufacturer of phosphates, bari- 
um products and magnesias. These 
chemicals, and all other products of 
the two divisions, will be known as 
FMC Chemicals. 

“The change was made to point up 
the fact that the Chlor-Aikali and 
Mineral Products lines are part of 
the broad family of FMC chemicals,” 
said Frederick A. Gilbert, FMC vice 
president and general manager of 
the inorganic chemicals department. 

Other chemical divisions of FMC 
are .Becco Chemical, Niagara Chemi- 
cal and Chemicals and Piastics, 
which produce a wide range of per- 
oxygen chemicals, pesticides, insect- 
icides, epoxy resins, plastics and syn- 
thetic organics. 


AGENCY APPOINTED 

NUTLEY, NJ. — Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Ine., animal nutrition division, 
has appointed Bennett & Chase & 
Co., Inc., New York, as its advertis- 
ing agency. Ira Contant, director of 
creative services at Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., will super- 
vise the division’s advertising in 
journals and other media. 


Commercial Solvents, 
Amburgo Hold Seminar 


NEW YORK — The sales staff of 
the Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, re- 
cently attended a one-day sales semi- 
nar sponsored jointly with the animal 
nutrition department of Commercial 
Solvents Corp. The sessions were held 
in the executive conference rooms of 
CSC in New York. 

The Amburgo delegation was head- 
ed by Samuel M. Golden, president. 
Other Amburgo representatives in- 
cluded Selma Raburn, vice president; 
Frank D. Varga, Harold Metzner, L. 
Paul Brubaker, James Colten, Ber- 
nard Zeigler, Louis Golden and Mar- 
vin Golden. A highlight of the meet- 
ing was a Baciferm sales clinic pre- 
sented by the Amburgo men. 

Chairman of the sales seminar was 
I. Roy Cohen, sales manager of the 
animal nutrition department of Com- 
mercial Solvents. The meeting opened 
with a welcome by James V. O'Leary, 
CSC general sales manager. Principal 
topic of discussion was the CSC line 
of animal feed products, including 


“We saved a . fat $300.. 


ncreased profits 20% 
withour 


BROWER MIXER 


Says Harry D. Heist, President, 


‘& C Feed Co.. Cheyenne, Wy oming 


Re fast mixing action, and low cost operation 
make Brower the WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! 
Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 
. produces the most thorough mix obtain- 
able. Every sack has the same even mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 
700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixin 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy Sa 
steel construction — built for years of trouble-free service. 


or tumbling them . . 


which W 


Easy to get into through large 


conveyor sleeve. 


“We bought a Brower because it ran about $300 than 
similar mixers. As far as we can see after a year’s hard run, 
we were right. It does a good job and gives no trouble; we 
saved a fat $300. We've increased our feed profits about 20% 
and are serving about 10 to 15% more customers.” 


BROWER 


Note mixin 


the 
ents for the most thorough mix. 


MIXER 


addle at top Glass observation window at 


eye jes easy in- 
spection of feed being mixed. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, i. 


Silotracin, an antibiotic method of 
silage preservation introduced to the 
trade recently. A full representation 
of CSC’s research market develop- 
ment and advertising departments 
was in attendance during the ses- 
sions. 

The seminar closed with an inspi- 
rational address by Mr. Golden on the 
place of salesmanship in modern mar- 
keting. 


California May Become 
A ‘Surplus’ Egg Area 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Recent trends 
in egg production and consumption 
suggest that California as a whole— 
and southern California in particu- 
lar—will soon be a surplus-producing 
area, according to reports recently 
published by the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The reports were based on a study 
conducted by S. K. Seaver, agricul- 
tural economist at the University of 
Connecticut, during a sabbatical 
leave at Berkeley. 

Egg production in California in- 
creased from 2,302 million in 1945 to 
4,871 million in 1958. The Los An- 
geles-San Diego supply area has ac- 
counted for most of the upsurge in 
production, jumping from 722 mil- 
lion in 1944 to 2,864 million in 1958. 

In contrast, production in the San 
Francisco areas rose slowly from 
1,294 million to 1,530 million during 
these years. 

The unusually rapid growth of pop- 
ulation. in Southern California also 
has resulted in an important shift 
in egg consumption in the state. The 
Los Angeles-San Diego area con- 
sumed 2,864 million in 1958 against 
1,530 million for the San Francisco 
area. 

The study also reports that Cali- 
fornians are expected to eat more 
than 5 billion eggs this year. This is 
an average of 337 eggs per person. 


Union Special Machine 
Names Top Salesman 


CHICAGO—The Walter E. LeRoy 
“Highest Ranking Union Special Ma- 
chine Co. Salesman for 1959” award 
has gone to Barney L. Rogers of the 
firm’s Chicago office, according to an 
announcement from the company. 

For winning the sixth annual 
award, Mr. Rogers will receive a 
traveling trophy plus a leather bound 
portfolio containing a brief biograph- 
ical sketch and Mr. LeRoy’s picture. 
Mr. Rogers will retain these memen- 
tos for one year, until the winner of 
the 1960 award is designated. 

Mr. LeRoy, a former manager of 
Union Special’s Atlanta office, estab- 
lished this award six years ago as “a 
symbol of enterprise and a goal to- 
ward which all Union Special sales- 
men might work.” 

These are the top 10 salesmen in 
the Union Special firm for 1959, in 
order of sales: Mr. Rogers; R. J. 
Lindhorst of the Dallas office, W. J. 
Brauch of the Atlanta office, R. L. 
Smith of the Philadelphia office, C. 
D. Mairs of the Philadelphia office, 
F. Loglisci of the New York office, 
D. M. Bender of the Philadelphia of- 
fice, J. W. Bradberry of the Atlanta 
. Singer of the New York of- 


Trace Mineral 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Iii. 
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End of Decline in Milk Cow Numbers 


Is Definite Possibility, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON — Has the decline 
in milk cow numbers ended? That’s 
a good question. An answer without 
extensive qualification isn’t easy to 
come by. But it appears at the mo- 
ment, according to Herbert Kriesel, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture econ- 
omist, there is a good possibility that 
the number of milk cows will be- 
come larger within the near future. 

U.S. milk cow numbers have de- 
clined in every year except two since 
1944. But, Mr. Kriesel notes, during 
1959 the number of milk cows on 
U.S. farms declined only .7% from the 
year before. This decline was the low- 
est for any calendar year since the 
number increased in 1953. 

An increase in the number of 
young stock in the past year does 
not necessarily guarantee an increase 
in milk cow numbers, but, says Mr. 
Kriesel, “the fact remains that the 
number of young stock is at a record 
high level compared with mature 
cows.” Another factor which he men- 
tioned as indicating a possible halt 
in declining milk cow numbers is 
that the rate of culling among dairy 
herds during 1959 was the lowest 
since 1953, when the number of milk 
cows increased. 

Distribution Changes 

The distribution of cows among re- 
gions has changed substantially in 
the past 15 years. All regions have 
shown declines during that period. 
However, the .7% decline for 1959 
is an average. Some states and re- 
gions showed increases in milk cow 
numbers. Among the regions, num- 
bers as a per cent of a year earlier 
were: North Atlantic, 100; north and 
south central, 98; south Atlantic, 
101, and western states, 102. 

In the past 15 years cow numbers 
in the west north central and south 
central states have dropped approxi- 
mately 33%. On the other hand, in 
the north Atlantic states numbers 
showed a decline of less than 6% 
from Jan. 1, 1945, to Jan. 1, 1960. 

The reduction in the west north 
central and south central states ac- 
counted for two thirds of the total 
decline in the U.S. as a whole during 
the 15-year period. The east north 
central states accounted for less than 
one fourth of the decline. The re- 
maining three regions accounted for 
less than 5% each. 

Mr. Kriesel notes that this region- 
al redistribution of milk cows re- 
flects two major developments: First, 
the decline in demand for butter, 
which in turn reduced the demand 
for milk in many states in the Great 
Plains and western Corn Belt, and 
second, increased demands for fluid 
milk near the populous areas of the 
country. 


More Replacement Stocks 

Mr. Kriesel believes the actual in- 
crease in the number of replacement 
dairy animals during 1959 may be of 
greater significance than the letup 
in the decline in the number of milk 
cows. 

He reports that the number of heif- 
ers 1-2 years of age kept for milk 
cows had declined each year, 1954 
through 1959. But on Jan. 1, 1960, 
this number increased 3% over a year 
earlier. The number of heifer calves 
under one year of age turned up- 
ward as of Jan. 1, 1959, and showed 
a 4% gain during 1959. In relation 
to the number of mature cows on 
hand, the number of young stock 
on Jan. 1, 1960, was at a record high 
level. 

All regions of the country showed 
an increase in the number of young 
dairy stock. Increases in the number 
of heifers 1-2 years of age ranged 
up to 6% in the south Atlantic and 
western states. Heifer calf increases 
ranged from 2% in the east and north 
central states to 6% in the western 
and north Atlantic states. In all re- 
gions, except the east north central 
and south Atlantic states, the in- 


crease over a year earlier for the 
animals under one year of age was 
equal to or greater than the increase 
for the animals 1-2 years old. 

Mr. Kriesel reports that the grad- 
ual decrease in milk cow numbers 
within the past several years re- 
flects the decline in the number of 
dairy farms, only partly offset by 
the increase in cows kept per farm. 

In years gone by, farmers often 
shifted from milk production to beef 
production, or vice versa, depending 
on economic conditions. Such 
switches are not so easy now. Be- 
cause of the expensive facilities now 
needed on dairy farms there is rel- 
atively little shifting from beef to 
milk. 


“The rate of decline in numbers of 
dairy cows depends mainly on the 
rate at which dairy farms shift to 
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BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
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KC-252 
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A Nationwide Serice from the Heart of America 


Grainton Elevator 
Company's new 
275,000 bu. house for 
wheat and milo stor- 
age was erected in 
summer 1959 by Co- Em 
lumbian recom- 
mended contractor, 
Jones Construction 
Co. of Grant, Nebr. 


BOLT 


This drive-through fast unloading elevator is another of the many “New Look” 


SINCE 189) 


structures which dot the grain lands of the nation. Columbian engineers used the 
“look ahead” concept in developing economical and efficient planning for 
modern grain storage. Columbian-recommended contractors erect Columbian 
Bolted Steel Elevators quickly, have the experience to fit Columbian 


designs to your location. 


Only by streamlined, fast, modern methods can the country elevator remain 
competitive and be profitable in the ever growing business of grain storage. Big 
storage, with adequate receiving tanks for conditioning, blending and mixing, 
features this new Grainton elevator. It has one big tank (55’ x 72’), four 
main elevator tanks, four receiving tanks over driveway, and headhouse, 
all of fire safe, vermin proof steel. The driveway is hopper bottom for fast 
unloading into pit. The leg has 5,000 bu. per hour capacity. Future expansion 
if needed will be quick, economical and perfectly matching, because the 
elevator is planned that way by Columbian. 


Whatever your grain storage or handling problem—from a single tank to a com- 
plete new elevator or a modernization job—let Columbian experience help you. 
Write us, in confidence, of your needs. And send right away for the new, illus- 
trated “Columbian Stee! Elevator” book. It’s free—and full of helpful ideas. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P. O. Box 4048- R 


Kansas City, Mo 


Member, American Dehydrators Association; Associate Member, Grain and Feed Dealers National al Association 
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WATCH FOR. 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS T0 COME 
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other enterprises,” Mr. Kriesel notes. 

Production of milk became more 
attractive in relation to hogs and 
beef over the past 12-18 months when 
hog prices dipped to their lowest lev- 
els in some time and when beef cat- 
tle prices declined considerably. This 
situation, plus comparatively stable 
prices for milk cows and other fac- 
tors, renewed confidence among 
dairymen. 

Because of the slowdown in the 
rate of decline in milk cow numbers 
and the posstbility of some increase 
in numbers, Mr. Kriesel observes that 
milk production is likely to turn up- 
ward in the next year or so. “It is 
quite possible that the increase in 
production will be more rapid than 
the increase in commercial demands 


POULTRY LAB OPEN HOUSE—A 
new piece of laboratory apparatus is 
examined at the open house for the 
poultry industry held by Delaware 


MALT SPROUTS for milk products,” he says. Poultry Laboratories at Millsboro in 

BREWERS GRAI Cash receipts from dairying may order to unveil its expanded diag- 

DISTILLERS oe reach a new high this year. Prices to | nostic laboratories and facilities. 

BEET PULP farmers for milk will be supported Looking at the equipment ~ (left 

at the same level in 1960-61 as in | to right): Dr. H. N. Lasher, director 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. cD acuncaEs the previous year. However, produc- | of laboratories, Delaware Poultry 
i xpenses Laboratories; Dr. J. K. Drum, asso- 

ciate technical director of Sterwin 


Chemicals, Inc., of which DPL is an 
affiliate, and Dr. Paul Lindenmaier, 
DPL veterinary pathologist. More 

than 150 guests from the Delmarva 
| area attended the function and were 


conducted on a tour of the new fa- 
cilities. 


“We were 
taking the plan 


for granted” 


Thyroprotein Boosts 
Early Baby Pig Gains 
In Iowa Experiments 


AMES, IOWA—Thyroprotein (iodi- 
nated casein) added to a high-energy 
ration stimulates milk flow and re- 
sults in more rapid gains in nursing 
pigs, and in a smaller death loss per 
litter, tests at Iowa State Univer- 
sity indicate. Results of the work 
were reported in Iowa Farm Science, 
a university publication. 

Researchers fed 100 mg. of thy- 
roprotein per pound of feed. A full 
feed of high-energy ration is neces- 
sary at this time, and thyroprotein 
must be fed continuously during the 
lactating period, according to the 
test report. Removal of the thyropro- 
tein results in an immediate drop in 
milk production. 

On excellent rations without thy- 
roprotein, 118 sows in the Iowa ex- 
periments brought their pigs up from 
an average birth weight of 2.9 Ib. 
to an average weight of 5.1 lb. for 
an average gain of 2.2 lb. per pig in 
the first week. 

A similar group of sows with pigs 
averaging 2.9 lb. at birth were fed 
a thyroprotein supplement in their 
ration. This group brought their pigs 
up to a 5.5-lb. average at one week 
—an average gain of 2.6 lb. This was 
an 18% greater gain for the pigs 
whose mothers were receiving thy- 
roprotein. 

The thyroprotein supplementation 
cut death loss almost in half during 
the first week. Sows receiving only 
the good base ration lost an average 
of only .5 pig per litter. 

Iowa State scientists who conduct- 
ed the work included Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, Dr. Vaughn C. Speer, Prof. 
Virgil W. Hays, Dr. James D. Jones, 
Prof. C. C. Culbertson and L. E. 
Johnson. 


Merck Fills Position 


RAHWAY, N.J.—John F. Clausen 
has been named animal health sales 
representative in Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle for Merck chemi- 
cal division. 

Mr. Clausen, a native of Temple, 
~ Okla., will report to Charles E. Wall, 

~ region sales manager for Merck & 
Co., Inc., at St. Louis. 


“You know, Ed, it’s so easy to take these things for granted. 
I knew we'd put in the Payroll Savings Plan a long time 
ago. So I just assumed we had a good, sizable number of our 
employees who were buying U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. 

“Well, last week our chairman asked me for the exact 
figures. When-I checked up I found we had less than a 
third of our people making regular use of the Plan. We 
needed to have someone explain—in person—the conven- 
ience and soundness of this fine thrift program. 

“I contacted our State Savings Bonds Director right 
away. With his quick, friendly help we set up a thorough 
canvass of everybody on the staff. We found that many of 
our company family were just waiting to have someone tell 
them how simple it is to share in this sound, systematic 
thrift plan. Then the polite suggestion, ‘And why not start 
now?’ really did the work. Today we have a participation 
we're proud of, and we're taking steps to increase it still 
more, every payday.” 

Experience of leading companies shows that spreading 
Payroll Savings information through the organization, per- 
son-to-person, results in quick increases in participation. 
And that brings such welcome benefits as lower employee 
turnover, better safety records and the keen satisfaction of 
helping your people to contribute to our Nations Peace 
Power. 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN %% MORE THAN BEFORE 


FEEDSTUFES 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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No matter what your turkey feed needs, now you can have 
customized formulation without costly, unnecessary over-fortifica- 
tion or duplication of additives. Simply use T-H MiX—the com- 
bination feed and premix program for turkey, as well as for poul- 
try, swine, cattle, sheep, dogs and mink. 


There are two T-H MIXES to cover every turkey growing stage. 
No. 1 is for starter, grower and finisher rations; No. 2 is for turkey 
breeder rations. Because there’s a T-H MIX for every growing 


To better satisfy the needs of our 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division maintains a skilled 
and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri- 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the 
humerous research programs being con- 
ducted by. colleges and universities 


across the nation, this nutritional staff 

stands ready to supply any necessary 

information er consultation concerning 
state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation. 
it is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
better feeds through more effective use of feed additives. You 
are invited to take advantage of this service. 


it costs you 
no more 
to customize 
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Stage, you can order a complete premix inventory — there's no 


piecemeal ordering, no waste or unbalanced inventories. 


All T-H MIXES contain only the additives that sensibly belong 
in a premix. And when used in conjunction with a suggested T-H 
feeding program, T-H MIX assures you of customized feed formu- 
lation, without guesswork, without waste! You just select the one 
combination of ingredients in the T-H feeding program that fits 
your needs, and your work is done! Let Thompson-Hayward cus- 
tomize your feeds, write for more information today. 


2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For complete information about the T-H Premix and 
Feed Ay ay for Poultry, Swine and Turkey, write 
for this free booklet today. Mail this coupon to 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 Southwest 
Bivd., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


| your turkey feed... | ~ 
WITH [- IVILX! 
| 
3 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
— 
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AUTOMATIC 
TRY FOUNTAIN 


% Fully Automatic—Saves Time-Work-Water 
Outiasts . . Outperforms All Ovher Fountains 


LITTLE GIANT FOUNTAINS automatically 

ovide ample water to poultry of any age 
Son the tiniest chick to ranging chickens 
and turkeys. Works equally as well with 
age or pressure systems .. . even on roll- 


ng hillsides. Won't tip, spill or overflow. 
Won't rust, corrode or deteriorate. PRICED 
TO SELL... Sales resistance is practically 


eliminated in these cost conscious days. 
Your customers will find the price of any 
unit soothing to the most economy minded 


pocketbook. 
KING SIZE No. 2550 $5 96 
for large ranging flocks ” 
REG. GIANT No. 2500 $4.95 
5 for average flocks 


CHICK & POULT $4.95 


FOUNT No. 2525 
Dealers Are Making 


Satisfied 
Customers 


WRITE FOR 
FOLDER 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 12 251 W. Kellogg Bivd., St. Paul 2, Mina. 


Myvamix® 


VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Sireet 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


'EED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 
GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
M 2, T 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY | 
2215 Forest Avenve | 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 
And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Hog Numbers 
And Intentions 


The number of hogs in the USS. 
Jan. 1 was the largest for that date 
since 1952, according to U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture reports. But 
sows and gilts were down 11%. As 
of March 1, farmers in Corn Belt 
states intended to farrow 5,297,000 
sows this spring, which would be 
13% below the 1959 spring farrow- 
ings. This confirms intentions to cut 
hog numbers by 12% reported by 
USDA last winter. 

The number of hogs available for 
marketing in 1960 will total about 
95 million head if farmers’ intentions 
are realized. This figure is the 43 
million head farrowed in the fall of 
1959 plus the 1960 spring crop. How 
this compares with earlier years is 
shown in the accompanying exhibit. 

What do these figures mean in 
terms of the market for manufac- 
tured feed this year? What will hog 
prices do? 

These are speculative questions at 
best. But let us speculate a bit on 
the answer to each of them. Gener- 
ally speaking, hog feeders feel like 
buying more feed when hog prices 
are higher. They are in a better posi- 
tion to pay their feed bill unless costs 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


go up more than prices. 

It is in such a situation that you 
can help improve the profit possi- 
bilities of your customers as well as 
yourself. The key is to offer econom- 
ical feeds along with sound advice on 
how to use them. You can’t expect 
to make a profit in the feed business 
if your customers are going broke. 

What about hog prices this year? 
The turnabout in the hog cycle got 
underway last fall. This was earlier 


than which means slaughter 
will be below that of last year for 
the last three quarters of the year. 


Hog oo respond to changes in 
airly rapidly in most cycles. 

during the last half of 1960 you 

can expect hog prices to hold above 
those of a-year earlier by a couple 
dollars per hundred. It looks ‘as 
though we have escaped $10 hogs this 
cycle. There isn’t much net return 
for anyone from $10 hogs. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


Chicks—II. Further Study of Leg Weakness 
in Chickens; E. B. Hart, J. G. Haipin and 
H. Steenbock, J. Biol. Chem, 62, 379 (1922). 

3. Industrial Fermentation, Vol. II (1964) 
260—L. A. Underkofler and R. J. Hickey, 
Chemical Publishing Co.,, New York. 

4. Biological Process for Production of 
Riboflavin—F. W. Tanner, Jr, L. J. Wick- 
erham and J. M. Van Lanen, U.S. 
2,445,128, July 13, 1948. 

5. Riboflavin by Fermentation With 
Ashbya gossypii—vV. F. Pfeifer, F. W. Tan- 
ner, Jr., C. Vojnovich and D. H. Traufler, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 42, 1776-1781 (1950). 

6. Synthetic Organic Chemicals — U.S. 
Production and Sales, 1968, U.8. Tariff Com- 
mission, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

7. Bacillus megatherium for Biosynthesis 
of Cobalamin—J. A. Garibaldi, K. Ijichi, N. 
8S. Snell and J. C. Lewis, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
45, 838-846 (1963). 

8. Microbiological Synthesis of Vitamin 
Bi: by Propionic Acid Bacteria—A. Leviton 
and R. EB. Hargrove, Ind. Eng. Chem., 44, 
2651-2655 (1952). 

9. Method for the Production of Vita- 
min By by Streptomyces olivaceus—H. H. 
Hall, U.S. Pat. 2,643,213, June 23, 1953. 


Alderton and J. A. Garibaldi; J. Agr. Food 
Chem., 1, 1159 (1953). 

20. Production of Microbial Enzymes and 
Their Applications—L. A. Underkofler, R. R. 
Barton and 8. 8S. Rennert; Appl. Microbiol., 
6, 212-221 (1958). 

21. Enzymes and Poultry Nutrition—B. 
L. Oser; Feedstuffs, 19, 57, Dec. 20 (1947). 

22. Action of Proteolytic Enzymes on 
Protein Feeds. I. Liberation of Terminal 
Groups From Peptic and Pancreatic Di- 
geste—A. Bondi and Y. Birk; J. Sci. Food 
Agr., 6, 543-548 (1955); C.A. 50, 420 (1956). 

23. New Developments in Baby Pig Nu- 
trition—D. Catron; Proc. Distillers Feed 
Conf., 11, 27-40 (1956). 

24. Improvement in the Nutritional Value 
of Barley for Chicks by Enzyme Supple- 
mentation—L. 8S. Jensen, R. E. Fry, J. B. 
Allred and J. McGinnis; Poultry Sci., 36, 
919-921 (1967). 

25. Enzymes in Animal Feeds—L. Jen- 
sen; Feedstuffs, 31, 150-152, May 9, 1959. 

26. Enzymes for Cattle Fattening Given 
Top Attention at Iowa — J. . Sharon; 
Feedstuffa $1, 1, 113-114, March 14, 1959 
(FPeedstuffs Staff Report). 

«at Recovery of Fermentation Residues 

Feeds—C. 8S. Boruff; Ind. Eng. Chem., 
39, 602-607 (1947). 

28. Composition of Concentrate By-Prod- 
uct Feedingstuffs—Publication 449; National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council, June, 1956. 

29. Dried Rumen Bacteria—E. J. Czar- 
nmetzky; Feedstuffs, 31, 14, July 4, 1959. 

30. Feeding Value and Activity of Dried 

Products—L. D. Kamstra, 


*10. Studies on Vitamin By, Production 
With Streptomyces olivaceus—H. H. Hall, 
R. G. Benedict, C. F. Wiesen, C. BE. Smith 
and R. W. Jackson, Appi. Microbiol. 1, 
124-129 (1963). 

*1l. Vitamin By, with Streptomyes 
vaceus—V. F. Pfeifer, C. Vojnovich and 
E. N. Heger, Ind. Eng. Chem., 46, 843-849 
(1954). 

*12. Microbiological Production of Beta- 
Carotene in Shaken Flasks—R. F. pape 
son, M. Arnold, G. E. N. Nelson and 
J. Agr. Food Chem., 6, 543- 
(1958). 

13. Activity of Crystalline Vitamin Bis 
for Chick Growth—W. H. Ott, BE. L. Rickes 
and T. R. Wood, J. Biol. Chem., 174, 1047 


14. The Multiple Nature of the Animal 
Protein Factor—E, L. R. ee ay T. H. 
Jukes, J. Pierce, A. C. Page, Jr. A L. 
Franklin, J. Biol. Chem., 180, ‘a7. 

15. Further Observations on the Animal 
Protein Factor—B. L. R. Stokstad and T. H. 
Jukes, Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med., 73, 523, 
1960. 

16. Studies on the Production of Vitamin 
By and Antibiotics Complex by a 
of Streptomyces—H. H. Hall, RG. 
dict, W. Dvonch, L. A. Lindenfelser > ans 
R. W. Jackson, Bacteriol. Proc., 18, 1954. 

17. Production of a Vitamin Containing 
Nutritional Composition Containing Antibi- 
otics—h. H. Hall and R. G. Benedict, U.S. 
Pat. 2,846,310, Aug. 6, 19 

18. ‘Unidentified Growth Factor Prod 


(1956). 

19. Genus Bacillus as a Source of 
Stimulants—J. C. 
Sugihara, P. A. 


Lewis, K. 


Growth 
Ijichi, T. F. 
Thompson, N. 8. Snell, G. 


Zimmer and L. B. Embry; J. _Animal Sct., 
18, 849-854 (1959). 

31. Method of Preserving Natural Ru- 
men Microorganisms and Product Which 
Results Therefrom—M. E. Muhrer; U.S. Pat. 
2,738,273, March 13, 1966. 

*32. Essential Amino Acids in Microbial 
Proteins—R. F. Anderson and R. W. Jack- 
son; Applied Microbiol., 6, 369-373 (1958). 

*33. Lysine, Methionine and Tryptophan 
Content of Microorganisms. I. Bacteria— 
R. F. Anderson, R. A. Rhodes, G. E. N. 


ieton, A. Barreto, Jr., 
and M. Arnold; J. Bacteriol., 76, 131-135 
of Diamino Pimelie Acid 


tion 
and Lysine—L. E. Casida, Jr.; U.S. 
2,771,396, Nov. 20, 1956. 


duction of L-Lysine—D. A. K 
Huang; U.S. Pat. 2,841,532, July 1, 1958. 
Louine Prospects Brighten — Chem. 
Eng. News, 37, 25, April 20, 1969. 
37. Formation of Extracellular Lysine w 
Ustilago maydis and Gliocladium—E. 
Can. J. Microbiol. 3, 467- 7} 


38. Unidentified Growth Required 
by Chicks and Poults. I. Studies With 
| Using Purified Diets—H. M G. 

Combs, Hsu Pang-Tung and M. 8. Shorb; 
Poultry Sei., 31, 237- 247 (1952). 

39. Unidentified Growth Factors and 
Thioctic Acid in Chick and Poultry Nutri- 
tion—B. L. Reid, R. L. Svacha, A. A. Kur- 
nick, F. M. Salama and J. R. Couch; Proc. 
Distillers Feed Conf., 11, 68-79, 1956. 

40. Corn Distillers Dried Solubles in Tur- 
key Feeds—Summary and New Developments 
—J. R. a A. A. Kurnick, R. L. Svacha 
and B. Reid; Proc. Distillers Feed Contf., 
12, 1967. 


41. Unidentified Growth Factors—M. L. 
Scott; Feed Age, 9, 36-40 (1959). 

42. Corn Distillers Dried Solubles as a 
Source of Unidentified Nutrients Required 
by Chickens and Turkeys—M. L. Scott; 
Proc. Distillers Feed Conf., 12, 61-70 (1957). 

43. Algae (Chlorella) as a Source of 
Nutrients for the Chick—G. F. Combs; Sci- 
ence, 116, 453-454 (1952). 


*Reprints of the articles marked with an 
asterisk are available and can be obtained, 
free of charge, from the Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, 1815 North 
University Street, Peoria, Il. 


Minimum Wage 
For Farm Laborers 
Called ‘Desirable’ 


WASHINGTON—“A report to be 
released by the Department of Labor 
at the end of April will show that a 
minimum wage for hired farm work- 
ers is both feasible and desirable,” 
said James P. Mitchell, secretary of 
labor, in a recent address to the 
National Travelers Aid Assn. 

“It will also show,” said Mr. Mit- 
chell, “that such a minimum would 
apply to a relatively small percent- 
age of farm employers, all of them 
large, who hire a substantial portion 
of the hired farm help in’ the US., 
and would not apply to the small 
family farmer. 

“I am releasing this report,” said 
Mr. Mitchell, “so that ample discus- 
sion and thought can be given to it, 
in sufficient time and detail, to in- 
sure a meaningful consideration in 
the next Congress.” 


POULTRY FIRM FORMED 


BROOMFIELD, COLO. — Molholm 
Enterprises, Inc., has filed articles of 
incorporation to engage in propaga- 
ting, raising and dealing in poultry 
of all kinds, listing as incorporators 
Edith L. Dunphy, Arthur J. Dunphy 
and Martin C. Molholm. Directors 
include Edith Dunphy, Dukie A. Null, 
Chester L. and Vern I. Molholm and 
Virginia H. Owen. 
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A sweet old lady, always eager to . 
help the needy, spied a sad looking | ™aterials handling systems and Route 2 
equipment. Crete, Nebraska 


man standing on a corner. She 
walked over and pressed a dollar 
into his hand, saying, “Chin up.” 

The next day, on the same corner, 
the sad old man shuffled up to the 
lady and slipped $10 into her hand. 
“Nice picking,” he said in a whisper. 
“He paid nine to one.” 


We are sure that a church did not 
intend these two signs around the 
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Leon Lambert Joins 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS — Leon 
Lambert has joined the J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Mfg. Co. of Enterprise as the 
Colorado district manager. 

Mr. Lambert will be responsible 


Before you build or remode 


MILL or ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 


for sales of the full line of Ehrsam 
materials handling products. He has 
over 13 years experience in heavy 
industrial sales and engineering of 


MILL PROPERTY SOLD 
BERESFORD, S.D.—Ray Howard, 


Norris Nedela 


Ph. 9470 


owner and operator of the R&H Feed 
Mill in Beresford the past 17 years, 
has announced the sale of his mill 
property to Len Price of Beresford. 
The new owner plans to relocate his 
present feed business on Main Street 
at Highways 46 and 77 at the east 
edge of Beresford. 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 


Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 


Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 


High 
Carotene 


Crookston, Minn. 


corner from each other to be read 

consecutively. One said, “Make your 

worst enemy your best friend.” The 

second one helpfully suggested, 
“Drink is man’s worst enemy.” 


Father looked up from his racing 
i news and noticed the baby in the bug- 
i gy. Turning to his wife he said, 
| “Baby’s nose is running again.” 
a) t His wife snorted and snapped, 
’ “Don’t you ever think of anything 
except horse racing?” 


¢ 

A bored cat and an interested cat 

were watching a game of tennis. 

“You seem interested in tennis,” said 


one cat. 
“Tt’s not that,” said the other, “but 
my old man’s in the racket.” 


; “I'm Mr. Smith’s wife,” said the 

3 ) brunette, introducing herself to a 
» lovely blond at a party. 

“I’m his secretary,” the blond re- 


Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate (U.S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


stimulate growth 7° 
you betit does 


f plied. 
Sa “Oh,” the brunette said, arching 
* her eyebrows, “were you?” 
The warden was walking through a 
 cell-block and noticed that two of his 
' prisoners, both of whom were due to 
' be released shortly, were deeply en- 
‘> grossed. One was poring over the 
| > market reports in The Wall Street 
Journal, Now and then he would 


“DOLLA 


,000 
our $5,000 ro P 


PAYS 


bark some figures to the other, who 
would jot them down quickly. 

This went on for a few minutes, 
and then the writer said to the read- 
er: “Joe, if I figure these statistics 
right, we could make just about 
$74.37 each per night after we get 
out of here stealing hogs in Iowa.” 


I am the captain of my soul; 
I rule it with stern joy; 

And yet I think I had more fun 
When I was cabin boy. 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“I would like to say that our ARID- 
dryer has given us complete 


ve bought now 
hove third on conditional 


E. L. Ricxet, President 
Rickel, Inc. 


First question every nutritionist asks 
about a feed supplement is: Does it do 
any good? With FORTRACIN the an- 
swer is simple: It does! 

Recent broiler tests conducted by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
proved FORTRACIN’s effectiveness in 
promoting growth. 


BETTER THAN ANTIBIOTICS NOW USED! 
Fed at the economical level of 4 grams 
per ton FORTRACIN produced greater 
weight gains than penicillin and zinc 
bacitracin. Feed efficiency was signifi- 
cantly higher, too. 


COSTS YOU LESS! 
In addition, FORTRACIN is stable 


when pelleted and in storage. Yet, de- 
spite its superiority, FORTRACIN 
actually costs less than other salts of 
bacitracin! 


FORTRACIN is available from Penick 
in three concentrations of antibiotic 
activity — 10, 25 and 100 grams per 
pound, and in combination with peni- 
cillin. If you prefer, we can recommend 
suppliers of FORTRACIN pre-mixes. 


ASK ABOUT OUR $5,000 OFFER! 

It pays you for reporting results with 
FORTRACIN fortified feed. For 
W.A.R.F. test data on growth promo- 
tion and stability and for price list re- 
turn the coupon today! 


Now... fortify your feeds with FORTRACIN! 


S. 8. PENICK & COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 
sales ARID-AIRE owners are 
Repeat 


4 100 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. i 
Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN and 
your “Dollars-for-Deta” offer. 
NAME. TITLE. 
well satisfied with economy and 
dependability. COMPANY 


( | Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder. Farm Chemical Division i Asta... 


DAYCOM, INC. 8.8. PENICK & COMPANY city 


Dept A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


ZONE__STATE__ 


mrx to HOGENSON Construction 
| 
| | 
i DATA” OFFER 
E IT! 
A 


For low-cost gains ...and fewer runts, 
be sure to check the effectiveness of 
Arsanilic Acid in all of your swine feeds. 


Arsanicic Acip 


a product of ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING Div 


911549 NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 


ROTO- BIN- 


-All Models Heavy Duty 
COCR -Most Popular Model $55.00 
-since 1957 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Listed 
General Purpose and Explosion-proof Models 


Product of Write for detailed 
THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 


13946-J3 Kercheval, Detroit 15, Mich. 


WE SELL DIRECT + PHONE ORDERS COLLECT 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


FORTIFICATION ALONE WONT DO 


THE JOB...) NEED"ASSISTANCE | 


A PLAN...CALL 
THE ULTRA-LIFE MAN 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program 


Wy, Why don’t you 
Wha-lf. LABORATORIES, INC. inquire today? 
Main Office and Pient — Easi St. Louis, Ilinois 


One of the country’s eldest and largest manulacturers of vilemin and trace mineral products, 


REDWOOD BUILDING—This is the redwood building in which the High 
Kwality Egg Farm production unit is housed. Of prefab construction, it is 


built on a concrete block foundation. At the rear end are the cleaning room 


and the cold storage unit. 


Ohio Egg Producer Relies on Automation 


By Special Correspondent 


OXFORD, OHIO—Making use of 
some of the latest developments in 
poultry raising, the High Kwality 
Farm of Oscar Hucke is said to be 
one of the most nearly completely 
automatic units to be introduced in 
Ohio. 

Mr. Hucke is employed by Koehl 
Feed & Supply Co., Oxford. His farm 
is located southwest of Oxford. The 
unit is housed in a redwood prefab 
building. Set on a concrete founda- 
tion, the building is 192 ft. long and 
36 ft. wide. It has a screen divider 
running lengthwise. On either side 
are facilities for accommodating a 
maximum of 3,000 birds. 

From the divider toward each wall 
is a section 20 ft. wide which is 
floored with lath and wire mesh and, 
as one approaches the wall, there is 
a 16-ft. scratch area on each side. A 
pit is located beneath the 20-ft. wire- 
floored section, allowing droppings to 
fall through to an area serviced by 
separate steel blades which are 
pulled, by motored winches, to a 
manure-loading ramp at the south 
end of the building. 

Along the wall are located metal 
units which provide 1,218 nests. 
These are lined with a soy bran flake 
cushioning. Above, the nesting steel 
racks run the length of the building, 
providing an overhead support for 
baskets which are pushed along as 
the eggs are gathered three times 
daily. 

Water troughs are suspended down 
the center of each unit and, on either 
side, feed troughs run the length of 
the building, automatically chain fed 
from the bulk feed bin. The feeder 
lines are set in motion by the action 
of a time clock, and the water supply 
is automatically controlled by a float 
valve. 

Shell and grit feeders are suspend- 
ed at intervals along the scratch area, 
and a complete Master Mix feeding 


program is being followed, Mr. Hucke 
said. 

Five ventilating fans service the 
egg production unit and are operated 
by time and temperature control 
mechanisms. The fans can be set to 
completely change the air in two 
minutes of every 10, in four minutes 
of every 10 or to run constantly, de- 
pending on outside temperature and 
similar considerations. All of the 
— equipment is Big Dutchman 


eee Total Production 

Explaining that the High Kwality 
system does not allow for an indi- 
vidual production chart on each hen, 
Mr. Hucke said that instead he 
watches total production and plans 
for over-all replacement. 

“Since the hens are allowed to 
move about, there will only be few 
instances of individual culling,” he 
pointed out. Instead, when the pro- 
duction capacity begins to slacken, 
a time estimated at 12-15 months, 
all the hens on one side of the di- 
vider will be sold and replaced by 
3,000 new Hy-Line hybrid chickens. 
Later, those on the other side will be 
sold and replaced. 

After the eggs are gathered, they 
are immediately taken into the wash- 
ing room at the north end of the 
building, cleaned, processed and put 
into the large walk-in storage refrig- 
erator. From there, they are sold 
through a wholesaler, who ships them 
to out-of-town markets. 

A resident caretaker assists with 
the poultry operation. 


IDAHO ELEVATOR SOLD 

GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO — The 
Wren elevator located at Fenn, Idaho, 
has been sold to the Union Ware- 
house and Supply Co. The elevator 
will be used for storage purposes. Ca- 
pacity of the elevator is 125,000 bu. 
Another 90,000 bu. of storage space 
is available in two flat buildings. 


EGG PRODUCTION UNIT—This is one- 
in operation at the High Kwality Farm. 
the wire partition at the left. The dark cen 
just right of the center, supplies water. 
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To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. § 


with Coccidia and Nematodes. Ill. 
Eimera spp. and the Threadworm, 
Strongyloides Papillosus. IV. Eim- 
era spp. and the Small Hairworm, 
Trichostrongylus Colubriformis. 


@L. R. Davis, H Ala, Regione! 


od of ¥ Vol. XXI, No. 
of Research. Wo 


ABOTRACTS AND COMMENTS 

A total of four experiments were 
conducted to continue investigations 
at the regional research laboratory 
at Auburn, Ala., on the effects of 
concurrent parasitic infections in 
dairy calves. Previous experiments 
had shown that calves with both 
coccidiosis and smal] intestinal worms 
(Cooperia punctata) suffered more 
than those with single infections of 
either of these parasites. On the oth- 
er hand, when coccidiosis and medi- 
um stomach worm infections were 
harbored in the same animal, the 
development of either parasite and 
the damage done by it were not ap- 
parently enhanced by the presence 
of the other. 

Two of the experiments investi- 
gated currently compared the re- 
sults of concurrent infections of coc- 
cidia and threadworm infections 
when both attacked the same regions 
of the intestine of the young calf 
still on a milk diet. Three calves 
in each group were given coccidia, 
worms, or one half the numbers of 
coccidia and worms while three ad- 
ditional ones were left as untreated 
controls. All calves were kept on a 
milk diet until experimental day 25 
of the first test, when they were 
fed a commercial milk substitute 
which was continued until the end 
of the second test. On the 49th day, 
the surviving calves were again in- 
oculated or left as controls, as be- 
fore (test 2). 

It was shown that the calves were 
much more susceptible to coccidia in 
test 1 than test 2 when they were 
older and had been exposed to con- 
tamination long enough to produce 
some resistance. It was also shown 
that the presence of the threadworm 
in the same regions of the small in- 
testine may have enhanced the de- 
velopment of the coccidia in test 1. 

Much the same genera! results were 
secured in the second series of two 
trials conducted with coccidia and 
the small hairworm under similar 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Preducts and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


conditions. It is apparent that the 
presence of nematodes affecting the 
same general region of the intestine 
may have a synergistic effect on the 
development of coccidia. 

Coccidiosis is still a very troubling 
and relatively hard to treat condi- 
tion in cattle of all ages. It now be- 
comes apparent that we should not 
only give consideration to treating 


specifically for coccidiosis but also 
for other parasites which may be 
present. This means that compre- 
hensive and thorough fecal exami- 
nations should be made when coccidi- 
osis occurs, and then treatment keyed 
to the particular parasite(s) present. 
Too often routine treatment with 
sulfas, etc., has failed to give good 
results in the past. 
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Timely and Worth Noting 

Although the genus Nematodirus 
species of intestinal parasites have 
not generally been considered to be 
very important in cattle practice, 
there have been reports of experi- 
mental infection of cattle with them 
as well as natural occurring fatalities 
in calves (Wyoming). In Ireland this 
class of parasites has been reported 
as causing severe and even fatal in- 
fections. This class of parasites in- 
cludes “Thread-necked worms” as 
well as several smaller worms. 

Dr. Rubin of Colorado State Uni- 
versity has investigated the efficacy 
of bephenium embonate (Franten- 
Burroughs Welcome Co.) in treating 
not only Nematodirus infection but 
trichostrongyles as well. The prelim- 
inary results have indicated a good 
degree of control, either by actual 
removal or by sterilization of para- 
sites. Further work is necessary to 
evaluate this compound. No clinical 
signs of toxicity or other side ef- 
fects were noted. 


coccidiosis 


had us down - but 


and it’s 


treatment, too 


your lowest cost 
modern coccidiosis 


MYERSTOWN, 
PENNA., U.S.A. 


STOPS COCCIDIOSIS 
without harmful side reactions 


That's because WHITSYN’s exclusive formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic* and multiple bio- 
chemical action—not through sheer drug concentration. 


There's also an important bonus benefit—WHITSYN'’s exclu- 
sive mode of anti-coccidial activity minimizes lesion damage. 
This is a vital factor in the future well-being and profitabie- 


protect.” 


© CARB-O-SEP 


. from Whitmoyer 


ness of the birds since serious lesion damage can delay the onset 
of egg production, depress egg production, retard weight gains 
and cause prolonged unthriftiness. 


The WHITSYN “family of coccidiosis control products” 
meets every need 


WHITSYN-S—a liquid product for use in the drinking water. 
WHITSYN-S—a dry product for use in the mash. 


WHITSYN- 10—a coccidiosis preventive that does not 
WHITSYN-10 is ideal for replacement stock where 
development of immunity is so essential. 


“over- 


If you are not already offering profitable WHITSYN to your 
customers, contact us for complete information. 


*Scientific journals have reported confirmation of Whitmoyer 
findings by independent workers. Data available upon request. 


esea on protozoan diseases 


© WHITSYN HISTOCARB 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Ga. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Des Moines, lowe 


Albertville, Alo. Jockson, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ogden, Utah 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bueno Pork, Calif. 


Rogers, Ark. 


In Canada: Whitmoyer Loboretories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Onterio 
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SERVICE 
YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE 


PURE REEF 


100% usatte 
TROLL SCPELMED DRIED 
CCUM 


} MAYO SHELL 


WOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA-SIZE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON. TEXAS 


SOFT PHOSPHATE? 
It is the lowest source accept- 


Phosphorus... 
“throughout 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


ADM Holds Training 
Course for Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS—A range of sub- 
jects from credit and merchandising 
to antibiotics and mineral supple- 
ments for livestock and poultry feeds 
was covered during a recent two- 
day training institute conducted by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis. Some 150 Archer Booster 
Feed dealers from six states attended 
the sessions. 

“The institute is designed to bring 
to feed dealers the latest develop- 
ments in store operation and man- 
agement, as well as in the technical 
aspects of animal nutrition,” said 
Clyde C. Meinhoefer, ADM assistant 
vice president and manager of the 
Archer feed division. 

Speakers at the sessions, which 
were attended by dealers from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, included 
Alvin W. Donahoo, educational direc- 
tor and secretary of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Carroll Plager, 
manager of livestock extension serv- 
ice, Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; Emmet 
J. Hoffman, editor of Farm Store 
Merchandising magazine and Dr. 
Sterling Brackett, director of animal 
products development for American 
Cyanamid Co. 

ADM executives taking part in the 
institute in addition to Mr. Mein- 
hoefer were E. A. Olson, executive 
vice president, agricultural group; 
Ray Piehl, northwestern regional 
sales manager for Archer feeds; Wil- 
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fred Witz, supervisor of nutritional 


MODEL 


U-14 


WON'T INTERFERE WITH 
OTHER TRUCK USES 


UNLOADER 
TRUCK KIT” 


The Low-Cost Way 
To Begin Bulk Feed 
Deliveries With 
Your Present Truck 


@ All three augers hydraulically driven 
—three floor traps 
@ Variable speed under-floor auger re- 


YOU CAN INSTALL THIS U-14 UNLOADER 
TRUCK KIT IN YOUR OWN SHOP. COMPLETE 
MOUNTING INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED, 


duces pellet crushing. 
@ Any compartment can be unloaded first 
@ Unioads 800 Ibs. per minute 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the 
U-14 plus a full line of bulk feed 
bodies, bulk & sack bodies, bulk 
fertilizer bodies, and the new 
Simonsen Feedilizer, a bulk feed 
and bulk fertilizer body. 


Derr. FS 


OPTIONAL FEATURES: 
for truck loading, or pit unload 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


ae mechanism is availabie 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 72 


TALKING SHOP—Taking time out from sessions of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. feed dealer training institute at Minneapolis recently are (left 
to right): Harry Haberkorn, Sharon (Wis.) Farm Supply; Clyde Meinhoefer, 
manager of the ADM feed division; Dan Shortley, Shortley Elevator, State 
Center, Iowa; Rollin Yoder, Heston (Kansas) Mill & Elevator; Alton Hanson, 
McCook Country Feed Co., Salem, 8.D., and Ray Piehl, northwestern regional 
sales manager for Archer Booster Feeds. 


research; Clarence Hemming, coordi- 
nator of applied research and sales 
service, and Harold Lee, advertising 
manager for Archer feeds. 


Early Canadian Feed 
Meeting Plans Related 


JASPER, ALBERTA—Preliminary 
plans for the 1960 Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention to be 
held here June 16-18 have been re- 
ported by R. Hill, chairman of the 
convention committee. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention will be a nutrition panel 
which will take up an entire morn- 
ing. Moderating the panel will be 
Dr. W. D. Morrison, Master Feeds 
division, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., To- 
ronto. Others on the panel include 
Prof. J. Biely, Dr. L. E. McElroy, W. 
K. Meyer and Dr. A. Macdonald. C. 
R. Phillips will give a talk on mat- 
ters pertaining to his department. 

From the U.S., Laton M. Hender- 
son, vice president, Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., will 
speak on various aspects of ingredi- 
ent purchasing and feed quality con- 


program speakers and de- 
tails will be announced later. 


; 


Grain Division 
panel 


MILLS, 


INC. 
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Ruminant Concept 
Explained in Book 


NEW YORK—Among the new 
chapters in the recently published 
fifth edition of “Beef Cattle” by the 
late Dr. Roscoe R. Snapp and Dr. A. 
L. Neumann, professor of animal sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, is one 
which discusses the principles of 
feeding beef cattle and explains the 
concept that “in order to feed rumi- 
nants adequately and economically 
we must recognize and understand 
the symbiotic relations existing be- 
tween the host ruminant animal and 
microflora of the paunch.” 

The fifth edition—for cattlemen 
and students—is an up-to-date revi- 
sion of the book originally written 
by Dr. Snapp in 1925. Dr. Neumann 
has made revisions and additions to 
bring recommendations into line 
with new findings. 

Although hormones, antibiotics, 
pelleting and soilage were mentioned 
in previous editions, portions of the 
book devoted to these subjects have 
been enlarged considerably because, 
as Dr. Neumann notes, “new ration 
additives and new methods of feeding 
have become generally adopted.” 

Dr. Neumann writes in the preface 
to the fifth edition of “Beef Cattle” 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
$8.50): “Perhaps the greatest de- 
parture from previous editions is the 
method of expressing the nutrient re- 
quirements for the various classes of 
cattle. 

“Most instructors of ‘Feeds and 
Feeding’ courses use either Morri- 
son’s Feeding Standards or the Na- 
tional Research Council Recommen- 
dations, or both. I felt, therefore, 
that this textbook would be more 
consistent and less confusing if the 
discussion of the various beef cattle 
feeding programs and their respec- 
tive ration recommendations incor- 
porated both these guides. 

“Tables giving the nutritive com- 
position of most of the common feeds 
fed to beef cattle are included in the 
appendix in order to facilitate the 
balancing of rations by either of the 
two common methods described. 

“Other appendix tables supply in- 
formation on the carotene content of 
feeds in relation to their appearance 
and method of preservation, and on 
the calcium and phosphorus content 
of the common sources of these two 
mineral elements.” 

The latest edition of “Beef Cattle” 
has five major content divisions: Gen- 
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eral aspects of the beef cattle in- 
dustry, the commercial cow and calf 
program, stockers and finishing pro- 
grams, specialized beef cattle pro- 
grams and special problems in beef 
production. 


— 


NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL. — The following 
dealers have announced they will 
handle the complete line of products 
manufactured by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., including livestock and poultry 
feeds, Honegger layers and farm 
buildings and farm equipment: 
Martin Feed Service, Oregon, IIl.; 
Rumbold Farm Service, Hennepin, 
Ill.; Martin Feed Service, Oxford, 
Ind.; Paulsen’s Hatchery, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa; Leupp Turkey Farm & 
Feed, Pittsford, Mich.; Blue Ribbon 
Hatchery, Celina, Ohio; Paulding 
(Ohio) Grain & Seed, Inc.; Berry's 
Mobile Milling Service, Collinwood, 
Tenn.; Womack’s Milling Service, 
Manchester, Tenn., and Nankey & 
Tomas, Highland, Wis. 
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Summer Lights for Layers 


Even though the period between 
sunrise and sunset is growing longer, 
it is questionable whether shutting 
off the lights at this time of year is 
the wise thing for egg producers to 
do. 

“Poultrymen should be cautious 
about discontinuing lights entirely at 
this time,” says Milton Y. Dendy, 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


University of Georgia extension poul- 
tryman. “And even though they de- 
cide not to follow a program of in- 
creasing light, it would probably 
prove profitable if the time switch 
remains set for the morning lights 
to come on as usual throughout the 
summer.” 

Mr. Dendy reports that many flock 
owners have noticed that when they 
cut off the lights at this time of year 


some birds in the flock immediately 
go into a neck molt or a complete 
molt and egg production drops off. 
The slump may not be sharp enough 
to be alarming, he says, but in many 
instances it is enough to seriously 
affect the profits from the flock. 
Research work at several experi- 
ment stations, he notes, has demon- 
strated that light has a stimulating 
effect upon the hen’s egg-laying ac- 
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the flop gate style or 
bucket type. Outlets 
can be furnished 
straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. 6" to 16" 
sizes available. Spe- 
cial bottom drop out 
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furnished. 
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tivity. Some of the results from this 
work indicate it is beneficial to grad- 
ually increase the amount of light as 
the birds grow older. 

Mr. Dendy suggests that flock own- 
ers who wish to try the principle of 
gradually increasing the amount of 
light given older birds should leave 
their time switches set for the lights 
to come on at 2, 2:30 or 3 a.m. This 
allows the lengthening of the day in 
the afternoon to serve as the mechan- 
ism for gradually increasing the 
amount of light until around June 21 
when days begin to get shorter. Mr. 
Dendy recommends that after that 
date the clock be turned back at in- 
tervals to continue increasing the 
light allotment as daylight recedes. 

Several commercial poultrymen 
have used the lighting system Mr. 
Dendy suggests for a number of years 
and have accepted it as a profitable 
practice. 


Cows Don't Need Lights 


Night lights in a poultry house 
usually mean more eggs. Dairy cows, 
on the other hand, do not respond 
with much more milk when electric 
lights are left on after dark. 

Recent research by the University 
of Idaho College of Agriculture 
strongly suggests that the men who 
care for the dairy herds after dark 
get more benefit from the night lights 
than do the cows, says D. W. Works, 
project director for the Idaho farm 
electrification committee. “Lights do 
not stimulate increased milk produc- 
tion,” he reports. 


Barebacks Cut Profits 


Barebacked broilers can cut deeply 
into a broiler grower’s profits because 
the processor is likely to discount the 
price per pound by as much as 3¢ 
when he sees a number of feather- 
picked birds in a flock. 

Since the main cause of bareback 
broilers is feather picking, poultry 
specialists at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute recommend debeaking to 
overcome the problem. They say de- 
beaking can best be done when chicks 
are a day old. And they are convinced 
that the low cost of debeaking a day- 
old chick—seldom more than %¢ per 
chick—is returned plus a bonus in 
the market place. 


Early-Cut Hay Best 


Ranchers attending a recent Gun- 
nison County (Colo.) Feeding Re- 
search Corp. field day program 
learned they can get as much feed 
value or beef production from 5 acres 
of early-cut hay as they can from 7 
acres of hay harvested at the usual 
time. 

Results of the 10th annual feeding 
experiment conducted by the corpora- 
tion were interpreted by Colorado 
State University and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists. 

Comparing efficiency of the feed, 
researchers found that it required 
29.8 lb. of hay harvested Aug. 10 to 
produce a pound of beef, but it took 
only 8.7-10.5 Ib. of hay cut on July 
10 to produce a pound of gain on the 
heifer calves involved in the winter 
feeding study. 
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early-cut hay contained 9.2% crude 
protein and .27% phosphorus, while 
average-cut hay showed 5.7% crude 
protein and .17% phosphorus. The in- 
creased nutrients of the early-cut hay 
and the fact that it is more easily 
digested were credited for the in- 
creased efficiency of that feed. 

Researchers noted also that hay 
harvested Aug. 10 produced 3,000 Ib. 
per acre. Hay cut July 10 yielded 
only 2,000 Ib., but the after-growth 
following harvest amounted to ap- 
proximately 1,000 Ib., equaling the 
yield of the average-cut hay. Equal 
yields from the two different cutting 
methods can be expected in mountain 
valleys up to 8,000 ft. altitude, the 
researchers reported. 

Dr. C. D. Story, associate animal 
husbandman with the Colorado State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ft. 
Collins, told the ranchers that the 
Gunnison results closely paralleled 
other feeding tests at Ft. Collins 
where early-cut alfalfa was compared 
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HIGHLY AVAILABLE...ALWAYS AVAILABLE... dicalcium phosphate from Hooker. Put Hooker 
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with late-cut alfalfa hay on a dry 
matter basis. 

“If ranchers are feeding 12.5 Ib. of 
early cut hay per head per day, cattle 
probably will receive enough phos- 
phorus, but at 7 or 9-pound feeding 
levels, there should be some supple- 
ment,” Dr. Story advised. 


Off to a Good Start 


Getting new-born pigs off to a good 
start is an important point of con- 
sideration in any swine production 
operation because the gains a pig 
makes while nursing the sow or dur- 
ing the period of 2-8 weeks of age 
are the most economical that it puts 
on during its life. 

Dr. R. J. Meade, University of Min- 
nesota professor of animal husband- 
ry, notes that some producers do 
a good job of raising their pigs 
whether they are weaned early or 
left to nurse the sow until up to 8 
weeks old. They accomplish this mis- 
sion, he says, because they take meas- 
ures to prevent anemia, they feed a 
good pig starter and they don’t sub- 
ject their pigs to several stresses at 
one time. 

Dr. Meade says results of research 
at the University of Minnesota, like 
more similar work at other Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, show that 
pigs can be successfully weaned to a 
dry ration at 2-3 weeks of age. “Pigs 
weaned this early gained just as rap- 
idly as did pigs that nursed the sow,” 
Dr. Meade reports. “They did take 
slightly more feed per pound of gain 
to 8 weeks of age, but the net cost 
of the pigs was about the same at 
weaning time regardless of method 
of production.” 

Although early-weaned pigs under 
study gained at a slightly slower rate 
and less efficiently after 8 weeks of 
age than did pigs that nursed the sow 
until they were 8 weeks old, other 
advantages, such as being able to re- 
breed the sow sooner, to properly se- 
quence a multiple farrowing program 
and to obtain more total pigs per sow 
per year, may offset the slight gain 
disadvantage. 

Dr. Meade suggests that producers 
avoid subjecting their pigs to more 
than one stress at a time to reduce 
losses from disease. 

“Pigs should be castrated when 
small, usually at about 2 weeks, and 
not when they are weaned. Likewise, 
pigs should not be vaccinated for hog 
cholera or hog cholera and erysipelas 
on the same day they are weaned or 
on the same day they are castrated.” 


Stock 


BALTIMORE, MD.—A decision to 
double authorized shares of common 
stock to 6 million for Commercial 
Solvents Corp. and announcement of 
anticipated first quarter earnings of 
40¢ a share were highlights of the 
annual meeting of stockholders re- 
cently here. 

Sales for the first three months of 
1960 will be approximately 6% ahead 
of the 1959 first quarter figure of 
$15,880,000, said Maynard C. Wheel- 
er, president. Comparative net earn- 
ings for the same period will reflect 
~~ increase of approximately 

“Barring a general downturn in 
the nation’s economy,” Mr. Wheeler 
said, “Commercial Solvents antici- 
pates earnings in the range of $1.50 
per share for 1960.” 
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oa Before the dreaded bloat season begins 


TOCK MORTON ANTI-BLOTE 
CATTLE NEED CUSTOMERS WANT 


+ You'll have more Anti-Blote customers than ever before when you remind them to order in advance 
: of the bloat season. For cattle raisers dread bloat—and all beef and dairy cattle on legume pasture 
may bloat. Bloaters are slow gainers, milk yields decrease and this costs money. Loss of even one 
animal from bloat is a considerable loss. Your customers know this and will want to minimize bloat 
losses by feeding Morton Anti-Blote Salt. Now is the time to start booking advance orders from your 
customers. Time, too, for a talk with your Morton salesman about prompt delivery on the Anti-Blote 
+ Salt you'll need to fill those orders. Extra profits are yours when you stock and promote Morton 
Anti-Blote Salt this year. It's the original tested and proven salt product that controls legume bloat 
and you can sell Morton Anti-Blote Salt with confidence to all your cattle-raising customers. So 
order now from your Morton salesman or write: 


q MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Agricultural Division, Dept. F -423, 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinois 
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NEW PRODUCTS « NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7902—Grain 
Conveyor 


A mobile pneumatic grain convey- 
or, the 1,000 series power take-off 
Vac-U-Vator, has been announced by 
Dunbar-Kapple, Inc. Designed to op- 
erate directly from a 50 h.p. tractor, 
the unit is mounted on a two wheel 
chassis, and can be easily towed from 
one place to another, the company 
says. The unit moves up to 1,200 bu. 
grain an hour up to 150 ft. in dis- 
tance and 45 ft. high. A single-stage 
compressor is driven by a shaft con- 


nected directly to the tractor. Two 
universal joints on the shaft provide 
safe operation even when the unit 
and the tractor are not level, the 
company says. The compressor pro- 
vides suction to pick up grain and 
pressure to blow it to its destination. 
A receiving cyclone separates grain 
and air coming from the compressor 
and sends the grain to the outlet 
pipe. An air lock on the receiving 
cyclone transfers grain from the 
suction side of the system to the pres- 
sure side. Careful design of the air 


| lock eliminates grain damage, the 
company says. Flexible 8-in. pipes are 
provided with the unit as standard 
equipment. The pipes are connected 
to the inlet and outlet fittings with 
quick-connect clamps. Extra lengths 
of pipe are available to fit practically 
any grain-transfer situation. These 
also clamp into place, and rubber 
seals at the points of connection keep 
out dirt and moisture. The PTO Vac- 
U-Vator can be operated in any kind 
of weather— grain being moved is 
never exposed to the outside atmos- 
phere, the company says. The unit 
can be used for either loading or 
unloading. It can be used with flat 
storage buildings, motor trucks, grain 
boxcars, round bins, grain barges, and 
virtually any kind of storage facility. 
For more information check No. 7902 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7905—Redesigned 
Motors 


Lima Electric Motors Co., Inc., an- 
nounces a redesigned Type RS drip- 
proof general purpose motor, rerated 
to meet new specifications and fea- 
turing fully seasoned cast iron frames 
with integrally cast feet to assure 
high rigidity in mounting. The motors 
are available in ratings from 1 to 150 
h.p.; frame sizes 182 through 505. 
Other features, company literature 
says, include solid die cast rotors with 
dual integrally cast cooling fans and 
dynamically balanced rotor assembly. 
The motors are Mylar insulated 
throughout. Accurately machined 
registers and bearing fit in the cast 
iron end bells. Specially designed steel 
baffle plates, deeply drawn, are pro- 
vided in the end bells for extra pro- 
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tection to the windings and coils, the 
company says. Drip-proof enclosure 
provides protection against dirt, fly- 
ing chips and dripping liquids and is 
furnished throughout the entire frame 
size range. Double width sealed ball 
bearings require no lubrication. Diag- 
onally split cast aluminum connection 
boxes are equipped with cadmium 
plated cover screws. The motors op- 
erate continuously at a rated tem- 
perature rise of 40° Centigrade. They 
are available for three or two phase, 
in all standard frequencies and com- 
mercial voltages below 600, the com- 
pany says. For details, check No. 7905 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7909—Animal 
Health Product 


Hilltop Laboratories announces the 
availability of “Sulfa-Zene,” a 12-5% 
solution of sodium sulfamethazine. 
The product is recommended for use 
in drinking water for poultry and 
livestock. It is used for the control of 
cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, in- 
fectious Coryza, pullorum disease, 
acute fowl cholera in chickens and 
for coccidiosis and acute fowl cholera 
in turkeys. For ducks, it can be used 
to reduce mortality in anatipestifer 
disease, the company says, and for 


horses, for controlling strangles and 
secondary infections related to res- 
piratory infections, as well as bacil- 
lary enteritis, septicemia ané navel 
ill in foals. It is designed for control 
of foot rot, metritis, septicemia and 
bacillary enteritis in cattle, and for 
treatment of secondary infection in 
white scours, coccidiosis and septi- 
cemia in calves. A number of diseases 
are also treated with the product. For 
information, check No. 7909 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7904—Locking 
Wedge Mount 

Patent applications on a “Locking 
Wedge Mount” for rotary vibrators, 
designed to eliminate “creep-out” 
problems, have been filed by Martin 
Engineering Co. The locking wedge 
mount engages securely in the fe- 
male on hopper car chutes without 
the need for blows from a heavy 


sledge, the company says. The posi- 
tive lock-in of the wedge mounting 
assures better transmission of vibra- 
tion, the company says. Removal of 
the mount is accomplished with a 2 
lb. hammer swung horizontally, driv- 
ing the key back into an appropriate 
slot, where compound wedge action 
causes separation of the locked male 
and female mount. The mount weighs 
25 Ib. For details, check No. 7904 on 
the coupon and mail, 


No. 7888—Feed 
Body Line 


New Way Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces its new line of Challenger 
bulk feed bodies. The units are avail- 
able from 4 to 20 ton capacity with 
mechanical, hydraulic or air unlead- 
ing. According to the company, the 
latest in engineering is incorporated 


for loading and unloading in these 
newly developed bodies. Unloading 
auger lengths are available from 15 
ft. to 20 ft. Finger-tip controls may 
be operated from the cab. The bodies 
have dual controls for operating com- 
partments. For details, check No. 
7888 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7900—Feed Body 
Catalog 


A 16 page illustrated feed body 
catalog is available from Simonsen 
Manufacturing Co. The catalog gives 
a full description by model of its line 
of bulk feed bodies, bulk and sack 
bodies, unloader kits for conversion 
of standard truck bodies to bulk and 
sack delivery units and the company’s 
new “Feedilizer,” a bulk feed and 
bulk fertilizer body. For details, check 
No 7900 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7910—Southern 


Farmer Promotion 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., offers a 
promotion for southern farmers 
which features a weather forecasting 
display. The backboard of the prod- 
uct rack carries a “weather eye” disc 
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which shows up blue, red or pink de- 
pending on the state of the weather 
for the next 24 hours. The weather 
page from a southern farm publica- 
tion is also attached to the display, 
offering a forecast for the weather 
for the month, with tips on animal 
health. A number of Pfizer’s animal 
health products are displayed also. 
For details, check No. 7910 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7907—Conveyor 
Book 


A book devoted to applications and 
selection of screw conveyors, screw 
feeders and components, has been 
released by Link-Belt Co. The 76- 
page book, “Screw Conveyors and 
Screw Feeders,” illustrates more 
than 20 different types of screws, 14 
types of troughs with four types of 


covers, five types of discharge open- 
ings and two types of feeders. The 
book shows how screw conveyors are 
used for conveying and elevating, 


distributing, reclaiming, collecting, 
mixing, blending, agitating, aerating, 
heating and cooling materials. It also 
contains a list for which conveyors 
may be used. For copies, check No. 
7907 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7903—Inhalation 
Product 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., an- 
nounces the development of a new 


No. 7850—Mold 
Inhibitor 


A chemical control for mold and 
heating, designed to double and some- 
times triple the storage life of cer- 
tain feed ingredients and feed formu- 
lations has been announced by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The 
control method consists of adding up 
to 0.4% du Pont “Impedex” sodium 
propionate NF to feed formulas, or 
to feed ingredients during processing. 
Studies showed that growth of mold 
is generally responsible for heating 
of feedstuffs under warm, humid stor- 
age conditions. Sodium propionate 
and calcium propionate, used by the 
baking industry to inhibit mold in 
baked foods, were found in these 
studies to be effective for similar pro- 
tection of corn meal. Trends toward 
high-energy feeds have intensified the 
problem of mold, because the mold 
organisms can use the extra energy 
content for growth and production 
of heat as well as animals can. Mo- 


lasses also makes a feed formula sus- 
ceptible to mold because it increases 
the initial moisture content and in- 
creases the mixture’s pickup of mois- 
ture from the air. The du Pont stu- 
dies have included corn meal, brew- 
ers wet and dried grains, fish meal, 
vegetable oil meals, molasses, dog 
food, horse feed, pellets of coastal 
Bermuda grass and various common 
types of rations for dairy cattle, beef 
cattle and poultry. The degree of pro- 
tection from various percentages of 
“Impedex” was found to depend on 
the moisture level, storage tempera- 
ture and pH of the feed, and the con- 
centration and viability of mold 
spores present. For details, check No. 
7850 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7912—Mastitis 
X-Ray Display 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced a new X-ray display that il- 


lustrates “the advantages of the 
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liquid Terramycin-type formula for 


mastitis.” The display contains four 
X-ray negatives with an explanation 
of the action of the liquid type formu- 


lation for mastitis. The display also 
contains 20 reprints of the original 
scientific research report as it ap- 
peared in the February, 1960, issue 


"Our new STRONG-SCOTT 
equipment makes operating 
much easier and faster.” 


AUTOMATION? “You bet,” says Carl Smith, Manager 


of the Farmers Co-op Grain & Stock Company of LeRoy, 
Minnesota. “‘Where we used to have five men to do the 
work, we now need only one man and can triple our 


output.” 


“With the Strong-Scott quick-change Hammermill 
we have as many as five different grinds in process 
without shutting down the Hammermill,”’ said Smith. 
“The farmers really like this because in busy times 
they used to wait as long as five or six hours for process- 
ing and now 20 to 25 minutes is as long as anyone has 


to wait.” 


The new addition to the Farmers Co-op Grain & Stock 
Company at LeRoy, Minnesota, built by VOLDEN CON- 
STRUCTION, Henning, Minnesota, has been in operation 
only a few months and already the Strong-Scott Ham- 
mermill and two Triple Action Mixers have proven they 
will quickly pay for themselves. “On a normal grind, 
we turn out two ton in about eight minutes and can 
then mix two ton thoroughly in three to five minutes 
in one of our Triple Action Mixers,”’ says Carl. “On a 


says Carl Smith, Manager of Farmers Co-op 
Grain & Stock Company, LeRoy, Minnesota. 


A remote control for each of the five quick-change 
screens gives Carl Kempe, operator, immediate 
selection of grinding size without shutting down the 
Hommormil between grinds. 


inhalation product for poultry. The 
company cays its ‘36- Dust” oflers fine grind, which is our 8/64 screen,” added Smith, “we 
an effective treatment for CRD or air grind five ton an hour.” 
» sac infection in chickens. The prod- - 
uct combines two antibiotics—dihy- Additional Strong-Scott equipment in use includes 
drostreptomycin sulfate and neomycin . 
She te legs, drag, crusher, baggers, and a molasses handling 
) rectly into the nasal passages and system. “A big plus for us is the fine service we get se: 
| windpipe. The product is dusted over from the Strong-Scott Company,” Smith concluded. Two Strong-Scott TRIPLE ACTION MIXERS provide 
| the birds and the birds inhale billions vs fast, efficient batch mixing with added molasses 
> of antibiotic particles which then " when required. 
come into direct contact with the in- er 
x Listed by the company as results to Please send me complete information 


on the Strong-Scott . . . 
(] TRIPLE ACTION MIXER 
HAMMERMILL 


r be expected are: Improved weight 
gains, increased feed consumption, 
improved feed efficiency, reduced 
severeness of CRD symptoms, re- 


duced mortality within 24 to 72 hours, 

and reduced bacterial count in respir- 451 Stroct LE 
atory tract for one to two weeks. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota aad ¥ 
For details, check No, 7903 on the — 


coupon and mail. 


CONVEYORS | 
1 
| 
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Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L’s big, rugged truck 
is well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 
processing time. 


BALED HAY 
FEEDER 
Exclusive baled feed te- 
ble handies whole 
squere or round bales. 
Another time and labor 

save. 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 
Exclusive calibrated in- 
dicator measures feed 
ingredients, helps oper- 
ator do his job more 
quickly and accurately. 


OPERATION 


sheller and sir unloader. 
Write for complete details today! 


Mating INC. 


1219 Twelfth Street $.W., Cedar Rapide, lowa 


of Veterinary Medicine. Pfizer 

men said the research indicates that 
the liquid type formulation is more 
widely dispersed and faster acting 
than the ointment type formula. For 
additional information, check No. 
7912 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7911—Pallet 
Loading Machine 


A pallet loading machine which per- 
mits high speed one-man loading of 
standard pallets for transporting by 
fork lift truck, has been announced 
by the Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 
The unit’s powered turn-table station 
is used with a standard Power-Curve 
flexible loader and swivel stacker. 
Bags are power propelled into posi- 


tion on the pallet with the machine 
operator guiding each bag, using any 
palletizing pattern. When one pallet 
is loaded, the turntable is rotated to 
position a new pallet while the loaded 
pallet is removed by fork lift. More 
than 1,000 bags an hour can be pal- 
letized by one man, the company 
says. For details, check No. 7911 on 
the coupon and mail. 


. 7906—Luyer 
Management Book 


A layer management book which 
details recommended procedures for 
managing layers for top egg produc- 
tion has been made available by Co- 
lonial Poultry Farms, Inc. Informa- 
tion is presented on the best methods 
of starting pullets, confinement rear- 
ing requirements, vaccination sched- 
ules, laying flock requirements and 
quality control methods for market 
eggs. Copies can be obtained by 
checking No. 7906 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7908—Swine 
Management Booklet 


“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth 
a Pound of Profit,” is the theme of 
a two-color, 12 page booklet on swine 
management, released by Merck & 
Co., Inc. One section, in tabular 
form, itemizes enteric diseases of 
swine, cause, how spread, key symp- 
toms, control and/or prevention. 
Other sections cover antibiotic sup- 


plements in livestock rations, produc- 
tion hints and reference charts that 
include normal swine pulse and res- 
piration rates, body temperature, 
swine gestation table and daily water 
consumption rates. A listing is given 
of essential amino acid requirements 
for weanling pigs and vitamin re- 
quirements for swine in all stages of 
growth. For copies check No. 7908 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7901—Revised 
Product Label 


A new package size and directions 
for use against a number of common 
livestock diseases are included in the 


revised labelling of Sulfa-Q-50, sulfa- 
quinoxaline brand of American Scien- 
tific Laboratories, Inc. The new 3% 
oz. size of the formulation is mixed 
with 50 gal. of drinking water to 
make a 0.025% solution, and with 30 
gal. of water for a 0.04% medication. 
These are the solutions used to con- 
trol and prevent coccidiosis in 
chickens and turkeys. The product is 
also packaged in an 8 oz. and 1 gal. 
size. For details, check No. 7901 on 
the coupon and mail. 


Alse Available 
The following new products have 


No. 7857—Magnet pulley bulletin, 
Stearns Magnetic Products. 

No. 7858—Dust control brochure, 
Dracco Division of Fuller Co. 

No. 7859—Level indicators, Fuller 


Co. 

No. 7860—Feed value folder, Doty 
Laboratories. 

No. 7861—Bag closing machine, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7862—Nutrient level card, 
Peter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7863—Grain moving machine, 
Dunbar-Kapple, Inc. 

No. 7864—Single-roll crusher, C. 
O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 7865—Catalo,; on bucket ele- 
vators, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7866—Hog waterer, Brower 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7867—Drug for blackhead dis- 
ease, American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7868—Enzyme materials, Bid- 
die Sawyer Corp. 

No. 7869—Enzymatic silage prod- 
uct, The Kalo Co. 

No. 7870—Drying fan, heater, Chi- 
cago Blower Corp. 

No. 7871—Milk replacer base, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7872—Pneumatic rappers, Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 

No, 7878—Egg cooling units, Mas- 
ter-Bilt Refrigeration Manufacturing 
Co 


No. 7874—Chick premix, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7875 — Tailored plastic resin, 
Phillips Chemical Co. 

No. 7876—Yeast fraction, Amber 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No, 7877—Poultry health product, 
Hilltop Laboratories. 

No. 7878—Lift truck booklet, Tow- 
motor Corp. 

No. 7879—Grain storage building, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 7880 — Large twin mill, 
Knoedler Manufacturers. 

No. 7881—Pellet cooler, Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, Inc. 

No. 7882—Iron anemia product, 
Myzon Laboratories. 

No. 7883—Poultry disease pam- 
phlet, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7884 — Bulk handling folder, 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7885—Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7886—Grain dryer, The Ma- 
thews Co. 

No. 71887 — Feed mixer, Phil-Rite 
Rollo-Mixers. 

No. 7889—Aluminum feed trucks, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7890 — Measuring device, Daf- 
fin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7891 — Pig injectable iron, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7892— Meat extender, Taste 
Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7898—Hay mill, Wetmore Pul- 
verizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7894—Air driven valve, O. B. 
Armstrong & Son. 

No. 7895-— Egg sanitizer cleaner, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7896— Bulk feed units, Curl 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7897—Laboratory diet, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7898 — Batching handbook, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7899 — Vitamin E brochure, 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 


Disease-Free Pigs 
Offer Fast Gains, 
Better Efficiency 

URBANA, ILL.—Hog farmers pro- 
ducing disease-free stock will find 
they can get more animals to market 
quicker and still use less feed, says 
Dr. G. T. Woods, University of Illinois 
veterinarian. 

Pork production efficiency will go 
up from 20 to 25% when herds are 

completely free of disease. And these 
pigs will use 100 Ib. less feed for 
100 lb. of gain. 

Disease-free pigs are taken surgi- 
cally from the sow from 2 to 4 days 
before farrowing and are kept in iso- 
lation for one week. Then, they are 
transferred to brooders holding 6 pigs 
each. 

The pigs are distributed to farms 
at the age of 1 month. 

“The disease-free program will be 
in operation throughout [Illinois in 
the next 2 to 5 years,” says Dr. G. T. 
Woods, University of Illinois veteri- 
narian. “Although the original cost of 
disease-free pigs may seem a bit 
high, prices should come down with 
second generation stock obtained 
from farmers.” 

An Iowa veterinarian, Dr. B. O. 
Combs, Conrad, is producing disease- 
free pigs for sale to farmers now. 
The cost per pig for delivery at this 
laboratory is $42. 

Top management practices are 
vital when farmers invest in disease- 
free stock. Without good manage- 
ment, the pigs may not remain dis- 
ease-free very long. 

The animals should never come 
into contact with other swine. Double 
fencing may be needed to avoid cross- 
fence contact with neighboring ani- 
mals. 

Keep traffic in or near the live- 
stock area at a minimum. Salesmen, 
livestock buyers, or visitors should 
not be allowed in lots or buildings 
where animals are kept. 

Avoiding just one disease, such as 
virus pig pneumonia, is reason enough 
to restrict traffic and insist upon 
good management practices. 


Yards Set Closing 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Los 
Angeles Union Stockyards Co. has 
announced a schedule for the orderly 
termination of its operations. No live- 
stock will be received at the yards 
after April 26, and none will be sold 
at the yards after 3 p.m. April 29. All 
livestock must be removed from the 
yards by midnight, April 30. 

Two new yards are expected to be 
in operation in May. The Los An- 
geles Livestock Marketing Co. is 
building a $1 million facility. The 
new yard is expected to be open for 
business after April 30. 

In Artesia, the Livestock Market- 
ing Assn. of Los Angeles is planning 
a $250,000 plant. A 57-acre livestock 
yard is planned, with a starting lot 
of 10 acres for cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Target date for the Artesia plant is 
the end of May. 


Turkey Study Grant 


FARGO, N.D.—A $1,500 grant has 
been given to the poultry department 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to carry on addi- 
tional experimental work with tur- 
keys, according to Dr. Reece L. Bry- 
ant, chairman of the department. 
The gift is from the North Dakota 
Turkey Federation. 

Feeding trials with North Dakota 
grains will be carried on with the 
increased number of poults the tur- 
key association funds will provide. 

The grant will be utilized when the 
new 50x225-foot turkey research 
building is completed. The new struc- 
ture will provide for 48 research 
pens. 


| | 
‘BRGGER | been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about | 
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You save 


__ ing those costs again—and remember, CCC pre- — 


f 
: ...and 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION ... milled 
to a fineness that assures uniform dis- 
tribution of the recommended levels 
of each trace mineral. 


STABLE . . . each trace mineral re- 
tains its full potency over long periods 
of storage. Tests over a period of 
880 days (nearly 22 years) show no 
loss of iodine, normally the most un- 
stable of them ail. 


NON-OXIDIZING . . . inhibits de- 
struction of vitamins and fats in feeds 
—a special feature developed in the 
CCC Research Laboratory. 


COMPATIBLE . . . trace minerals in 
CCC premixes undergo no chemical 
change under usual storage condi- 
tions. 


Calcium Carbonate Company 


Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Minols 
325 Weedmen of the World Building, Omehe 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Me. 


\ it ‘a 
‘sav ee 
bad PENS 
Premixes 
laboratory, in experimental work in cooperation RISK wre 
with leading universities, and in actual use testing. 4? / 
_ tested trace mineral premixes available. fol 
hy 
4; j \ 
ED 
g at 
| 
DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Co., 
White, Wire or Phone 
fey al Bank Bidg., Nashville 3 Tennessee 
Sylvania Fort Worth 11, Texas 
i State St., Salt Lake City 7, Utah « 
£03 © Fosfonitre S.A., Edificio Poyret, 
Sen Jose y Zulueta, Havana, Cube 
South Fifth Street, Bozeman, Mont. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 


Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


3. 
26. 


35. 


38. 


41. 


42. 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by A! P. Nelson.. 50¢ 


Feedstuffs' 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbell 20c 


Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
erticles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


Balancing Swine Rations-——Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 
Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, Kansas State 
20c 


University 


Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New to Rumen 


Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at University of Maryland.. 20¢ : —s 
43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions—J. D. Johnson, — 

47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- p> . 

has “Honey—I made @ big feed sale today so we won't lose the furniture 

48. Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by Dr. M. L. Scott, after all." 

Cornel University 20c 
51. Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisiana ~~ STAR-KIST NAMES AGENCY company. John Curtis, agency vice 


53. 
54. 


University 


Anclysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—é-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, 15¢ ea.; 10 or more, 10c each. 


Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University .... 


Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
Maryland . 20¢ 


TERMINAL ISLAND, CAL.—Cur- 
tis, Sarver & Witzerman, Inc., Long 
Beach, Cal., has been named to han- 
dle advertising for the by-products 
division of Star-Kist Foods, Inc., 
Terminal Island, according to C. R. 
Bunten, division manager of the 


president, will direct work on the 
account. The by-products division line 
includes fish meal, from Star-Kist 
operations in Peru, and shortly from 
Star-Kist facilities in Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico; fish solubles and other 
by-products converted by the com- 
pany into animal nutrition factors. 


55. Feed Manuf. s—Beware of Treated Grain—Dr. A. A. Camp, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 20c FROM we WORLD'S LEADING OF 
56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in fics 
Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutrition—Dr. J. H. 


60. 


61. 


Conrad, Purdue University 
Forage Testing Gains Momentum—by Dr. R. S. Adams, Pennsylvania 
State University 20c 


Whet Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
Texas A&M College 


Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. 


Meyer, University of California 


> 


REQUIREMENT 


v 


: 
. 


63. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- = - 

64. Farmer-Busi Communication—Dr. Everett M. Rogers, Ohio . 

65. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, ' 

University of Plesida 20c 
66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 

67. A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 

20¢ STILL THE LEADER! 
68. Proceedings of 1959 Animal Nutrition Research Council ....... 25¢ sans Oar wavemaas 
69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 

Unlvetalty .ccccccccccccccncncuccecvecesentescssenetenen 20c mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all @ Minerals & Vitomins 
70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa rete Rn Ay lending requirements, the @ Fertilizers 

ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 


with LIQUID ADDITIVES 


see eee ees eee ee The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
i CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives @ Molasses 
FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 i @ Fish Solubles 
Reader Service Department inneapolis end possible. The MARION wil = 
40, Minne turn out the most exacting laboratory for- @ Animal Fats 
i mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 
Please send me number(s) see after batch. SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
A 
for which payment Is —" ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
$ i THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 887 tith Street, Marion, lowa 
| NAME 
ADORESS 


887 St. MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0200 


au 
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FOR EVERY MIXING” 
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RICHE 


BECAUSE IT'S 


GREENER! 


Makes good sense . . . the greener the Alfalfa .. . the Richer the 
Alfalfa. RICHER in Vitamin A and Trace Minerals. And 
MERRY MIXER Alfalfa grows mighty green in the lush valley 
of the Platte! 


Thanks to precise timing, this same RICHNESS is guaranteed 
you in MERRY MIXER dehy Alfalfa Greenules . . . cut at just 
the right time... then into quick dehydration . . . and finally 
TRAPPED under inert gas storage. 


And speaking of timing, we’re ready at a moment’s notice to 
ship your order when you need it! NO DELAYS! 


Next time you’re ordering, specify MERRY MIXER. .. the name 
best known in the industry for QUALITY. .. UNIFORMITY 
and... SERVICE. 


MERRY- 


DEHY ALFALFA GREENULES 


3 PLANT LOCATIONS 


Fremont, Nebr.) Phone: Park 1-7000 Guntersville, Alabama 
Nebraska City, Nebr. / FREMONT Phone: Justice 2-3156 
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DEALER 


HELP 
PROGRAM 
PUTS 
MONEY 
YOUR 
POCKET 


How Kent helps you 
increase your profit 


Here’s the Kent Feeds Dealer Help Program that’s 


“UNIMAL INSPECTION”—Ervin L. Peterson, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture (left), Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue University’s dean of agriculture (center), 
and Karl D. Butler, secretary of the National Institute of Animal Agriculture, 
inspect the “Unimal,” composite animal figure adopted as the symbol of ani- 
mal agriculture. Toy replicas of the “unimal” were distributed as favors at a 
dinner session of the National Institute of Animal Agriculture conducted at 
Purdue April 4-5. 


Feed Supplies Maintain Top Rating 
In Farmer Cooperative Business 


WASHINGTON — Feed held its 
first-place ranking among farm pro- 
duction supplies handled by farmer 
cooperatives during 1957-58. 

The gross business volume report- 
ed by the cooperatives amounted to 
$14 billion, according to the latest 
annual survey made by Farmer Co- 
operative Service, USDA. 

Feed supplies purchased by co- 
operatives for patrons amounted to 
a gross business of $1,099,197,000. 

Total farm supply business, in- 
cluding such items as feed, building 
materials, containers, farm machin- 
ery and equipment, fertilizer, meats 
and groceries, petroleum products, 
seed and others, was $3,267,146,000. 

Over $10 billion of the gross busi- 
ness was created through the mar- 
keting of products for patrons. 

Gross business showed a 4% in- 
crease over the fiscal year ending 
in 1957. 


The total net volume for the co- 


operatives was $10.7 billion, or an 
increase of 3% over the preceding 
year. This net figure is determined 
by eliminating all duplication aris- 
ing from business done between co- 
operatives. 

Here are some other highlights 
pointed out by the survey: 

The number of farmer coopera- 
tives in the U.S. decreased to 9,716, 
a loss of 156 associations from the 
preceding year. 

Also, a small decrease occurred in 
memberships, with a present total 
of 7,485,090. Officials expect a slight 
decrease in numbers with the trend 
toward fewer farms. 

Reorganizations, including consoli- 
dations and mergers account for some 
of the decrease in numbers, too. Re- 
organizations were reported in all of 
the important commodity groups, but 
the greatest activity occurred in the 
dairy industry. 


Estimated Business in Specified Commodity and Service Groups of Marketing, 
Farm Supply, and Related Service Cooperatives, 1957-58° 


proved so effective in helping Kent dealers No. of Net business 
feed—i thei profits cooperatives Gross after adjusting 
sell more ae 4 Item handling business for duplicationt 
$1,000 $1,006 
SALES TRAINING CLINICS Products marketed for patrons: 
8 id (dry edible) 70 34,698 26,702 
These Kent sales clinics are held several times a year—at the Kent plant 613 460,815 412,501 
and in the dealers’ area. At these meetings Kent dealers are brought — eee 1,771 3,490,673 2,913,161 
up to date on all phases of the feed business and how they can Fruits and vegetables ..............-.eeseeeee 759 1,169,344 787,249 
convert new developments and ideas into profit. In addition to talking Grain, soybeans, soybean meal and oi! ....... 2,692 2,621,725 1,677,607 
feed, Kent dealers get information and ideas on how to handle credit, Livestock and livestock products ..........---- - ¥en —— 
management ideas they can pass on to customers. 167,142 148,012 
SALES PROMOTION HELP Sugar 65 349,688 349 688 
38 145,161 145,161 
Kent Feeds carries on an extensive regional and local advertising 289 23,862 19,725 
program to help you sell Kent Feeds. Kent salesmen work with you 218 $2,391 46,792 
on special promotion events like Open Houses, Appreciation Day vane 
We of designed to help you soll mere Ment oho farm products $6,855 10,491,929 8,261,132 
Supplies purchased for patrons: 
DEALER GOODWILL EVENTS 1,045 56,459 26,845 
Farm hinery and equip cos 1,806 99,836 71,950 
Kent dealers have the nation's No. country band, Leo Greco, Feed 4,523 1,099,197 808,355 
available for dealer dances, goodwill events and special sales Fertilizer ste seenseeeeeesensecseseneeeeserensns 4,222 460,026 283,322 
promotion activities. Leo Greco and his Pioneers, in their distinctive and Groceries 58,397 49,455 
Kent Feeds uniforms, appear at fairs, livestock shows and ether 133.440 
major agricultural events. Another plus for every Kent dealer. ant 2.478 63,143 42.978 
KENT CAN PUT MONEY IN YOUR POCKET! 4,592 288,999 178,197 
As a Kent dealer you can take advantage of all these dealer helps Total farm supplies .........+..0.++++ $7,339 3,267,146 2,185,269 
to sell feed—put money in your pocket. Write Kent Feeds today for Receipts for services: 
full information on becoming a Kent dealer. Trucking, cotton ginning, storage, grinding, 
locker plants, miscellaneous ............... $5,465 **246 641 #9246, 641 


*Preliminary. Does not include data for Alaska and Hawaii. 

*Does not include business between cooperatives. 

$Adjusted for duplication arising from multipie activities performed by many cooperatives. 
**Charges for services in which no duplication occurs. 
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‘Farmers Will Need 


Increasing Seasonal 
Prodaction Capital’ 


PULLMAN, WASH.—The progres- 
sive and aggressive farmer is going 
to require increasing seasonal pro- 
duction capital, Harry J. Beernink, 
general manager of the Western 
Farmers Assn., Seattle, told the Pa- 
cific Northwest Conference on Bank- 
ing at its annual meeting in Pull- 
man, Wash. 

“If I were his banker, in giving 
consideration to his needs after ana- 
lyzing his over-all statement, I would 
be guided by my judgment of his 
managerial ability,” he said. “Last, 
but not least, I would consider wheth- 
er he had a guaranteed market out- 
let, preferably protected by a con- 
tract with a dependable processor 
and/or distributor. 

“The intelligent farmer no longer 
produces by guess, or plants the va- 


' riety of seeds or grows the kind of 


chickens or hogs that meets his fan- 
cy, without determining whether his 
end product will be acceptable and in 
demand in the market place.” 
Timing of production is being giv- 
en more and more consideration, Mr. 
Beernink said. He emphasized the 
importance of timing in agricultural 


-production to fit a market in the 


same way that many manufactured 
products are scheduled to fit holiday 
and seasonal demand. 

“Contrary to some of our earlier 
impressions,” he told those attending 
the banking conference, “egg con- 
sumption varies little from month to 
month throughout the year. 

“Today, our chart of production, 
which is also true of other progres- 
sive areas, will run almost straight 
across throughout the year, avoid- 
ing the peaks and valleys. 

“This has been accomplished by 
multiple brooding with placement of 
layer chicks at 3 to 4-month inter- 
vals, thereby providing a constant 
supply of fresh eggs every week in 
the year, and, insofar as our shop is 
concerned, the elimination of any 
storage eggs. 

“Production of fryers—a fast grow- 
ing industry—is another good exam- 
ple. While consumption of fryers has 


' increased tremendously every week 


~ 


| 


in the year, we know that, during 
the summer holidays, particularly a 
3-day holiday, demand will be stepped 
up sharply. Our bookings with fryer 
producers are worked out a year in 
advance and are tied in closely with 
our major retail outlets, giving the 
breeder who furnishes the hatching 
eggs, the hatchery people, the grow- 
er and ourselves as the processor, a 
carefully timed schedule. 

“If I were a banker,” Mr. Beer- 
nink concluded, “I would look to the 
following ten conclusions: 

1. Larger farms and fewer farm 
families and farm workers. 

2. Increasing demand for greater 
technological know-how on the part 
of the farmer as a plant and animal 
expert, a mechanic, nutritionist and 
economist. 

3. Increasing need for greater 


~ you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 


FEEDSTUFFS, 
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managerial ability in terms of han- 
dling a larger farm plant with more 
varied activities and responsibilities. 

4. Increasing capital requirements 
for land and other assets. 

5. A high ratio of purchased farm 
supplies which in turn makes for a 
relatively rigid cost structure in ag- 
riculture. 

6. More extensive facilities in proc- 
essing, including packaging, freezing, 
dehydrating, etc. 

7. A continuing trend toward add- 
ing more convenience factors and 
items to food in order to satisfy con- 
sumer desires. 


8. More rigid buying requirements 


—- 


WATCH FOR. 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


IN THE MAY 7 ISSUE OF FEEDSTUFFS a ‘ 


on the part of retailers to insure con- 


tinuity of supply, maintenance of 
high quality and uniformity of prod- 
ucts. 

9. Pressure will be great to adopt 
new methods as they continue to de- 
velop. 

10. Products will move to fewer 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


and larger market outlets.” 


5 ip You can always be sure of a plentiful 
=. re. supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
nay Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 
During the peak season, millions of 
=. pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 
The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


DIVISION OF DAIRIES, INC. 


Peebles’ Exclusive Storage System 
i Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN World-Wide Suppiier of Quality Products 


Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 
reach. 

Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 


Dept. 54A. 
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Decline of Milk Cows Drops Off in ’59; 
Namber of Dairy Heifers in Nation Climbs 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
nation’s dairy industry may be sur- 
prised to know that the number of 
replacement dairy animals in the na- 
tion showed an increase during 1959. 
Accompanying this increase was a 
let-up in the decline of milk cow 
numbers. 

According to a report prepared by 
Herbert Kriesel, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture agricultural economist, 
the number of heifers 1 to 2 years 
of age kept for milk cows had de- 
clined each year from 1954 to 1959. 
On Jan. 1, 1960, this number in- 
creased 3% over a year earlier. Also, 
the number of heifer calves under 
1 year of age turned upward as of 
Jan. 1, 1959, and showed a 4% gain 
during the year. 

In relation to the number of ma- 
ture cows on hand, the number of 
young stock on Jan. 1, 1960, was at 
a record high level. 

The number of milk cows on farms 
declined less than 1%. This was the 
lowest decline for any calendar year 
since 1953. 

The distribution of cows among 
regions has changed considerably in 
the past 15 years. Ali regions have 
shown declines, however. 

Cow numbers in the West North 
Central and South Central states have 
dropped approximately 33%. The 
North Atlantic states, on the other 
hand, showed a decline of less than 
6% from Jan. 1, 1945, to Jan 1, 1960. 

The decline in the West North 
Central and South Central states ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the total 
decline in the U.S. as a whole from 
1945 to 1960. The East North en- 
tral states accounted for less than 
one-fourth of the decline. The re- 
maining three regions accounted for 
less than 5% each. 

This regional redistribution of milk 
cows reflects two major develop- 
ments: First, the decline in demand 
for butter, which in turn reduced the 


demand for milk in many states in 
the Great Plains and Western corn- 
belt, and second, increased demands 
for fluid milk near the populous areas 
of the country. 

Last year, all regions showed an 
increase in the number of young dairy 
stock. With heifers from 1 to 2 years 
of age, numbers ranged up to 6% 
in the South Atlantic and Western 
states. And increases ranged from 
2% in the East North Central states 
to 6% in the Western and North At- 
lantic states. 

The rate of decline in numbers of 
dairy cows depends mainly on the 
rate at which dairy farms shift to 
other eriterprises. Because of the ex- 
pensive facilities now needed on dairy 
farms, there is relatively little shift- 
ing done to other livestock enter- 


According to Mr. Kriesel, the in- 
crease over the years in the rate of 
milk production per cow—over 2% 
a year on the average—has been 
mare than enough to offset the de- 
cline in number of milk cows. Milk 
output rose to record high in 1957 
and declined only slightly the next 
2 years. 
There is little reason to doubt that 
the rate of milk production per cow 
will continue to increase as much as 
the average of the last several years, 
says Mr. Kriesel. With the slow-down 
in the rate of decline in numbers, 
and the possibility of some increase, 
production is likely to turn upward 
in the next year or so. 

“In fact,” says Mr. Kriesel, “it is 
quite possible that the increase in 
production will be more rapid than 
the increase in commercial demands 
for milk products. 

“Prices to farmers for milk will 
be supported at the same level in 
1960-61 as last year. An increase in 
production would boost cash receipts 
for dairymen. They may reach a 
new high this year. However, pro- 
duction expenses also are likely to be 
higher,” he said. 


DON HUCKLE 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

RA. 3-3521 


California Studies 
High-Barley 
Ration for Cattle 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Some half 
dozen trials involving several hun- 
dred head of cattle are scheduled in 
California during the next few 
months to compare a diet of almost 
pure rolled barley with a conven- 
tional feed. 

Smaller scale tests already have 
shown that cattle can thrive without 
the roughage—usually hay—which 
always has been considered essen- 
tial to a bovine diet. 

In one such trial, conducted as a 
University of California experiment, 
steers fed the high barley ration 
gained as well and graded as well as 
those on regular feed. Final figures, 
including carcass quality tests, are 
not complete. 

“We are very interested,” said 
Glen Lofgreen, University of Califor- 
nia animal husbandry specialist, “be- 
cause there was essentially no differ- 
ence in rate of gain and there was 
better feed conversion in the barley 
diet. Commercially, of course, it is 
strictly a matter of economics: Does 
the barley, which normally costs 
more than hay, pay for itself?” 

Since barley is deficient in protein, 
calcium and vitamin A, a 5% supple- 
ment of these ingredients has been 
added in trials so far. 

The tests to be made also will 
probe the potentialities of use in the 
same way of other grains such as 
milo or wheat. Addition of cheap sup- 
plements such as sugar beet pulp, 
cottonseed hulls, molasses and small 
amounts of hay, also are under con- 
sideration in this respect. 


Swisher Adds Mills 


DANVILLE, ILL.—Three new 
mills have been added recently to 
the Swisher Feed Service group of 
the William Davies Co., Inc. The new 
mills include Ruff’s Feed & Supply, 
Quincy, Ill.; Fross Feed Mill, Clay- 
ton, Ill, and Washburn Feed Mill, 
Washburn, Ill. 

“The increased emphasis on bulk 
feeds and the increased use of super 
concentrates by local mills are defi- 
nitely a growing trend,” said Dan 
Lavery, general manager. “The 
search for ways to reduce feed costs 
affects the buying habits of farmers, 
and this has made more important 
the local feed service mills that sup- 
ply bulk items of grain and soybean 
meal.” 


Since 1881 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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€. IBBERSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS /& CONTRACTORS 


MODERN FEED PLANT 


FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 


By (BBERSON 


MARCUS, 1OWA 


Johnny Unitas 
PAPER STOPS PASS—Johnny Uni- 


tas, Baltimore Colts professional 
footbail quarterback, points to one 
of the indentations on the Expanda- 
Kraft target showing how the paper 
“gave” but did not break under a 
barrage of his powerful passes. A 
target made of ordinary kraft paper 
was broken by Mr. Unitas with a 
single pass. 


New Extensible Kraft 
Paper Is Developed 


ATLANTIC CITY — Development 
of an extensible kraft paper with 
“two-way stretch” has been reported 
by the Hollingsworth & Whitney Di- 
vision of Scott Paper Co. 

The paper, called “Expanda-Kraft,” 
was demonstrated in connection with 
the American Management Assn.’s 
National Packing Exposition here. 

It is designed principally for con- 
version into multiwall bags for ce- 
ment, grain, feed, fertilizer, chemi- 
cals and other granular, powdery or 
pelletized materials. 

“With improved extensibility, both 
lengthwise and crosswise, the H&W 
paper gives multiwall bags high re- 
sistance to breakage,” say Scott offi- 
cials. “The lengthwise ‘stretch,’ up to 
five times more than ordinary kraft, 
helps to prevent the paper from rup- 
turing on impact.” 

Because the paper is stronger than 
ordinary kraft, officials say, the 
lighter weight stocks can be used for 
making bags. 

Expanda-Kraft costs slightly more 
per pound than ordinary kraft paper, 
but “it offers production and handling 
economies that offset the additional 
first cost,” officials say. It is manu- 
factured at Scott’s Mobile, Ala., mill 
by a new process developed by the 
company’s research and engineering 
staffs. 

Comparison tests .which showed 
Expanda-Kraft superior to high 
grade multiwall kraft stock in break 
resistance were reported by officials. 

“Neither Scott nor the H&W di- 
vision manufactures multiwall bags,” 
says G. Willing Pepper, vice presi- 
dent of Scott’s Industrial Products 
Group. “Our paper is marketed to 
converters who are in the business 
of making bags and other end prod- 
ucts which they sell to users.” 


Speakers Set for 


Cottonseed Meeting 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Georgia con- 
gressman Phil M. Landrum, co-au- 
thor of the Landrum-Griffin union 
reform bill, will be a featured speak- 
er of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Assn.’s 64th annual conven- 
tion, May 15 to 17, at New Orleans, 
La. 

His talk before the NCPA on the 
morning of May 16 will be on: “Who 
Makes Our National Labor Relations 
Policy?” 

Other convention speakers will in- 
clude Ed Lipscomb, director of pub- 
lic relations and sales promotion for 
the National Cotton Council; Fred 
Smith, president of Fred Smith As- 
sociates, management consultants, 
and Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council. 
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Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote 


Screen 
Feeder. 
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... heart of the feed mill 


Many factors are involved in the efficient, profitable operation of a 
feed plant. The single most important element, however, is the ham- 
mermill. The speed with which it grinds . . . the quality and uniformity 
of its product . . . regulate the flow of the entire feed plant. Efficient 
use of power, low maintenance costs, and minimum down time all 
affect the overall operation. Consider seriously the choice of a ham- 
mermill . . . be sure it is right . . . for a hammermill is truly the heart 
of a feed mill. 


Change Hammermill with Crusher AJACS-O-MATIC 


sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. SS REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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In publishing, as in the formula feed industry, 


Measurements 
are 


Just as feed ingredients must be accurately 
weighed, so does a publisher carefully calculate 
his editorial “mixture.” The right balance of 
news coverage and quality feature articles means 
high readership. Miscues mean loss of reader 
interest. 


And you, the reader, are all-important in 
publishing. 


To measure reader interest there is a profes- 
sionally accepted “scale.” The weighing is done 
by an independent non-profit organization— 
Audit Bureau of Circulations serving 3,485 
publishers, advertisers and advertising agency 
members. ABC’s sole function is to measure 
PAID circulation by uniform standards. 


Their methods are precise and exacting. You 
may have received a letter from them asking 
when you subscribed, how much you paid and 
whether any premium was offered as an induce- 
ment to subscribe. They do this to double check 
our records. Feedstuffs checked out with flying 


colors. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


What does this mean to you? 


Simply this, by submitting Feedstuffs to the 
supervision and discipline of ABC the publishers 
affirm in the strongest manner possible that their 
primary obligation is to Feedstuffs readers and 


_ that they owe the standing of their publication 


to the voluntary demand of those readers. 


ABC analysis of circulation and renewal 
rates is an indication of how well our editors are 
doing their job . . . whether they are meeting 
your need for business news. It keeps them aware 
of industry trends affecting your business. It 
keeps them alert to new ideas which you may 
profitably adopt. 


ABC audits mean proving to you every week 
of the year that your subscription to Feedstuffs 
is well worth the price. Your subscription is a 
vote of confidence for our editors. And the ballot- 
ing is watched closely by advertisers since the 
ABC symbol means to them that Feedstuffs is 
giving them what they are paying for . . . reader 
interest and confidence. 


The weekly newspaper of the formula feed industry 


2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY .. . Specializing in business journalism since 1873 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Eastern States Central States 


Oregon 9-2490 Harrison 7-0515 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York 17, New York Chicago 4, lil. 


Southwestern States 
Victor 2-1350 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Northwestern States 
Franklin 4-5200 
P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
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‘Low Prices Won’t 
Cause Farmers to 
Up Production’ 


ITHACA, N.Y.—“The population 
explosion won't solve the farm sur- 
plus problem, declining prices don’t 
cause farmers to step up production, 

- and the American marketing system 
isn’t the efficient machine many per- 
sons think it is.” 

These opinions were presented re- 
cently by Prof. G. W. Hedlund of 
Cornell University in a Farm and 
Home Week address. 

Prof. Hedlund also denounced the 
belief that New York state markets 
should be reserved for New York pro- 
ducers, and that buyers really don’t 
care how much they pay for products 
as long as it’s no more than others 


pay. 

Stressing the importance of mar- 
keting to the nation’s economy, Prof. 
Hedlund pointed out that the cost of 
marketing farm products is 63% 
greater than the cost of producing 
them. 

“During recent years we have be- 
gun to recognize the importance of 
marketing,” he stated. “This is a 
change. Our need now is for more 
knowledge and understanding to the 
end that farm products will be mar- 
keted as efficiently as is possible.” 

Prof. Hedlund hit the idea that the 
population explosion will create so 
much demand that production will be 
a bigger problem than marketing. 
“In the U.S., we always have had a 
| growing population and during part 
» of our history it grew more rapidly 

he explained. “Yet the 


than today,” 
Malthusian law has never operated 
in the U.S. Production during recent 
years has expanded more rapidly 
than population and promises to do 
so for the immediate future. And, if 
prices improved, production could be 

even more rapidly.” 

Prof. Hedlund also said declining 


CORN CRUSHERS 


Coupon Today 


— The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Corn Crusher-Feeder. 


city. —STATE. 
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prices do not necessarily cause farm- 
ers to increase production in order 
to maintain their income, noting that 
an upward trend in production has 
made this untrue. 

“I suspect that there are cases 
where specialized farmers with few 
or no alternatives may tend to in- 
crease production when prices fall,” 
he said. “At the same time, however, 
other farmers are shifting out of this 
product because of the lower prices 
while still others are quitting farm- 
ing entirely. These farmers tend to 
offset those who increase production. 

“In a market economy, the surest 
cure for low prices is low prices and 
the surest deterrent to high prices is 
high prices.” 


FEED MILL FORMED 
FRANKLINTON, LA.—Richardson 
Gin & Feed Mill, Inc., here, has been 
granted a charter by Wade O. Mar- 
tin, Jr., secretary of state, to deal in 
grains, feeds, etc. Authorized capital 
stock is $150,000. 
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ENGINEE ERED FOR 


PROFIT?! 
a modern 
FEED MILL 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


WOODS 


wm 
> @ CONCRETE @ STEEL @ WOOD 
WOODS MILL SERVICE, INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


These are the cars that carry the beans 


that go in the plant that makes the meal 


to use in the feeds that farmers buy 


to fatten their poultry and livestock 


Look to Honeymead for a complete selection 
of soybean products. 

e 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 

e Hi-energy Soybean Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 


Hfone eymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Telephone: Mankato 791 « TWX 541 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 


| 3 i 
DESIGNERS 
ENGINEERS | 
CONSTRUCTORS 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, I5¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both aging A ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 

ion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


GOOD USED GRAIN 
H. Beer & Co., 


ALL KINDS OF 
processing machinery. B. 
.. Baltimore 24, Md. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
HEIL ALFALFA D RATING PLANT, 


EHYD 
with building, $14,600. W. A. Caplis, Box 
1312, Shreveport, La. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 
MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2500. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Bureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Obio. 


WANTED TO BUY — RIOHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY GRADUATE — 
Experience—breeder flock supervisor and 
serviceman, hatchery and breeder flock 
inspector for Iowa National Poultry Im- 
provement plan. Also self employed with 
2,500 hens past year. Address Ad No. 
6826, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED PUBLIC SPEAKER AND 
salesman of feeds and animal health 


products desires permanent position in 
public relations department or sales in 
large progressive organization. Presently 
employed. Age 38. B.S. degree animal hus- 
bandry. Willing to relocate. Address ad 
No. 6850, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


HELP WANTED 
v 


ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR FEED OPER- 
ations. Stanton’s Shopping Center, P.O. 
Box 231, Alvin, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN TO 
sell dried molasses and new expanded 
dog food. Write us as to qualifications, 
territory desired and salary requirements. 
Doane Feed Products Co., P.O. Box 1108, 
Joplin, Mo. 


MINNESOTA SOYBEAN PROCESSOR 
opening in soybean meal sales depart- 
ment. Previous experience in selling soy- 
bean meal required. In reply state age, 
employment record, education Salary 
open. Reply Ad No. 6784, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolie 40, Minn. 


THE WHOLE HOG 


We are a leading feed ingredient 
manufacturer looking for a new 
president for our sales division. Our 
idea of a president is the 
whole hog — a person who 
can take a new feed product, sell it 
aggressively, supervise a sales force 
and create new marketing oppor- 
tunities. Here's your opportunity 
to be your own boss if you're that 
good, and want a real challenge. 
Large salary, profit sharing and 
liberal benefits are on tap for the 
right man. This person must be ac- 
quainted with nutritionists and mill 
executives along eastern and south- 
eastern seaboards. Selling experi- 
ence to feed mills and mixers re- 
quired. At least one advanced de- 
gree in animal nutrition desired. 
Send detailed resume in confidence 
to ad No. 5847, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—600 GAL. LIQUID MOLASSES 
storage tank. Albany Roller Mills, Al- 
bany, Minn.; Phone 6-4245. 


1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MILIL—GOOD CON- 
dition. Priced $6,500. Menton’s Feed Serv- 
ice, Pemberton, Minn. 


USED HYTROL 12-FOOT BAG CONVEYOR 
= sale, Chantland Mfg. Co., Humboldt, 
owa. 


FOR SALE—ONE USED CALIFORNIA 30 
H.P, Master pellet mill, extra good, com- 
plete with new cooler, shaker, elevator 
legs, motors and switches for same. Also 
one model 8-50 Seco twin molasses mixer 
with 10 H.P. motor. Norman Feed Store, 
Benton, Ill. 


ONE KELLY MOLASSES BLENDER, LIKE 
new, motorized, complete $1,060, One Tri- 
umph No. 300 corn sheller, new $780. 
Many more excellent buys. Send for our 


stuffe, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ONE LARGE HAMMER MILL WITH MO- 
tor and crusher. One large grain treater. 
All new within five years. Box 86, Leola, 
Pennsylvania. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new end used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—TWO J B MOBILE MILIS, 
model 4UP. Reason for selling, have built 
modern stationary mill. Reply to Ad No. 
6808, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


pl listing of new and used machin- 
ery, write Thoro-Speed Co, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, or phone FA 67646, Spring- 
field, Ohio; ask for Bob Kirkpatrick. 


100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 50 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 

8. Howes Bureka horizontal 

silent chain drive and 40 
B. Hagan 
Jefferson City, 


Mil) ~Machin- 


Call or write J. 
Mo.; 


ery, P.O. Box 
phone 6-2197. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR LEASE—FEED AND GRAIN BUSI- 
ness in a grain community. A complete 
line of milling machinery. Railway siding. 
Excellent location. Large bin and ware- 
house storage. Contact: Carol Franks, 
Marengo, Illinois, Jordan 8-8581 Marengo. 


NORTH TEXAS FEED MILL FOR 
B of increasing demand for our 


AIR CONVEYOR “DRI-PUMP” UNITS. 
Blo-thru feeder valves and rotary air- 
locks. Positive pressure blowers, any size, 
used cyclones, new design, 50% less dust 
loss. “Hi-Vac” air lifts, dustiess, $1250 
and up. Nolder & Company, Box 14, Coro- 
na Del Mar, Calif. 


products we must make plans to build a 
larger production facility. We are inter- 
ested in selling our present plant consist- 
ing of a feed mill, warehouses, office, and 
grain storage elevators. Located in north- 
east Texas. Please write to Ad No. 56766, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE: 1—SPROUT WALDRON UN- 
used 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. 60 cu. ft. 
ribbon mixer, 2— Robinson 125 cu, ft. rib- 
bon mixers. Unused No. 9 Sturtevant rota- 
ry blender, 150 cu. ft. T304 stainless steel 
dry material handling system including: 
1800 cu. ft. weigh hoppers, AJAX “Lo- 
veyor” shaker conveyors, bucket elevators, 
screw conveyors, all stainless steel. Send 
for details. Perry, 1403 N. 6th 8t., Phila- 
deiphia 22, Penna. 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


son, Kansas, who are the manufacturers. 
Each pT rebuilt and carries 
full year and prices 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


FOR SALE—NEW EXPANDED 
DOG FOOD LINE 


lot period did have a small advantage 
in gain over the pasture implants 
only. 


Stilbestrol implantation, whether 
for pasture or drylot only, or for 
both pasture and drylot increased 
gain significantly. Also, steers im- 
planted only at the start of the pas- 
ture period had the most desirable 
carcass grade and those implanted 
only for the feedlot period the least 
desirable. 

Present information indicates that 
the question of whether to implant 
should be determined on an individ- 
ual basis, Mr. Thompson concluded. 


Cellophane-Wrapped 


Egg Cartons Used 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The Lone 
Star-Robinhood Egg Co. is “the only 
company in the world marketing its 
eggs in cellophane-wrapped egg pack- 
ages,” according to Jack Denny, 
branch manager of the concern in 
Houston. 

Lone Star-Robinhood Egg Co. is a 
division of the Texas Farm Products 
Co., Nacogdoches. The latter firm is 
headed by Steele Wright, Nacog- 
doches. 

The packages are _ cellophane- 
wrapped by an automatic machine 
which costs several thousand dollars, 
according to an article in the Texas 
Poultry Industry. 

The new marketing technique also 
was pointed up by an article in the 
New York Times. This article noted 
that the cellophane wrapping slows 
down the deterioration of the egg by 
air. The wrapping prevents loss of 
moisture and carbon dioxide which 
preserves the eggs and also keeps 
noxious odors from permeating the 
eggs. 


Cattlemen Set Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Current 
government research into problems 
affecting the cattle feeding industry 
will be discussed by Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw at the seventh annual meeting 
of the California Cattle Feeders 
Assn., according to George N. Tuck- 
er, association manager - secretary. 
The meeting will be held April 30 at 
the Hacienda in Fresno. 

Dr. Shaw is administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


FOR SALE 


DRY BEAN CANNING LINE 
Excellent canning equipment set up 
and motorized. Including fveders, 
picking table, primping systems, three 
practically new bianchers with varia- 
ble speed drives and bean filler. 

S. E. Mighton Company 
Bedford, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


FREE CATALOG! 


Grain 

Bulk scales, etc. Write: 
ment Co., 1316-C Sherman Ave., 
ston, lilinois. 


Research Tests Use 


Of Hormone Implants 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
The use of hormone implants on 
stocker steers which are later to be 
fed in drylot may or may not be 
profitable, according to experimental 
trials conducted in 1959 at the Black- 
lands Experiment Station. 

A major consideration is future 
ownership of the cattle. If the same 
owner has the cattle through both 
pasture and drylot feeding periods, 
he will realize an increase in gain 


by implanting for both pasture and 
drylot, points out U. D. Thompson, 
extension animal husbandman. 

On the other hand, he says, the 
buyer of pasture implanted steers 
may expect slightly less gain from 
them than from non-implanted steers 
provided both are implanted for dry- 
lot feeding. The question then be- 
comes one of price for the two kinds 
since both price and gain determine 
respective profits. Some buyer resist- 
ance to pasture implanted feeder 
steers has been noted. 

Other results of the trials showed 
that steers implanted at the begin- 


ning of the drylot feeding period 
made slightly more gain than steers 
implanted for both the pasture and 
drylot. Also, steers receiving pasture 
implants 148 days in advance of dry- 
lot feeding and those receiving no 
implants either on pasture or in dry- 
lot made equal feedlot gains. How- 
ever this gain was less than for 
steers which received both pasture 
and drylot implants. 

Mr. Thompson said these results 
indicate that the effect of the 36 
milligram implant did not continue 
beyond the 148-day pasture period. 
Steers implanted only for the feed- 


More than one million Americans are living 
roof. Remember... your contributions 
elped save many of these lives. Your 
continuing contributions are needed to 
help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself » Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time * Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a check. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


= | | 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No 3478, Feed- 
= | 
- 2.4 
and complete including Wenger Expan- 
sion Mill with steamer, mixers, elevators, 
two large driers with cooler, crusher, 2 
ment. Purchaser of this equipment can 
supply us with expanded dry dog food. “H 
NEW & USED 
Hammermilis, Feed Sewing 
and Grain 
H. BEER & CO., INC. : 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk S. 
Baltimore 24, Md. A ee 
= °° 
® 
Remember all Seedburo Steinlites ore re- d 
built by Fred Stein Laboratories in Atchi- a 
Elevator s, Screw Conveyors, Auger i 
Used Moisture Testers, 
pment, 


Colorado Feeders Find 
Trace Mineralized Salt 
Cuts Cattle Feed Cost 


GREELEY, COLO.—AIl of the cat- 
tle in the yards of Monfort Feedlots, 
Inc., near Greeley are being fed a 
ration containing trace mineralized 
mixing salt rather than plain salt be- 
cause the firm’s operators have dem- 
onstrated in their own tests that feed 
costs were less for each pound of 
gain when trace mineralized salt was 
included in cattle feed, it was an- 
nounced recently. 

Kenneth Monfort, who with his fa- 
ther, Warren, operates the 110-acre 
enterprise which pays the feed bill 
for 50-60 thousand head of cattle each 
year, reports that the corporation's 
records indicate that feeding trace 
mineralized salt instead of plain salt 
produced a saving of $1.34 per cwt. 
of gain. He says this saving can also 
be expressed as 6.71% in feed cost 
per cwt. of gain for test cattle fed 
trace mineralized ‘salt as compared 
. with control cattle fed plain salt. The 
extra cost of feeding trace mineral- 
ized salt was less than 17¢ per head 
in a 109-day experiment, Kenneth 
Monfort reports. 

The Monfort feeding trial involved 
294 Angus heifers. All of the cattle 
in the trial were fed this average 
daily ration: About 9 lb. of silage 
(green chop and corn silage out of a 
pit), 16 lb. grain made up of about 
10 Ib. dried beet pulp, 35% corn and 
55% milo, 1% Ib. dehy alfalfa, 1 Ib. 
shorts pellets with stilbestrol and 1.5 
oz. salt scattered over the feed. 

The 146 head of cattle in the con- 
trol group received plain salt over 
the feed and free choice, while the 
test group of 148 head was fed Mor- 
ton trace mineralized salt over the 
feed and free choice. 

The Monforts report that the av- 
erage daily gain for the control cat- 
tle was 2.14 Ib., while the cattle fed 
trace mineralized salt gained an av- 
erage of 2.22 lb. Total gain for the 
109 days was 233.55 Ib. on the control 
cattle and 242.81 Ib. on the test cat- 
tle. 

Monfort records show that gains 
cost $19.97 cwt. for the controls and 
$18.63 for the test animals, a differ- 
ence of $1.34 cwt. in favor of cattle 
fed trace mineralized salt. All cattle 
in the test were sold for 25¢ Ib. af- 
ter having been in the feedlot for 
about 150 days. 

Trace mineralized salt, now fed the 
30,000 head the Monfort operation 
keeps on feed most of the time, is 
spread aver silage in each 4-ton mix- 
er-unloading truck before other in- 
gredients are added. 

FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis stee! 


HEAT-TREATED be A M M E RS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


pellets, 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
?.0. Bex 120 Phose 222 8 Paxton, Mllnols 


LOWEST PRICES ! 
BUY DIRECT FROM 
EBARGE IMPORTERS 


Prices are Going Up! 
Buy Now and Save 


DUBUQUE TWINE CO. 
Jones & Terminal St. Ph.: 3-9701 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Whitmoyer Selects 


Poultry Lab Director 


MYERSTOWN, PA.— Dr. William 
J. Mathey, Jr., formerly of Ithaca, 
N.Y., is the new director of the poul- 
a try diagnostic lab- 
oratory at Whit- 
moyer Laborator- 
ies, Inc. 

Prior to joining 
the Whitmoyer 
staff, Dr. Mathey 
was in poultry ex- 
tension work at 
Cornell University. 
He also has had 
considerable ex- 
perience in poul- 
try and livestock 
work in both the commercial field 
and at other colleges. 

Dr. Mathey did his undergraduate 
work at Notre Dame, earned his 
D.V.M. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Veterinary School and, fol- 
lowing World War II service, contin- 
ued his studies at the University of 
California, where he received his 
Ph.D in comparative pathology. 

Cc. W. Whitmoyer, president of 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, stated that 
his firm believes Dr. Mathey’s “back- 
ground of training and practical ex- 
perience will enable him to be of 
real service to the poultry and feed 
industry in helping them overcome 
poultry health problems.” 


Dr. W. J. Mathey, Jr. 


Mill Being Built 
ROCKFORD, IDAHO — Construc- 
tion is underway for a feed and grain 


ill here. The plant will be located | 
mill here. The plant wi a | meetings of the American Soybean 


on a site just north of a warehouse 
that is used for a fertilizer plant 
north of the railroad. 

Modern Mills, Inc., is the builder 
of the mill which is expected to be 
valued in excess of $200,000, an- 
nounces Dean Williams, one of the 
eight men of the corporation. Other 
members are George Peterson, Elwin 
Murdock, Lyle Peterson, Alma Mer- 
rill, J. E. Merrill, Arnold Dance and 
Herb Hahn. 

Work is expected to be completed 
by July 1 so that it can be used for 
the fall harvest. 


WINDS KILL CHICKENS 

NORMAN, ARK.—Winds of torna- 
do force destroyed several chicken 
houses and thousands of chicks near 
here recently, causing damage esti- 
mated at several thousand dollars. 
Chicken houses owned by the Robins 
Poultry Company, C. C. Stroope and 
Russell Harbour were either damaged 
or destroyed by the twister, officials 
reported. 


SCIENTISTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


in average daily gain and feed effi- 
ciency. This is in agreement with re- 
sults reported in another Purdue 
study. The addition of methionine to 
a 64% supplement gave a slight de- 
crease in average daily gain and a 
slight increase in feed efficiency. 
However, the addition of both lysine 
and methionine to a 64% supplement 


gave a depression in rate of gain and | 


feed efficiency. 
3. A 64% supplement fed at 1 Ib. 
per head daily failed to give as good 


results as a 32% supplement fed at | 


2 Ib. per head daily. Average daily 
gain was significantly less on the 
64% supplement (2.51 vs. 2.27) and 
feed required per 100 lb. of gain was 
greater. 

4. The feeding of 80 mg. of zinc 
bacitracin per head daily failed to 
stimulate over-all average daily gain 
(2.34 vs. 2.36) or improve over-all 
feed efficiency (793 vs. 795). 

Differences are indicated when zinc 
bacitracin is included in a 64% sup- 
plement with amino acids. Lysine 
and zinc bacitracin appear to improve 
rate of gain and feed efficiency when 
added in combination (synergistic), 
and methionine and zinc bacitracin 
appear to decrease rate of gain and 
feed efficiency if added in combina- 
tion (antagonistic). 

The above mentioned relationships 


| between zinc bacitracin and the two 


amino acids will require more re- 
search to substantiate this relation- 
ship. 


Soybean Groups Plan 
Joint August Meetings 
HUDSON, IOWA— Joint annual 


Assn. and the National Soybean 
Processors Assn. will be held at Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 
22-23, the program committees for 


The conferences of the two associ- 
ations will run at the same time this 


and separate morning sessions. A 
joint annual banquet will be held 
Aug. 22. 

The final afternoon session of the 
joint conference on Aug. 23 will be 
devoted almost entirely to marketing 
soybeans and soybean products. 
There will be a price forecast by a 
well-known farm economist, accom- 
panied by a panel discussion on mar- 
keting factors that affect prices. 


services. 


the two associations have announced. | 


year, with joint afternoon sessions | 


Firms serving the soybean indus- 
try will have exhibits of products and | 
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Dracco Names Dust 
Collector Sales Head 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Robert T. 
Pring has been appointed to the new- 
ly created post of manager, dust col- 
lector sales, at 
Dracco division of 
Fuller Co., manu- 
facturer of dust 
control and pneu- 
matic conveying 
systems. 

An experienced | 
industrial hygien- 
ist and consultant 
as well as a reg- 
istered profession- 
al engineer, he will 
direct sales and 
marketing activities for Dracco’s line 
of dry dust collection equipment and 
systems. 

Prior to joining DraccO on March 
1, Mr. Pring had spent 10 years as 
technical director of a major dust 
collector manufacturer. Previously, 
he had been director of the industrial 
hygiene department of Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 

A 1933 chemical engineering grad- 
uate of Tufts College, Mr. Pring com- 
pleted a graduate course in industri- 
al hygiene at Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health. 

He is former chairman of the dust 
and fume product group of the Foun- 
dry Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 


as 


RK. T. Pring 


and has served‘on American Stand- 
ards Assn. committees on exhaust 
ventilation and rating of dust collec- 


tors and the preventive engineering 
committee of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation. 


F.K. Beaver Premsted 
At Morton Chemical 


CHICAGO — Morton Chemical Co. 
has named Frank K. Hoover to be 
Chicago district sales manager for 
industrial chemicals. 

Mr. Hoover fills the position for- 
merly held by Wayne Micheel, who 
recently became product manager 
for organic chemicals. 

As sales manager of the Chicago 
district, Mr. Hoover will supervise 
the Morton Chemical sales force in 
nine midwestern states. His appoint- 
ment was announced by Thomas C. 
Dabovich, vice president of Morton 
Chemical. 

Mr. Hoover joined Morton last 
February. He had been with the Chi- 
cago office of Amoco Chemical Corp. 
as a product supervisor. 


SERVICE 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Perry: This is another in a series of 
trials on a long-term research pro- 
gram to design a new satisfactory 
and complete beef cattle supplement, 
high in urea, which can be fed at the 
rate of 1 Ib. per head daily. There- 
fore, the objectives of this research 
were: (A) To compare a 32% protein 
supplement fed at 2 lb. per day with 
a 64% protein supplement fed at 1 
Ib. per day for balancing fattening 
rations for beef cattle; (B) to deter- 
mine the effect of adding the amino 
acids, lysine and methionine, to a 
32% and a 64% (14.8% urea) supple- 
ment, and (C) to determine the effect 
of feeding 80 mg. of zinc bacitracin 
daily to steers being fed on the vari- 
ous supplements. 


Summary: 

1. The addition of lysine and meth- 
ionine to Purdue Supplement A failed 
to increase average daily gain or feed 
efficiency. This would indicate that 
neither lysine nor methionine are 
limiting amino acids in supplements 
made up with natural proteins. 

2. The addition of lysine to a 64% 
supplement did give a slight increase 


Publicity. No Recourse. Write Us 


FEED MANUFACTURERS—FEED DEALERS—HATCHERIES 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 


RECEIVABLES A PROBLEM? 


Unlimited Funds Available for the Immediate Cash Purchase of All or Part 
of Your Verified Current or Delinquent Accounts or Notes Receivable. No 
Fully in Complete Confidence. 
5760, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT 


Does Make a Difference 


Write for Bulletin No. 5510 
PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in uutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The sumerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, inclading B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with a 50 
iti and di ible nutrients of 1,100 feeds .......+...e+00% ° 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $ 00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables ....... 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ec je trends, equip t, ete. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Uardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 3g 50 
medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages... ..... 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed specifically 
for the Small Mill, Concentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such subjects as 
Receiving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, $5 00 
Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection ..............+.. . 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course containing subjects 
of particular interest to the smaller miller. Subjects include cost facts, experience 
and research reports with practical recommendations on prodaction metheds in 
pelleting, costs and economies of building formulas, operating $ 00 
portable mills and other related subjects ...... 5, 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete report on specialized research projects, current practices 
mendations in successful Pelleting and Related Subjects. 198 of the most 
up-to-date information presented by recognized authorities inclad- $ 

helpful charts, tables and equipment illustrations 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $ 

be done and exactly how te cdo them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations. ..... 7.95 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitami: and mach 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $ .50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages... .. 6 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders 

in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, 

equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, 

management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations................ $5.30 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 
A now test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Natrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the 
yy Committee of the National Research Council. The book inciades 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies wine. 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 TTTT TTT $5.00 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding 
marketing operations in raising of hega. 488 $7.50 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, 
and handling, marketing techniq and pr ring pork for home $ 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables 6.95 
Designed 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 


An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. 
to increase feed efficiency, explaining thousands of terms. Valuable te ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


tended stockmen, those who counsel with 
Intended Of particular interest to the feed trade ls erctloen on 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 
basic reference book for elevator and farm store managers, this book 
information on over-all planning and management. Some 
topics included are pl ing for maxi busi efficiency, use of an eff: 
accounting system, increasing employee productivity, improving customer reia- 


tions, i purchasing, management of ¢ 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


small absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
‘= Any feed cnanuinatasess. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4.00 


297 pages, hard binding .......---.-++seesceeercrereeseerneeeeeteare 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchand and 
S93 pmo fatures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to in follow- 


prof 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legis- 
Intors, foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, ete. wecrevccce 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 

Meets the needs of Itry producers, feed dealers and 


pou poultry students for the 
thoritative information on how to raise the best poul 
feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, 


be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management 
for carious purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages. .. 7.95 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

1 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, all aspects of the poultry business, from 


covers 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
tions and four Deals with broiler 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT ~ 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New practical guide to hatchery operation 
crs all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, 
la 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

447 pages, 188 illustrations, based 

elters, estimating egy output, buying feed, 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illus- 

trated and broadened in scope with additi of Pr Dale F. as co 

author. More about caged layers. im- 
of m and energy lev ‘or 

steak. 306 pages, 106 ilastration, cloth 5.00 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


Husband- 
shows, diseases and their $ 
preparation for the et, 
and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ...........++ eee 7.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


No C. O. D.’s 


OrpeR FROM 


Minneapolis. 40, Min 


Reader Service Department 


breeding and feeding of livestock. wr Cc 
marketing, ete. The 19569 edition is an extensive revision of the 
tion, published in 1955, The 668-page book has 625 charts, $8.75 : 
tables and illustrations. A practical handbook 
establishing of price even before the crop is planted, the role of the aniversity 
A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutri : 
tional of feed 
208 
amy, merit AM Officially cognized fee 
stuffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals of im t te steck- 7 7 
students of animal biology, ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding $9.00 
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STORAGE 
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minal) receiving exorbitant or ex- 
cessive storage and handling charges. 

“The huge cost,” he explained, “is 
caused by the mountainous grain sur- 
plus resulting from laws put into ef- 
fect by Congress and the presidents, 
along with a scientific and engineer- 
ing revolution in grain production.” 

He charged that the use of a yearly 
figure is “erroneous, misleading and 
a political football.” 

Mr. MeMillan noted that during 
the year an elevator may be 100% 
full or empty. “My company’s 35 
country elevators have been only 
52.4% filled on the average for the 
last four years,” he added. “An an- 
nual rate does not exist.” 

Mr. McMillan also questioned the 
alteration of wording of the “reject- 
ed shipment” paragraph of the new 
proposed agreement, saying that 
“many, if not all, country warehouse- 
men can be forced out of business at 
the whim or poor judgment of a CCC 
area director or any of his assist- 
ants.” 

He also protested the cut in the 
premium discount account, the food 
and drug paragraph and the elimina- 
tion of protection on broken kernels 
of corn and soybeans where the 
breaking causes “foreign material.” 

Sen. Humphrey emphasized that he 
has “never believed that the govern- 
ment should own agriculture. I have 
never believed that the CCC should 
supplant the grain trade. Its purpose 
is to supplement, not to supplant. 

“I think you can sell better than 
anyone we can hire—unless we hire 
you,” he added, “I want a program 
that works and uses established ma- 
chinery.” 

He stated that he believed storage 
is the real key to orderly marketing. 

“Although we want no abuses or 
excessive profiteering, I have never 
been against making a profit,” he 
said. Sen. Humphrey added that he 
didn’t believe that everyone should be 
blamed for the actions of a few. 

“Sometimes it’s awfully good not to 
condemn before all the evidence is 
in,” said the senator. 


MERGER 
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vice president. A. H. Seed will be 
secretary and treasurer. He has been 
with Superior Separator since 1948. 

Announcement of the merger was 
made following meetings of the 
boards of directors of the Superior 
and Daffin companies. The merger is 
subject to approval of stockholders 
at meetings in May. 

The merger links what are de- 
scribed as two rapidly growing manu- 
facturers of equipment for the feed 
industry throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 

The two manufacturers of products 
and systems for industry and agri- 
culture will start with combined an- 
nual sales of approximately $20 mil- 
lion, representing an increase of more 
than 400% in the past 10 years. 

Daffin Manufacturing is said to be 
the largest manufacturer of mobile 
feed mills. In three Lancaster plants, 
the firm also builds a line of “pack- 
aged” stationary feed plants, pellet- 
ing machines and other equipment 
systems and precision batch mixers. 

Superior Separator, in business for 
more than 30 years, builds machinery 
for the grain, feed, seed, flour and 
other industries. Air conveying sys- 
tems and farm implements are manu- 
factured by divisions of the company. 

Divisions 


The merger announcement said 


that operations of the new corpor- 
ation will be conducted on a division- 
al basis which will include: 

@The Daffin Manufacturing Co. 
manufacturer of mobile and pack- 
aged stationary feed plants, pellet- 
ing machines, tic handling 


pneuma 


L A. Daffin C. F. Pierson 


equipment and precision batch mixers 
for the feed, chemical and allied in- 
dustries. 

@ The Farmhand Co., maker of in- 
tegrated machine systems for feed- 
ing, hay harvesting, beet harvesting, 
soil preparation and materials han- 
dling. 

@ The Superior Co. which makes 
grain, seed and feed machinery for 
elevators, seed and malt houses and 
feed mills. 

@ The Fluidizer Co., manufacturer of 
air conveying systems for the food, 
feed, drug and chemical industries. 

Plants are located in Hopkins, 
Lancaster and Bend, Ore. 

“Our companies,” said Mr. Daffin 
and Mr. Pierson, “have been devel- 
oped under similar programs of con- 
tinuing research, quality manufac- 
turing standards and sound merchan- 
dising policies. Together, we expect 
to promote these programs even more 
aggressively and look for the past 
growth we have enjoyed to continue 
at an even more accelerated pace.” 

Mr. Daffin was formerly president 
of the New Holland Machine Co. pri- 
or to its sale to the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. (now Sperry-Rand) and 
the formation of his own company. 
Mr. Pierson joined Superior Separa- 
tor in 1938 and has been president 
since 1947. Mr. Watts, financial vice 
president of the new firm, joined 
Daffin in 1957 and has a background 
with industrial and financial institu- 
tions. 

The new company will distribute 
its products throughout the U.S. and 
Canada and plans to expand still 
further its export activities, particu- 
larly in South America and the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Directors 

Directors of the combined com- 
panies will include: Mr. Daffin; E. B. 
Kapp, partner, Lehman Bros., New 
York; A. A. Kole, vice president, Su- 
perior Separator Co., Hopkins; Mr. 
Pierson; H. C. Piper, Jr., partner, 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minne- 
apolis; S. H. Rogers, vice president, 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, and Mr. Watts. 

“The proposed merger will 
strengthen both our agricultural and 
industrial business,” said Mr. Daffin, 
“as many lines are complementary 
and will fill out our systems concept. 
We are interested in integrated sys- 
tems and components which meet 
the growing need for efficiency and 
labor cost reduction on America’s 
production type farms, and the proc- 
essing and handling industries which 
bring farm products to the custom- 
er.” 

“In addition to this,” said Mr. Pier- 
son, “we both have been expanding 
our business in the high technology 
fields such as the chemical process- 
ing industries where our systems are 
finding good acceptance. We hope to 
expand further in the industrial area. 

“Farm trends, industrial trends, 
and increased foreign markets make 
us extremely optimistic for our new 
company.” 


FIRM INCORPORATED 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Agriculture 
Management Corp., with principal 
place of business to be here, has filed 
articles of incorporation listing $500,- 
000 capitalization to engage in the 
manufacture and sale of poultry and 
domestic animal feeds, hay, grain and 
all kinds of supplies and equipment. 
Incorporators are Lester Engler, 
Phoenix, president, and Richard J. 


FEEDSTUFFS, April 23, 1960—93 
Poults Hatched and Turkey Eggs in Incubators 


White Total 


er 
Geographic heavy breeds heevy breeds heavy breeds sy breeds 
divisions 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1969 1960 
(000's omitted) 

Poults hatched during March 
36 55 Ly 45 60 
Middie Atlantic ......... 63 80 123 124 186 204 o 12 
East North Central ...... 311 547 886 1,049 1,197 1,596 178 tal 
West North Central ..... 1,105 1,373 3,819 4,549 4,924 5,922 429 278 
South Atlantic ........... 82 217 444 442 526 659 799 ais 
South Central ........... 185 213 718 1,092 903 1,305 8! 34 
182 155 3,308 3,639 3,490 3,794 177 136 

United States ........ 1,964 2,640 9,307 10,900 1,27) 13,540 1,769 958 
Turkeys eggs in 

incubators April | 

New England ........... 200 227 39 “4 239 276 2 
Middle Atlantic ......... 317 262 337 265 654 $27 25 35 
East North Centra! ....... 949 1,320 2,587 2,320 3,534 3,640 351 181 
West North Central ..... 2,424 2,376 8,094 8.110 §610,518 10,486 456 
South Atlantic ........... 292 375 1,343 999 1,635 1,374 1,410 674 
South Central ........... 364 544 2,366 1,909 2,730 2,453 379 103 
We tented 221 246 6,423 6,376 6644 6,622 283 218 

United States ....... 4,767 5,350 21,189 20,028 25,956 25,378 3,114 1,669 


POULTS 
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hatched during the first three months 
of 1960 was 29% larger than a year 
earlier. Hatch of heavy white breed 
poults was up 27% and other heavy 
breeds was up 30%. Production of 
light breed poults during January 
through March, 1960, was down 51% 
from the same period in 1959. 
Number of heavy white breed tur- 
key eggs in incubators on April 1 
was up by 583,000 at 5,350,000, com- 
pared with 4,767,000 a year ago. How- 
ever, the number of other heavy 
breed eggs in incubators was 1,161,- 
000 less than the previous year at 


20,028,000, compared with 21,189,000 
on April 1, 1959, for a total heavy 
breed decline of 578,000 eggs from 
1959. Total number of heavy breed 
eggs in incubators April 1, 1960, was 
25,378,000 compared with 25,956,000 
the previous year. 

Number of light breed eggs in in- 
cubators on April 1 was off consider- 
ably from 1959 at 1,669,000, as com- 
pared with 3,114,000 a year earlier. 


> 


ELEVATOR BURNED 
EVERLY, IOWA — The Huntting 
grain elevator here was destroyed by 
fire recently, with a total loss of 
$135,000 to building and contents. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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tinued until there was a real price disaster,” he said. “The downturn of prices 
has come well before the time when cattle numbers have built up to disaster 
levels. We do not face in the immediate future anything like the 35% in- 
crease in beef production that caused the disastrous price break between 1952 
and 1954. If producers will continue to be cautious we might avoid for a long 
time any buildup seriously in excess of both the rate of population growth 
and further increases in demand.” 

Dr. DeGraff predicted beef consumption could increase in the next decade 
to 150% of average consumption in the past several years “if the industry 
makes beef good enough.” 


v v 


COOPERATION AMONG COOPERATIVES is urged by Farm Journal 
in a current editorial. “Farmers must team up for strength,” the publication 
says, if they are to hold their place in bargaining for better product prices. 
Several successful efforts of co-ops to gain firmer marketing positions through 
federation of several individual co-ops are cited by the Journal. 


v 


TRENDS IN THE DESIGN AND OPERATION of feed plants in the 
midwestern grain and feeding country were the subject of some comments 
the other day by an authority on mill design and building. He said he felt 
much emphasis would be on mills serving feeders within a 25-mile radius. He 
looks for many plants to be all-bulk, push-button plants using premixes and 
locally obtained major ingredients. 


“PEDDLERS OF ECONOMIC and political ideas are not regulated by 
law,” writes L. H. Simerl of the department of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. “Their claims and proposals can be as phony as a $3 bill, 
and they often are.” He advises: “Let the citizen beware lest he be sold a 
bill of goods which will not do what is claimed, and for which he must pay 
dearly in taxes or otherwise.” 

Mr. Simer! cites some examples of what he terms falacious claims—that 
farmers’ income problems could be solved if they would just “get together” 
or “adjust production to demand.” Concerning the latter, he points out that 
economists seldom make such a statement since it is too vague to be of much 
use in serious economic discussion. By “supply and demand” most people 
probably mean production and consumption, he says. “But any supply can 
be sold at some price—sometimes low, sometimes high.” 

“Many farm families have very serious income problems,” he says. “We 
believe that the Congress should adopt a program to help these families to 
earn adequate incomes. But we doubt that most farm families can secure 
satisfactory incomes simply by ‘getting together’ or ‘adjusting supply to 
demand’.” 

v 

AN INSTRUMENT which measures tenderness of beef by hydraulic 
pressure has been developed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
will be valuable, USDA says, in testing raw meat right out in the slaughter- 
house, and it also can be used to test biopsy samples from live animals to 
help guide geneticists. 

Some earlier devices have been tried, including one fitted with synthetic 
human dentures to simulate chewing. One could create some unusual interest 
with that one, clacking away in a restaurant on a sample from a steak before 
accepting the word of the waiter. 


} 
4 & A 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
Hertzberg, secretary-treasurer. | 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


400 


Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 
300 D, 2,260 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D 
760 A 16¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 


a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 66 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 

New 
supply 
A, 300 D 


York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib; 2,260 
Ib. 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Boston: Demand good; supply fair; dehy- 
drated 17%, $70; suncured 13%, $47. 

Memphis: Demand light; supply ample; 
trend down; dehydrated, 17% protein, guar- 
anteed 100,000 unite, vitamin A, $61.70 

Angeles: Demand fair; supply am- 

ple; trend unchanged; dehydrated meal 17% 
dehydrated pel- 


protein, 100,000 A $51@53; 
let meal 17% protein, 100,000 A $53@655; 
suncured meal 15% protein $49@50; sun- 
cured crumbles 15% protein $51@52. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply adequate; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$47; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, de- 
mand slow, trend easy, supply ample, bulk 


$57 

Ft, Worth: Demand fair; supply sufficient 
on dehydrated, limited on suncured for im- 
mediate shipment; sacked: Dehydrated 17% 
100,000 A $58@59, rail or truck; 20% pro- 
150,000 A $60@61 trucks; suncured 13% 
4 in. grind No. 1 $47 truck; 15% fine 
ground dry $49; with 2% fat added $51 
rail or truck 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
17% dehy. 10,000 A's, $70.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair 
quate; trend steady; 17% protein 
vitamin A $63@64, bulk; $66@67, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 17% dehydrated 100,- 
000 vitamin A pellets, $64. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; trend 
higher; 17% protein, dehydrated, 100,000 
units vitamin A, $59.50; 15% protein, sun- 
cured, $49.60, 


supply fair; 


supply ade- 
100,000 


Omaha: Demand fair; supply tight; trend 
strong; 17% dehydrated 100,000 A _ units, 
bulk pellets, $52; sacked meal, $57, Omaha 
basis 

Kansas City: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; trend steady; 17% dehydrated 
alfalfa, guaranteed 100,000 A on arrival, 
pellets $52 bulk, reground pellets $53 bulk; 
18% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 125,000 
a> arrival, reground pellets $56 bulk; 
20° hydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 150,000 
on arrival, reground pellets $63; suncured 
alfalfa, demand slow, supplies ample, 13% 
pellets $36.50@37 bulk; No, 1 \-in. $37.50, 
sacked 

Minneapolis: Market remains steady, 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A_ re- 
ground pellets $58, oiled reground pellets 
$60 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $71, sacked, Boston 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $51, delivered truck loads, sacked 
16° protein suncured; $74, delivered truck 
loads, sacked 136,000 A unit dehydrated. 

ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; trend 
steady; ecwt tank truck or carlot, bleach- 
able fancy tallow, $6.12%; yellow grease, 
$5.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend easy; 54% @6%¢ Ib., tank cars. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib., yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply good; $6 ecwt., bulk. 


Fc. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
prime tallow, tank cars, 6%¢; drums 8 ¢, 
f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with -re- 
turnable drums, 


Louisville: Demand good; supply fair: 
trend strong bleachable white, 6%¢ Ib.; 
white tallow, 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease, 5%¢ 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal- 
low, 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease, 5% 

Kansas City: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend firm stabilized prime tallow, 5% @ 
Ib 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; 
downward trend expected to firm up; 
bleachable fancy down %¢ to 5%¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. producer’s plant. 

BARLEY FEED 

Baltimore: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend easier; $46.50, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; rolled, $66; ground, $5 
New Orleans: Demand 
quate; trend unchanged 
Ogden: Supply good; 
(whole barley, $39@40) 
Chicago: Demand moderate; 
trend easier; $36, sacked. 
Boston: Demand fair; 
sacked, $48 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; standard rolled, 
$2.85 cwt., sacked; standard ground, $2.85 
cwt., sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
46 


slow; supply ade- 
$51@52, sacked 
rolled, $44@45 


supply fair; 


supply adequate; 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, truck lots. 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnat!l, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
«wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 

Chicago: Demand 
supply ample; f.o.b. 
Dakota shipping points; 
$16.50, fine granular, 80-100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlotsa, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 260 mesh, fine $13.25, 
net. 


fair; trend steady; 
Wyoming and South 
granular, 30 mesh 


BLOOD FLOUR 

Demand fair; supply good; 
$82.50@87.50, sacked. 
BLOOD MEAL 


Ogden: Supply good; $90 in 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Ogden. 
San Francisco: 


Louisville: 
trend steady; 


Demand and supply fair; 
$6 per unit of ammonia, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 


ple; 
Demand quiet; supply ample; 


Chicago: 


trend easier; 80% protein, 100 Ib. bags, 
$125 

Louisville: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend firm; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; supply suf- 


ficient; trend unchanged; $6.75 per unit of 
ammonia, sacked. 
Omaha: Demand good; supply short; 
trend strong; 80% $105, Omaha. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 100 Ib. bags, $102.60. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $100, sacked, Cincinnati 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply ample; $90@100, sacked. 

Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 

tremely light; $100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth 
local manufacture 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply light; $90@100, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; tmported $80, 
20-ton lots, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; $105 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $105, sacked. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92 ex dock, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
26%, $51. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $39.50, Chicago. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; $45. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
pile; $54, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; 26% protein, $37.50@39. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $48@49, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $40, 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici- 
ent; 26% protein, $48, prompt. 
Pamaceyaane Demand and supply fair; 
5 


trend 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample: $47, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: 
ited; trend unchanged; $49.50 

New York: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply satisfactory; $49.50 bulk; $55 sacked, 
Roston. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady-to-lower; $50.50, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 


supply lim- 


trend 


Ib ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6&-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lot# 11%¢ all aacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.. all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
9% @12%¢ Ih. Led. 


trend steady: 
Ib., ton lots, 


Milwaukee: Demand fair: 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib. less than 
ton lots. 


good; 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Omaha: 10% ¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib. 6-ton lots, 
sacked: 11¢ Ib. 1-ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib. 
less than ton lots, sacked. 

Boston; Demand steady; supply ample; 
1l¢ Ib., f.0.b. shipping point. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Demand and supply steady; 
3.95¢ 

Louisville: Demand and supply zero; trend 
steady; $4.25 cwt. in paper drums if de- 
sired. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $4.20@4.25 cwt., 
drums, 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40, 100 Ib. drum. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


supply ample; 
$3.30@3.75 owt. 
supply ade- 
Ib., 100 Ib. 


Demand fair; 
steady; 500 Ib. bbl, 
Angeles: Demana fair; 


trend 


quate; trend unchanged; 5%¢ 

lots in barrels; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots in 
barrels. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50, 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54: bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 60 Ib. bags 
$12.25, 100 Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar 
$10; bulk, hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20- 
ton cars, sacked; meal $11.15, 20-ton cars, 
sacked, 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; supply 
$14 ex. warehouse, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags, $12; bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50; bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; hardwood poultry, 
$156, less than ton lots, sacked; $144.40, 
ton lots, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $110. 

COCONUT OTL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; solvent, $69.50. 

Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend weaker; copra cake, $73@74 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
ample; $79 delivered via truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 600 
D, 2,250 A, 20%¢; 300 D, 3,000 A, 224; 300 
D, 2,250 A, 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A, 19¢; 300 D, 
1,500 A, 18%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; 
supply satisfactory; 1,500 A, 
Ib.; 3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 


supply 


supply 


trend steady; 
300 D 16%¢ 


supply fair; $37.560@42.50, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; 2\%¢ Ib. 

Soston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib 


New York: Demand good; 
supply ample; $45. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quota‘ions for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $45.60, meal $68.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $49, meal $72. 
Birmingham: Feed $47.60, meal $70.60. 
Boston: Feed $50.50, meal $73.50. 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $62. 
Cleveland: Feed $46.90, meal $69.90. 
Denver: Feed $49.20, meal $72.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $47.70, meal $70.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.20, meal $67.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $62. 
Louisville: Feed $45.60, meal $68.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $48.90, meal $71.90. 
New York: Feed $50.10, meal $73.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.50, meal $72.50. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


trend steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $47. 
Louisville: Trend strong; supply light; 


demand none; $54.45, sacked, up $1 ton. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; solvent, $56.50. 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
ample; $61.20, delivered 
Omaha, 


41% solvent, 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak: 

supply plentiful; 41% old process, $53.50@ 

54; solvent process, $53@53.50, Memphis, 


Memphis: Demard slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old pro- 
cess, $55: 41% solvent, $53. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; s 
ply ample; Memphis basis, hydraulic, $54. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41%, $70@72 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend a: 
71@i2, 


sup- 


supply ample; $67.50@68, bulk, 

sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41%, $69; 44%, $72.50. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply fair; 41% 
old _process, $71, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; prime 44% 
f.0.b., Memphis. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $69.50@70.50. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $76.70. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply normal; 
trend easy; old process, $64, off $1.50; new 
process, $64, off $1.50. both sacked. 


steady+ 
$58.50, 


trend 
solvent, 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow for meal, good 
for hulls; offerings sufficient except light 
on hulls; 41% old process, $63, f.o.b. mills, 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added, 
$58.50, delivered Ft. Worth April; pellets 
$2 additional; hulls, $20. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$71.50 


Baffalo: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $75, sacked, Boston. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; supply 
ample; $75, delivered truck lots, 41% expell- 
er process, 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 


trend steady; 


Cincinnati: 
3,000 


14% 


36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk §78:; truck loads of less 


than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100-Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
$57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-lb, multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per vnit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. 


multiwall bags, $3 less in bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100 
}-- multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; .21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles, $79, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; by truck, $52.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady to 
stronger; supply good; bourbon’ grains, 
light $48, sacked; dark $50, sacked; solubles 
$73, sacked. Reports indicate a $3 a ton 
rise in prices for May, when production 
will slow down. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply very 
light; trend unsettled; $60. 

Boston: Demand good; supply 
dark, $61 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair-to-poor; $59, Boston. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend lower; $43.80@44.90, new crop. 
Francisco: Demand good; supply fair: 


steady; 


short; 


$42.80. 
Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady; 


supply adequate; $54@55, papers. 
Mil : Demand good; trend steady; 


| 
$5 « 4 
Chic 


supply limited; $59, Chicago (plain); $61.50, 
Chicago (molasses). 

Boston: Demand 
sacked, $61 @62. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; too scarce to quote. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 cwt., bulk. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@14 cwt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; cwt., medium acid, $11.75@12.25, 
sacked; sweet cream, $11.75@12.25, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; $13@14 cwt., sacked 

Milwaukee; Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


good; supply light; 


ply Umited; $13.75 cwt 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 13\%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply short; 14¢ 


Ib. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $12.75 cwt. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b. Florida. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$49, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; orange pulp, $40; 
lemon pulp, $38. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
sacked, 54. 

Buffalo: Demand fair-to-poor; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $35, sacked, f.o.b. 
Florida points. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 

quate; trend unchanged; 15¢ Ib. less than 


ton lots, sacked; 14% ¢ Ib. ton lots, sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $14.75 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $11.75@12.25 cwt. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., sacked 
Ogden: Supply good; $15.15, 100 Ib. drum. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


trend 


14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; $13.50@14 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $13@14 cwt., sacked 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
13. 

Boston: Demand good; supply Nght; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; spray, $12.85 cwt. 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
market firm at $13@13.25 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads, sacked; $5.98 ecwt., Le.l., sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered F Worth; $6 ton lots, f.0.b. ware- 


house Ft. Worth. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.25 cwt., producers’ points 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 


ample; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt. 


trend easy; 


Ogden: Supply good; $7 100 Ib. bag. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Wichita: Demand light; supply ample; 
$6.50 cwt., sacked. 


Louisville: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend firm; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
6.25. 


Demand and supply 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex. warehouse. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; market steady; $5.40@5.45 cwt. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $1 per unit of 
protein, sacked, 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
tremely scarce; 85-87% protein 
f.o.b. trucks north Texas 

Demand good; supply 


FISH MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend weaker; 60%, $135 sacked, Chicago. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply liberal; menhaden, East Coast 
Gulf $100, menhaden scrap. East Coast $96, 
Gulf $96; Canadian herring meal, 
of protein $1.65 
Supply good; $1.70 per unit, f.o0.b. 
Coast, 65%. $115@117. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple: $1.60 unit of protein, sacked. 

Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $145 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden 60%, $103@105, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $96@101, sacked 
f.o.b. Gulf 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply light: $145, nominal 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer: 
lighter offerings; local production 60% pro- 
tein, $1.50@1.55 unit, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $107: 
60% protein; Menhaden $108.50, delivered 
Ft. Worth 


steady; 


supply ex- 

$82.50, 
plants. 
tight; 
sacked, $80. 


trend steady; 


Demand and trend fair; 

60% menhaden, $120, f.0.b. 
on: Demand and supply 
sacked, $110. 

New York: Demand good; 
supply satisfactory; 60% menhaden meal 
$108@110 sacked, f.o0.b. shipping points 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; 60% protein, Menhaden, $120 
ton, bulk; $125 sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.75 per unft protein, delivered 
truck lots, sacked (Canadian production). 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; downward trend; Gulf menhaden 
$114@116, sacked, truck lots, delivered Min- 
neapolis, down $4@6 from last week; 70% 
herring, $1.65 per unit of protein, f.o.b. 
West Coast. down 5¢ unit; West Coast 60% 
blended $126@128, sacked, delivered Minne- 
apolis, steady to off $2. 


HAY 


Wichita: Demand heavy; supply very 
scarce; prairie $30@32, alfalfa $32@34, 
baled. 


supply 
Omaha 
Steady: 


trend steady: 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; No. 1 timothy $30; No. 
1 red clover $38; alfalfa, first cutting $42; 
second cutting $52; alfalfa and clover 
mixed $39; wheat or oat straw $32. 

Ogden: Supply good; $25, in the barn. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety $30@ 
35, No. 2 $28@30; straw $18@20; feeding 
demand down as pastures improve 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $46@48, No. 2 
$44@46; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson grass, nominal $28@30, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; U.S. No. 1 $36@37, U.8. No 2 leafy 
$34.50@ 35.50, U.S. No. 2 green $35@36, U.S. 
No. 2 $33@34. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24@26 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 
2 timothy $40@42. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; supply 
fair; alfalfa, $36, delivered truck lots, baled 
U.S. No. 2 green. 


HOMINY FEED 


Boston: Demand good; supply spotty; $54. 
St, Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow, $41. 


Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; white $42.80, yellow $42.80 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend and 
supply fair; $45.50 sacked, Chicago; $41 


bulk, Chicago. 


Louisville: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; $51, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $50@51, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier; $42. 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $45. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply Mmited; white or yellow, $35@35.50 
Baffalo: Demand fair; supply fair-to- 
poor; trend steady; $53.50, Boston. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 


good; $50, delivered carlots. 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici- 
ent: 34% protein, solvent, $73, rail. 

Milwaukee: Demand, trend and supply 
fair: expeller $76.50, Chicago; solvent 
$67.50, Chicago. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier; Minneapolis basis, solvent, $56; ex- 
peller, $66. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $80, sacked. 


Cincinnati; Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $57, old pro- 
cess $66, Minneapolis 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


le; $73 
. New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply ample; $74.70 bulk, &79@79.70 
sac > 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; old process, $84.50 sacked; new 
process, $75 sacked; both down 5¢ 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate trend unchanged; local production 
31% rotein, $79. 

Philadelphia Demand slow; supply very 
light; trend unsettled; 34%, $76 nominal. 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent, $61.80; 32% old 
process, $71.80, Omaha basis 


Boston: Demand good; supply light; $75 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply ample; solvent process, 


$55@56; old process, $66@66.50, Minne- 
apolis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; $93, delivered car loads, sacked, 
31% protein (California). 

Minneapolis: Demand good for expeller, 
fair for solvent; supplies ample; solvent 
down 650¢@$1.50 from last week to $56.50, 
April; expeller steady, nearby. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand, trend and supply fair; 
65%, $175 sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 


Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $33, bulk, Chicago; odd 
weight, $38.50, Chicago. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $33 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $35. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $43.50@46, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
per protein unit; converted 50%, 
Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; $82.50. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 


50%, $87,50 sacked, f.o.b. plant; 55%, no 
quotations, no offerings. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 
trend easy; 50% meat and bone scraps, 


$76, Cincinnati. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $85@90, sacked, 

Ogden: Supply good; $77.50, 50% protein, 
im 100 Ib. bags. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $1.50 per unit of protein. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; sup- 
ply fair; 50% protein, 100 Ib. bags, $85. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $85@90, sacked. 


St. Louls: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply adequate; $78. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; weaker under- 
tone; supply medium; 50%, $83@85, f.0.b 
Ft. Worth. 

Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited but adequate; 50% protein, 
$1.65 unit, 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply ample; 50%, $77.50. 

Baffalo: Demand just fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps, $77.50, 


bulk; $82.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
ample; $80 ex warehouse, sacked, 50% pro- 
tein. 

St. Paul: Demand off; supply ample; 
price dip continues, off $1@5 from last 
week at $77@84. 


MILLFEEDS 
Minneapolis: Market in slump in apite of 
lighter production by mills, but better posi- 
tions expected to develop as feed business 
picks up; middlings slipped $3.50@5, com- 
pared with last week, to $37@38.50, sacked: 
bran off $2@3 to $41@42, sacked; red dog 

off $1@3 at $41@43, eacked. 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; sacked bran, $35@35.50; bulk 
bran, $29.50@30; sacked shorts, $34.50@35; 
bulk shorts, $30.50@31; bulk middlings, 
$30@30.50, 

Wichita: Demand poor; supply ample; 
bran $37.25, shorts $37.25, sacked; prices 
down $6.50, compared with preceding week 

Ft. Worth: Demand good, on the decline; 
offerings sufficient; bran $39, burlaps 
$43.50; gray shorts $40.50, burlaps $43.50; 
bulk middlings $39 delivered Texas common 
points; $6.50@6.70 lower on bran, $6.50 
lower on shorts and §7.50 lower on midds., 
compared with previous week. 

Chicago: Another big slash taken at mill- 
feed price structure during week ended 
April 20. Standard bran and middlings off 
$6.60 from the preceding mid-week level; 
red dog lower too, but to a much more 
moderate degree; prices the first of the 
week as much as $1@1.50 lower on both 
bran and middlings than April 20; offerings 
burdensome side and de 


very much on the 
mand extremely limited per ton, carlots, 
bulk: Standard bran, $35.50; standard mid 
dlings, $36.50 and red dog, $44. 
St. Louis: Sacked bran, $40.50; shorts, 
$40.50; bulk bran, $34.50; middlings, $34.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply heavy offerings about $6.50 below 
last week: bran $48.10 sacked: mixed feed 


$48.60 sacked; shorts $49.60 sacked. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend down; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran, $36.70; gray shorts, 


$37.20: midds., $37.20. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran, $36; sacked gray 


shorts, $36; bulk middlings, $31, all Omaha 
basis. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran and middlings, $42 
Baffalo: Millfeeds had their best buying 
flurry in two weeks on April 19, but demand 


was only for nearby needs. Prices bottomed 
out, with one spokesman adding, “for one 
day."’ Action came from some of the larger 


mixers as a result of the two-week $10 de- 
cline in milifeeds. The sacked differentia! 
on bran and middlings widened out to $5.50 
from $4.50 in an indication of country trade 
demand. The sacked differential on red dog 


held eteady at $4.50. Bulk bran and mid- 
dlings were off $3.50; sacked bran and 
middliings were down $2.50 from the pre- 
ceding week. Red dog held unchanged. Quo 
tations April 20: Bulk bran $38@38.50, 
sacked, $43.50@44; bulk middlings, $38.50@ 


39, sacked, $44@44.50; 
49, sacked, $52@53.50. 
Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; 
bran, $50.50; middlings, $51.60 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
trend unsettled: bran $48.50, 
$49.50, red dog $54.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked bran, $51@52; bulk 
bran, $46@46.75; sacked shorts, $51@52; 
bulk shorts, $47@47.75; bulk midds., $46.50 
@ 46.75 

Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah and 
Idaho: Red bran and milirun, $40; midds., 
$45. To Denver: Red bran and milirun, $47; 
midds., $55. To California: Red bran and 
milirun, $47.50: midds., $53.60, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; $42, delivered common transit 
points, carlota, 

San Francisce: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; midds. $47.75: red bran, $54 
Standard milirun, $48.50@ 
easier trend; supplies not 
$49@49.60; better 
ample sup- 


bulk red dog, $48@ 


supply fair; 
middlings 


49, demand off; 
too plentiful; red bran, 
demand; trend much weaker; 
plies. 
MINERAL FEED 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 
Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with fodine 60 Ib. blocks $97.50, 


100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant 
Ogden: Supply ample; $113 in 50 Ib 
blocks; $103, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with fodine $70, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus, 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus, 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
(all in 60 Ib. paper bags). 

Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $48 ex warehouse, sacked, for 
mineral; $85 ex warehouse, sacked, 
all-purpose mineral. 


MOLASSES 
Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 10¢ gal. f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $23.80, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap, 8%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b., New Orleans, and $21.80, de- 
livered Memphis, truck 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; 8% @9¢ gal. tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib. customers’ drums $6.92 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$19.75 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal 
Cincinnati: Demand fatr; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 8%¢ gal, New Orleans 
: Demand active; supply plentiful; 
14¢ gal., in tank cars. 
Demand fair; 
unchanged blackstrap, 
New Orleans, 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 8%¢ gal, tank car, 
Orleans. 


Ft. Worth: 


supply ample; 
gal. 


trend steady; 
New 
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Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $19.50, f.0.b. tank cars; $19.75, 


f.o.b. tank trucks 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; 8%¢ gal. in tank car lots, f.0.b 
New Orleans 

Kansas City: Demand siow; trend easy; 
supply ample; blackstrap 8% ¢ gal., f.o.b. 
tank car, New Orleans 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 14¢ gal Albany 13%¢ Balti- 
more and New York; $28, f.0.b. Buffalo 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank trucl lots 

Minneapolis: Light demand; good supply; 
off 60¢ from last week to $28, tank truck, 


delivered. 


NIACIN 
New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats, 
s49@54 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier on reground, steady eon others; re- 
ground oat feed, $22.50; No, 1 fine ground 
feeding oatmal, $74 feeding rolled oats, 
78.50@79 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; reground $35.60; rolled oats 
$84.80 feeding oatmeal $80.30 crim ped 
white oats $67.80; pulverized white oats 
$53.80: all sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; supply lim- 
ited; trend unchanged local production, 


pulverized, $69, sacked 


Memphis: Demand and supply light; trend 


steady; 3%% protein, reground oatfeed, 
$30.25 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply sufft- 
cient; oat milifeed $48.70; reground §34.70, 
sacked, new jutes 

Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 
slow, supply fair $52.50; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light, $32.30; Canadian demand 
slow, supply light, $33.50 

Boston: Demand fair: supply adequate 
white pulverized, sacked, $58.50 reground 
oat feed, domestic, $35.5 Canadian, $32 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
fair: $58, delivered truck lots, 38 Ib. or 
better. 


Minneapolis: Although strong oat markets 


had indicated otherwise, oat products prices 
remained stable thi week feeding rolled 
$81, feeding oatmeal! $79, pulverized 
$46.60; reground oat feed $24@27, crimped 
$61, all sacked prices 
OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 60 Ib 
bags $24.10 5 Ib. bags $26.35 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: local $15, « tern $26. sacked 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady: $24@24.50, papers 

Lealsville: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply normal: in 80 Ib. paper $23.45, in 
60 Ib. paper $23.70, in 25 Ib. paper $26.95. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend wun- 
changed; supply ample $15.40 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper bags, $26.06 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; supply 
good; eastern $36, delivered carlots, sacked 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged 26% $45, sacked, Chi 
cago: $41 bulk, Chicago 

PEAT MOSS 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale, $3.80 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good: 
truck loads $3.45, baled f.o.b. Cincinnat! 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
$3.65 per bale 


Les Angeles: Demand good: trend steady: 


supply ample; Canadian 6.6 cu. ft. bales, 
$3.65 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
$2.99, f.0.b. plier. 


Reston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlote 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 
PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 
REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 
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Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
increased offerings; $76.40. 

Chicago: Demand for cash meal anything 
but brisk, lower price levels were in effect; 
offerings once again not really liberal, but 
with the erratic demand, they were too 
much for ready absorption without being 
reflected in the price structure; futures 
weaker too; per ton, carlots, Decatur basis: 


44% protein, unrestricted billing $57, east- 

ern trunk line, $52.50; 50% protein, unre- 

stricted, $61, eastern trunk lime, $56.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 


$55.50, Decatur. 
Demand fair; supply am- 


supply adequate; 
San Francisco: 


ple; $76.40. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $69@69.50, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
44%, $652.50; 50%, $56.50, both f.o.b. De- 
catur. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 


supply normal; $67.70, off 30¢, sacked. 


Milwaukee: Demand, trend and supply 
fair; $69, Decatur. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 55%, $66.50. 

. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici- 
ent; 44% $63.60@64 April, $64.60 May, 
$66.60 June-August; 50% protein $72.50 
April, $73.60 May, $74.50 June-August, 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy, sup- 
ply ample: 44% $57.60, delivered Omaha. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 


to easy; supply ample; 44% solvent pro- 
cess $52.50@53, Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; supply 
ample; $77, delivered carlots. 


Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply ample; 


44% down $1@1.50 from last week to 
$47.50@48, Decatur; 50% down $1.50@2 to 
$62.560@53. 
TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
60%, $87.50 sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester, $80, Cincinnati. 

Chicage: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply ample; 60% protein, 100 Ib. bags, 
$87.50 


New Orleans: Demand dull; supply good; 
trend steady; $85@90, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 


ply good; 60%, $85@90, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
60% digester, $88, sacked, Ft. Worth. 


Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; $82.50 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply adequate; $80. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 60% digester, $77.50. 

St. Paul: Demand off; supply ample; 
market continues downward trend; off $2@3 
from last week at $80@82. 


THREAT 


(Continued from page 1) 


trend easy; 


there is no trace of the additive in 
the end food products. 

Following are summaries of some 
of the talks: 


MEDICATED FEEDS UNDER 
THE FOOD ADDITIVES AMEND- 
MENT—The Delaney “cancer” clause 
in the federal food additives law is 
not consistent with the philosophy of 
the law itself, and will threaten fu- 


ture progress based on research, At- 
torney Adrien L. Ringuette, Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago, said. 

“While the food additives law was 
designed to permit the use of food 
additives at safe levels, the Delaney 
clause prohibits the use even of safe 
levels of any substance that can be 
made, directly or indirectly, to induce 
cancer in any animal at high levels 
or under special conditions,” Mr. 
Ringuette said. 

“The Delaney clause, clearly, de- 
parts from the philosophy of the food 
additives law,” he told the group. 

Mr. Ringuette said the public wel- 
fare is not served by abandoning 
scientific and technological progress 
which has given this nation the high- 
est standard of living in the world. 

Mr. Ringuette said the food addi- 
tives law has two purposes: 

@ To protect consumer health by re- 
quiring manufacturers of food addi- 
tives and food processors to pretest 
for safety any substance to be added 
to food. 

@To advance food technology by 
permitting the use of food additives 
at safe levels. 

The chief cost of the Delaney 
clause, Mr. Ringuette charged, “is the 
threat to future progress based on 
research. 

“There is evidence that research 
projects have already been curtailed 
and that potential research projects 
are now being tabled in veterinary 
medicine.” 

The Delaney clause recently has 
prevented any further clearances of 
safe uses of two different drugs long 
employed as additives to animal feed, 
Mr. Ringuette charged. Both diethyl- 
stilbestrol and organic arsenical com- 
pounds have been demonstrated to be 
safe at the levels they are employed 
as additives to animal feed and have 
been approved as safe by the Food 
and Drug Administration, but they 
have been denied further clearance 
under the Delaney clause, the attor- 
ney said. 

“Diethylstilbestrol cannot be made 
to cause cancer in most animals, 
however, and no cancer in humans 
has been found attributable to die- 
thylstilbestrol despite its wide medi- 
cal use in humans for 20 years en- 
compassing hundreds of thousands of 
patients,” he added. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ringuette point- 
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ed out, when used in animal feeds, 
any detectable diethylstilbestrol resi- 
due is eliminated before the animals 
are marketed for food, so the drug 
would not enter the human system 
by this route. 

Because certain inorganic arsenical 
compounds are considered by some to 
cause a condition which may lead to 
cancer, but only in certain cases and 
only when administered at high lev- 
els over a long period of time, no 
food additive regulation will be is- 
sued permitting any uses of any com- 
pound containing arsenic, including 
arsenicals which have never been 
shown to be capable of causing can- 
cer, Mr. Ringuette said. 

“Organic arsenicals have _ been 
used in human medicine since the 
beginning of the 20th century and in 
medicated animal feeds since 1951,” 
he said. Residues of the drugs in eggs 
and tissues, furthermore, when used 
under recommended conditions, are 
in the same range as normal content 
of arsenic in such foods. 

“The Delaney clause, clearly, de- 
parts from the philosophy of the 
food additives law,” he charged. “Its 
standard of prejudgment reflects the 
views of some, but not all, cancer 
researchers — whose experience does 
not reach into the broader areas of 
public welfare—and who are im- 
pressed mostly with their lack of 
knowledge of the factors responsible 
for cancer incidence. 

“Faced with such lack of knowl- 
edge, their remedy is to repudiate 
scientific judgment altogether. Yet, 
it is generally accepted that thres- 
holds do exist for cancer-causing 
compounds as for other compounds, 
and that in doubtful cases, at least, 
safe tolerances can be set.” 

He said that the responsibility of 
the Congress in this situation seemed 
cléar—the establishment of policy is 
the essence of the legislative func- 
tion. “No administrative agency, sub- 
ject as it is to many pressures, can 
consistently administer a law whose 
policies are in conflict,” he declared. 

“As written, the Delaney clause 
precludes scientific judgment, and 
frustrates the basic policy of the 
law,” he said. “It is imperative that, 
to achieve the maximum well being 
of our nation, the Delaney clause 
must be eliminated or amended so as 
to permit the use of safe compounds. 

“Scientific judgment has been en- 
tirely excluded, not only in the eval- 
uation of safety, but also in the eval- 
uation of whether or not these com- 
pounds are even capable of causing 
cancer.” 

The problem of restoring scientific 
judgment to the evaluation of food 
and drugs, while providing maximum 
public health protection is a legisla- 
tive one, Mr. Ringuette contended. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the 
problem is not basically the adminis- 
tration of the law. In the past, we 
have been able to work out problems 
of administrative interpretation with 
the Food and Drug Administration 
on a scientific basis, and we can 
probably continue to do so in the 
future.” 

CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MEDICATED FEEDS AND LIVE- 
STOCK MEDICATIONS — Dr. 
Charles A. Durbin, veterinary med- 
ical director for the Food and 
Drug Administration, in an “off-the- 
cuff” discussion, told the audience 
that “these are trying times, I know, 
for the drug manufacturer, the feed 
manufacturer, and for the enforce- 
ment officials. He stated his depart- 
ment’s case forthrightly and asked 
his audience to_ realize that the 
“zero” tolerance regulation “doesn’t 
mean the end of everything.” He said 
that “zero tolerance and no toler- 
ance” do not mean the same thing, 
pointing out the variations in assay 
methods and the practical limits of 
assay methods in determining “zero” 
tolerance. 

Dr. Durbin quoted from the state- 
ment of Arthur Flemming, head of the 
Health, Education and Welfare Dept. 
in discussing the prospect of getting 
some relief from the restrictive in- 
terpretation or effect of the Delaney 


amendment. Mr. Flemming’s state- 
ment was to the effect that the De- 
laney amendment should be modified 
to provide for the use of additives in 
livestock and poultry feeds if there is 
no trace of the additive in the edible 
meat, milk or poultry produced by 
the feed carrying the additive in 
question. 

Dr. Durbin is of the opinion that 
the legislators who passed the De- 
laney amendment did not realize at 
the time the effect the legislation 
would have on commercial agricul- 
tural production. 

He complimented the representa- 
tives of the drug and medicament 
manufacturers present for their “very 
good cooperation and understanding” 
during the past year. 

RESEARCH, REGULATION AND 
REACTION — Criticism of the De- 
laney clause in the food additives 
amendment and in the manner in 
which it is administered was voiced 
by Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

“The striking record of increased 
efficiency in U.S. agricultural produc- 
tion has been made possible only 
through the advances in research on 
a broad front,” Dr. Butz said. “The 
use of chemicals is a principal reason 
for America’s abundance of food and 
fiber. 

“The controversial Delaney section, 
and particularly the philosophy under 
which it is administered, has cast a 
cloud over a substantial area of agri- 
cultural research and innovation,” 
the educator said. 

“We must stop tossing about the 
cancer scare in a loose and irrespon- 
sible manner,” he said. “Let’s replace 
hysteria with reason and fact.” He 
pointed out that there must be no 
quarter for emotionalism and sensa- 
tionalism in safeguarding our food 
supply, adding that “millions of con- 
sumers have drawn the inference that 
some food producers and processors 
are kind of a culprit trying to pull a 
fast one on the consumers.” 

Dr. Butz emphasized that research 
in the chemical and biological field is 
expensive, but that it also has been 
a major factor in the production of 
an abundant food supply at a low cost 
to consumers. 

“Your industry needs always to 
make the point that research of this 
kind is conceived, initiated, executed 
and paid for by private enterprise, 
working under the American profit 
system. This kind of research is a 
very essential component of the total 
research complex in this country, 
both public and private,” he con- 
cluded. 


OUR PROBLEMS ARE MUTUAL 
—Stacey B. Randle, state chemist, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, reviewed 
the problems shared mutually by the 
control officials and the members of 
the AHI. Much of his address was 
devoted to citing the need for educa- 
ting the city people about agricul- 
ture’s problems. 

“It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for those of us associated with 
agriculture to communicate with an 
urban society,” he said. “Frequently 
we do not have the sympathy of 
those who control the media for mass 
communication. 

“Some segments of this media are 
unaware of the agricultural problems 
and are unable, therefore, to speak 
an agricultural language. It would 
appear that in some instances the 
communication media may be more 
interested in a sensational story 
which will arouse the public rather 
than presenting a factual story.” 

He then cited several sensational 
“scare-type” stories which have ap- 
peared either in magazines, news- 
papers or books which would tend 
to persuade the public that they’re 
slowly being poisoned by heartless 
manufacturers of insecticides, feed 
additives, etc. 

“It may be that, by default, we 
have contributed to this situation and 
have made it easy for the crack-pot,” 
Mr. Randle concluded. 
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a balance between feed grain output 
and livestock production. The demand 
for feed, he said, is relatively inelas- 
tic on a short-run basis. 

The economist said that during the 
past 20 years approximately 10 mil- 
lion people have moved out of agri- 
cultural production and that this pop- 
ulation shift had been brought about 
through developments in agricultural 
technology. This trend, he believes, 
will continue on a reduced scale 
through the 1960's. 


Poultry Industry 

Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, chairman 
of the poultry division at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, in a look- 
ahead at the poultry industry during 
the 1960's, said that the volume of 
poultry production will remain at a 
high level, percentage-wise. He said 
that he “looks for a very volatile 
price structure” later this year, main- 
ly because of reduced chick place- 
ments. 

Dr. Driggers made a pitch for al- 
lied industry support of consumer 
promotion to increase poultry con- 
sumption. This, he said, might help 
to maintain an economically healthy 
poultry industry. 

More Commercial Feedlots 


Expansion of commercial feedlot 
operations in the production of swine 
and beef was forecast by Bruce Rus- 
sell, president, Farmers National 
Co., Omaha. Mr. Russell’s firm spe- 
cializes in agricultural management. 
He said that he believes the swine 
industry will become more integrat- 
ed, but that the integration process 
will be much slower than it was for 
the poultry industry. 

“But it is coming,” he said. He 
commented that “60,000 farmers, 
each with 100 brood sows, could sup- 
ply the market for pork now being 
supplied by more than two million 
hog raisers.” 

With regard to beef production, 
Mr. Russell said that this will be- 
come more and more commercial and 
that there will be an increase in the 
number of feedlots in the next few 
years. 

“Narrow profit margins in beef 
production,” he said, “will force many 
small feeders out of business in the 
coming five years.” 

The speaker favored the continu- 
ation of government programs for 
agriculture and he said that,a soil 
conservation program seemed to him 
to be the best way out of the current 
dilemma. He said that, to be effec- 
tive, from 70 to 80 million acres 
would have to be taken out of pro- 
duction. This, he estimated, could 
cost about $1 billion per year, in com- 
parison with the more than $2 bil- 
lion cost of the current control pro- 


gram. 
AHI Award 

Dr. Jacob Traum was the honored 
guest at the meeting. He was the re- 
cipient of the institute’s “Distin- 
guished Service Award.” Dr. Traum, 
now on emeritus status at the Uni- 
versity of California, devoted more 
than 55 years of fruitful work to the 
prevention and control of livestock 
diseases. He was presented with a 
handsome plaque and a check for 
$1,000. The presentation was made 
by Dr. Guy A. Railsback, president 
of the group. 

Dr. Railsback, Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, Cal., was reelected presi- 
dent. Other officers named include 
James E. McCabe, agricultural de- 
partment, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J., first vice president; Cliff D. 
Siverd, agricultural division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York, second 
vice president, and Thomas B. Huff, 
American Serum Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, treasurer. Dal Bruner was re- 
named executive secretary. 

Summaries of talks follow: 

DYNAMICS OF THE FEED IN- 
DUSTRY—P RESENT AND FU- 
TURE — Extensive cooperation be- 
tween the feed industry, the suppli- 


ers of animal health products and 
other feed additives, and other relat- 
ed interests was seen by Dr. J. L. 
Krider, vice president, Central Soya 
Co., Inc., and McMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as an essential in- 
gredient in the formula that will ac- 
complish greater efficiency for the 
feed industry. 

He advised the Animal Health In- 
stitute conventioners to “continue 
your research to develop better and 
better products to promote a health- 
ier more efficient animal agriculture 
in the future.” 


Relationships 

The increasing importance of the 
working relationships which involve 
the feed industry, veterinarians, live- 
stock and poultry producers and the 
government “places a greater respon- 
sibility on all involved in research,” 
Dr. Krider said. And he observed, 
“It is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant that the suppliers of animal feed 
additives in their research determine 
not only the influence of a new chem- 
ical or drug on the rate and efficien- 
cy of production, but also to deter- 
mine whether or not any is deposited 
in the edible tissue. 

“After clearance is obtained from 
authorities, complete instructions and 
educational materials need to be pre- 
pared and used in selling the com- 
pounds to veterinarians, feed manu- 
facturers, feed dealers and animal 
health product distributors.” 

He recommended that this “chain 
of educational reaction” be continued 
through proper labeling and instruc- 
tions to livestock and poultry produc- 


ers. 

“Perhaps there has been some neg- 
ligence in the past in this. regard, 
but it should not be tolerated in the 
future,” he stated. 

Changes in agriculture, including 
producers’ demands for new forms 
of feeds, more efficient feeds and new 
and better animal disease controls, 
have challenged the feed industry and 
other industries serving animal agri- 
culture to keep up with or ahead of 
the times. And Dr. Krider believes 
the goals represented by this chal- 
lenge cannot be attained without co- 
operation among all segments of ani- 
mal agriculture. 

The feed industry’s future is chal- 

lenging because, as Dr. Krider sees 
it: 
e “In animal agriculture the impor- 
tant customers are becoming larger 
and fewer. . . . The average size of 
U.S. farms continues to increase. .. . 
The margin of profit per unit of prod- 
uct has narrowed so only the most 
efficient will remain in business. 


e “Even with improvements in the 
nutrition, sanitation and health man- 
agement of livestock and poultry 
which will contribute to further ef- 
ficiency, we have a big job ahead of 
us.” Dr. Krider noted that poultry 
producers and processors had 93 mil- 
lion pounds of poultry products con- 
demned in federally inspected plants 
during 1959, and that estimated losses 
in swine due to internal parasites 
amount to about $277 million annu- 
ally. 

He posed this question: “Does this 
represent a challenge to your (ani- 
mal health products) industry and 
our (the feed industry) to provide 
more effective animal health prod- 
uc‘s, better feeds, controlled manage- 
ment and other products and serv- 
ices to minimize this tremendous loss 
so that this waste will not continue?” 
e “By 1975, continuation of the pres- 
ent trend will project us to an in- 
dustry tonnage of 65-70 million tons 
of manufactured feed annually.” 


@ The percentage of manufactured 
feed moving in bulk is steadily in- 
creasing. “The percentage of bulk 
feed shipped in the U.S. was 37% in 
1959. In some major feed manufac- 
turing operations as much as 75-80% 
of all the feed moving out of the 
feed plant is bulk. This is especially 
true in heavy poultry producing re- 


gions. 
e “In many cases, the increased feed 


volume in bulk will be distributed by 
larger and fewer feed dealers, as well 
as by feed companies on a direct 
basis. Although our company’s prog- 
ress has been through an aggressive 
dealer organization, and we believe 
this should continue, it is evident 
that many feed manufacturers in the 
industry are not taking this route.” 


e “Emphasis will be on efficiency in 
the design and construction of feed 
manufacturing plants. These should 
be designed and operated to produce 
about two tons of feed per man hour. 


e“In many companies the use of 
electronic cumputers in the formula- 
tion of least-cost rations has become 
a useful technique and will probably 
become more important in the future. 


e “The demands of farm customers 
for different forms of feeds, such as 
meal, pellets, cubes and crumbles, 
and their demands for various ani- 
mal health additives, growth and pro- 
duction additives have made the job 
of servicing their requirements a very 
complex one. 


e “The need for aggressive research 
in the area of meeting the demands 
of livestock and pouitry producers 
cannot be over-emphasized. I have 
been told that as many as 10,000 new 
products have to be screened in order 
to find 3-5 products which will be 
commercially feasible and serve the 
needs of agriculture more effectively. 

“It is certainly my hope that fed- 
eral legislation will be modified so 
that research will be encouraged or 
certainly not stifled in the area of 
animal health products and feed ad- 
ditives.” 

Elaborating on his “research 
point,” Dr. Krider gave this example 
of the value of feed additives in pork 
production: 

“Conservatively, the use of anti- 
biotics has resulted in an average of 
5% feed saved with occasional sav- 
ings as high as 15-16%. Using the low 
figure, or the average of 5% saving, 
means that nearly 2% million tons of 
feed would be saved annually in pro- 
ducing a pig crop of 100 million head 
if all these animals were fed recom- 
mended levels of antibiotics. 

“Other plus factors are 10% (av- 
erage) faster gains. Furthermore, 
healthier pigs with lower mortality 
and lower morbidity, meaning better 
products for food consumers, have 
tesulted.” 

He continued: “Although hundreds 
of feed additives are available to the 
feed industry, a single feed manu- 
facturer probably uses between 40 
and 80 feed additives in his modern 
feed formulas if he is manufacturing 
feed for livestock and poultry.” 

Dr. Krider said the feed industry 
“can look with pride to an industry 
growth which has been based on serv- 
ice, soundness and efficiency . . . and 
much of this progress can be credited 
to animal health products and feed 
additives.” 


YOUR CUSTOMERS IN THE 
1960’s—‘‘In the 1960's, the stage ap- 
pears to be set for fewer farms, fewer 
farmers and greater total agricultur- 
al production,” Bruce Russell, presi- 
dent of the Farmers National Co., 
Omaha, said in a talk on the future 
market for animal health products. 

He noted that small farms are 
rapidly being combined with other 
farms to make larger, more eco- 
nomical units. He foresees the trend 
to fewer farmers and bigger farms 
will continue through the 1960's at 
an accelerated rate. He says farm 
population, now about 11% of the to- 
tal U.S. population, may be 7-8%, or 
even lower, by 1970. 

He predicted continuing integration 
of hog production. 

He also noted the trend toward 
larger dairy operations, cow pools and 
commercial feedlots and predicted 
continuation of these trends. 

“You have heard a lot about the 
‘squeeze’ on agriculture,” he said. 
“Tt’s not just conversation; it’s real.” 

He said that farmers will have few- 
er dollars to spend and competition 
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for those dollars will be keen, mean- 
ing those who supply farmers will 
have to work hard to get their share. 

Although he said that the present 
farm program is “long overdue for an 
overhauling,” he admitted it is pretty 
well agreed that “progressively lower 
support prices and removal of produc- 
tion controls would result in increased 
production, reduced farm income and 
general depressing effect on all farm- 
related business. 

“The American public has too big a 
stake in agriculture to completely 
abandon government farm programs,” 
he said. 

He stressed the necessity of superi- 
or management. “Higher capital in- 
vestment, higher operation costs and 
narrowing profit margins per unit of 
production will not tolerate the losses 
from annual diseases and slip-shod 
livestock management that have ex- 
isted in the past,” said Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russell said it may be neces- 
sary to educate the farmers to a “do 
it yourself” program in maintaining 
animal health. He said that “perhaps 
for too long we have expected the 
country veterinarians to maintain ani- 
mal health.” 

He pointed out that there were 19,- 
411 veterinarians in 1958. Only 4,400 
of these were in large or domestic 
animal practice. “If livestock farmers 
made full use of the services of these 
men, they couldn't possibly handle 
the business,” he said. “You can teach 
farmers to use many of your products 
safely and effectively.” 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 
CATTLE AND HOG PRODUCERS 
IN THE 1960’s—The outlook for cat- 
tle and hogs during the next 10 years 
is closely tied with the cyclical move- 
ment of these livestock species, said 
Francis A. Kutish, agricultural eco- 
nomist at Iowa State University. The 
future of the feed grain economy will 
have a big effect on livestock prices 
and numbers. 

Since 1952, hog production has fol- 
lowed a 2-year-rise and 2-year-decline 
cycle, said Mr. Kutish. Hog numbers 
seem to be consistently governed by 
prices of the two preceding years. 

“IT expect to see a reduction in hog 
production during 1960, and perhaps 
in part of 1961.” said Mr. Kutish. “By 
1962, hog numbers will be increasing 
again, and the next period of dis- 
tressed prices will probably occur in 
1963 ” 

The cattle cycle is less regular than 
the hog cycle, and much of what 
happens to cattle production in the 
current cycle will depend on what 
happens to cow numbers in the next 
year or two 

In the early stages of a cycle, pro- 
duction is much faster than slaugh- 
ter. The first sharp buildup in slaugh- 
ter comes when the big calf crop hits 
the packing plants. The second bulge 
in slaughter occurs when the cycle 
goes over the peak and liquidation 
begins. 

If producers sell more cows and 
hold back fewer heifers in the next 
few years, then prices won't be forced 
as low when the present cycle hits 
the bottom. 

So Mr. Kutish expects cattle prices 
to go down during the next few years, 
but if the expansion is controlled 
some, then the cycle can be smoothed 
out some and a drastic decline in 
prices might be avoided. 

The big question concerning the 
livestock outlook centers on what 
happens to the feed grain economy, 
said Mr. Kutish. If the surplus grain 
isn’t added to government stocks, the 
only place to use it is as a feed for 
livestock. 

“The plain fact is this,” he said. 
“We need a better balance in our 
feed grain production to bring it in 
line with the amount of livestock 
that can be sold at satisfactory prices. 
We must either reduce our feed grain 
and wheat production or expand our 
markets.” 

“Taken as a whole, an increase in 
supply of farm products of 1% will 
bring a 4% decline in price. Looking 
ahead, it would seem that our best 
solution lies in expanding demand. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. iM. Mo. Del. Md 
1,091 474 805 776 106 694 1,986 2,184 
Bebruery 26 1,079 415 784 802 13! 742 1,987 2,024 
February 27 .....ccceees 1,059 497 657 712 152 726 1,947 2,216 
Merch 5 . 1,190 475 709 770 112 727 1,934 2,158 
March 12 .... 1,172 445 723 780 105 664 1,680 2,26! 
March i? .... 1,172 475 746 7% 92 721 1,738 2,385 
March 26 .. 1,206 48) 872 742 126 596 1,924 2,242 
1,158 493 736 750 121 535 2,074 2,139 
1,230 372 656 786 108 557 2,053 1,988 
1,176 533 777 788 109 588 2,073 1,986 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss. 
AB. 1,220 470 3,151 38! 7,019 183 3,365 2,482 
February 20 ....cececesees 1,334 518 3,117 412 6,789 183 3,704 2,448 
BF 1,343 457 3,174 409 6,833 219 3,834 2,281 
472 3,195 382 6,798 227 3,874 2,533 
1,170 385 3,327 383 6,933 223 3,758 2,334 
1,124 479 3,227 365 7,167 231 3,764 2,474 
1,227 521 3,230 364 7,074 227 3,977 2,434 
1,078 542 3,171 354 7,002 263 3,922 2,467 
1,104 542 3,205 333 6,949 226 4,139 2,38! 
1,227 493 3,073 304 6,951 214 3,997 2,378 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1960 1959 
February 19 .cccccecccces 3,874 389 2,333 385 207 1,131 34,706 33,265 
February 20 .......ceeeeee 3,807 391 2,290 302 256 1,117 34,583 33,798 
February 27 3,655 390 2,262 288 252 1,066 34,645 34,534 
3,78! 38! 2,146 355 218 1,159 34,748 35,416 
OS SS eae 3,712 398 2,324 368 227 1,137 34,709 6,330 
ne 3,730 419 2,213 378 275 1,118 35,089 36,645 
March 26 3,716 435 2,122 347 322 1,224 35,409 37,098 
3,753 427 2,032 288 275 1,192 34,772 37,424 
3,677 493 2,046 303 270 1,273 34,691 37,076 
3,720 479 2,109 283 311 1,185 34,754 36,850 


This could be done through proper 
nutrition and expanded food consump- 
tion programs and bold new foreign 
disposal programs. Also, we can at- 
tempt to control production.” 


WHAT IS AHEAD FOR THE 
POULTRY INDUSTRY ?—"The years 
of high profits in the poultry business 
are over,” said Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, 
chairman of the poultry division of 
the University of Georgia, Athens. 
“Further advances will be based on 
increased efficiency of production and 
demand for the product.” 

Dr. Driggers said that this in- 
creased efficiency will be brought 
about through research which mem- 
bers of the Animal Health Institute 
are conducting privately and support- 
ing through institutions such as state 
agricultural experiment stations. 

Dr. Driggers foresees a 50% in- 
crease in broiler production by 1970 
to 3 billion from the present 2 bil- 
lion. “But prices probably will be only 
17¢ per pound live weight or less 
based on the current price level,” he 
maintained. 

Egg production should be 70 billion 
or an increase of only about 20%, but 
egg prices will only be 32¢ per dozen 
or less, he said. “Contract or inte- 
grated farming should continue to 
expand as credit is available,” he 
said. “However, this credit will be 
used more prudently.” 

THE LEGISLATIVE ROAD 
AHE A D—“Commercial agriculture 
will continue to progress in spite of 
political obstacles thrown up in its 
way.” 

That was the conclusion of Walter 
B. Garver, manager of the agricultur- 
al department, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Garver said that there 
were still a number of men in Con- 
gress who served as architects for the 
old Triple-A concept of an agricultur- 
al program. And he said, too, that 
there’s a lot of support amongst the 
congressmen for the two-price plan 
for agricultural commodities. 

Price support programs, Mr. Gar- 
ver said, are not effective. This coun- 
try has had price support programs 
for wheat for many, many years, he 
said, ‘‘and the wheat picture today is 
one of chaos.” He said that, in his 
view, an agricultural control program 
must be extended to all crops. He 
took a dim view of licensing of pro- 
duction because, he felt, it would lead 
to gray—or black—marketing prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Garver didn’t hold out much 
hope for the enactment of any effec- 
tive agricultural legislation by this 
session of Congress. 


DISEASE ERADICATION PROB- 
LEMS FOR THE 60’s—The role of 
biological research in eradication and 
control of livestock and poultry dis- 
eases was reviewed in detail by Dr. 


R. J. Anderson, director of the dis- 
ease eradication branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA. He 
said that by 1974 this country’s cat- 
tle herds should be completely free 
from brucellosis, and tuberculosis 
could be eradicated by the use of a 
crash program. 

A more stringent inspection pro- 
cedure is in prospect for the control 
of anaplasmosis, Dr. Anderson said. 
With regard to hog cholera, he said 
that complete eradication of this dis- 
ease was possible within the next 10 
years. 


Dr. Anderson told the biologists 
present that “new and better controls 
are needed for the control of cattle 
grubs” and he cited the success that 
has been obtained with the use of sys- 
temics. He also called their atten- 
tion to the value of an entomological 
approach to the control of insects and 
told of the success that had been reg- 
istered with combatting screw worm 
by sterilization of the male. 


THE NEW VETERINARIAN FOR 
THE 60’s—“Some changes are taking 
place in the field of veterinary medi- 
cine,” said Erskine V. Morse, asso- 
ciate director of the Veterinary Medi- 
cine Research Institute at Iowa State 
University. “And in the next 10 years, 
we'll need 30,000 more veterinarians 
than we now have.” 

Dr. Morse breaks down the profes- 
sional employment areas as follows: 
Rural practice, 51%; small animal or 
pets, 12%; teaching and research, 
4%; federal, state and municipal, 
14%; armed forces, 4%; private in- 
dustry, 2%; miscellaneous, 8%, and 
retired 5%. 

Here are some of the changes that 
are occurring, according to Dr. Morse. 
In 1950, 37% of the gross veterinary 
practice income came from pet prac- 
tices. In 1955, the percentage was 
45%, and it is expected to go over 
50% during the 1960's. 

The small animal practitioner is 
becoming increasingly important. At 
the same time, the large animal prac- 
titioner, who also treats some pets, 
will continue to be a vital part of the 
livestock industry. 

Dr. Morse said that the poultry 
veterinary practice will become a spe- 
cialty in the 1960’s. In areas where 
broilers and turkeys are mass pro- 
duced, a consultation or retainer type 
contract appears to be most desirable 
for both the veterinarian and the pro- 
ducers. 

“The trend toward mass production 
has in no way lessened the need for 
veterinarians,” he reported. 

“In addition, the future will pro- 
duce more research and public health 
veterinarians, and more demand for 
veterinarians in the Armed Forces. 
We hope the universities will solve 
the problem we have regarding the 


shortage of graduating veterinarians.” 


(Continued from page 6) 


to represent turkey interests, three 
elected to represent broiler and chick- 
en interests, six elected to represent 
allied industry interests and six elect- 
ed to represent poultry interests at 
large. Directors serve for a term of 
three years. 
Directors 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term expiring April, 1963, are: Sam 
Bush, chairman, Florida Egg Com- 
mission, Newport Ritchie, Fla.; Car- 
roll Eiler, Eiler Poultry Farms, War- 
saw, Ind.; Chester B. Franz, presi- 
dent, Chester B. Franz Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Arthur C. Kimber, Kimber 
Farms, Inc., Niles, Cal.; Monroe 
Babcock, Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc., 


Ithaca, N.Y.; John Randolph, Corn | 
| St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Menu ideas, 


Belt Hatcheries, Hope, Ark.; Clement 
Thurnbeck, Thurnbeck Farms, Forest 
Lake, Minn.; Morris G. Smith, Dixie 
Lee Turkey Farm, Ellicott City, Md.; 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats, Lib- 
ertyville Ill.; Everett T. Conaway, 
Barker Equipment Co., Seaford, Del.; 
Stacy Cole, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, West Swanzey, N.H., and 
William Diamond, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, Il. 
Two vacancies on the board of di- 
rectors due to resignations were filled: 
John Copenhaver, Elizabethtown, Pa., 
for eggs, and Harold Williams, In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, Chicago, Ill, director-at-large, 
both men to complete two year terms. 


EGG USE 


(Continued from page 6) 


assure a uniform high quality prod- 
uct. 

“Cooperation unlimited: Starting 
with a few hundred egg producers 
we now have over 120,000 investing 
l¢ per case to expand research, edu- 
cation and promotion of their prod- 
ucts. Turkey and broiler people had 
previously pledged support. 

“New generation a threat: The 
‘hustle and bustle’ of our ‘automated’ 
way of life demands that our poultry 
products be ready-to-eat in more con- 
venient forms. Tomorrow's genera- 
tion will demand even greater service 
in the forms of convenience. 

“Time for action: We must ‘roll up 
our sleeves’ and have the courage to 
stand up and let our ‘dollars and 
deeds’ speak for what we believe. To 
surrender to failure will further 
guarantee the loss of our poultry 
product markets to competitive 
foods.” 

Cornerstones 

The “cornerstones” which are the 
foundation for PENB’s research, edu- 
cation and promotion efforts are: 

Men: “We have strengthened our 
PENB technical staff and will expand 
it further.” 

Money: “Income for each of the 
past 12 months has exceeded the cor- 
responding month a year ago. Our 
goal is $1 million by Dec. 31, 1961.” 

mt: “We are constantly 
striving to develop a more sound 
business structure with emphasis on 
efficiency and the return on the dol- 
lar invested.” 

New products: “The enthusiastic 
support of the research people in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, col- 
leges and industry is most encourag- 
ing.” 

Quality: “Universal emphasis on 

quality will continue to give the con- 
sumer a better egg, turkey and broil- 
er.” 
Charles B. Shuman, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
complimentad the nation’s poultry- 
men for resisting the temptation to 
turn to the government for fixed 
prices and production quotas. “The 
poultrymen’s faith in the market 
price system has been proved sound 
by the current improvement in the 
egg market,” he said. 

Production and marketing con- 


tracts, widely used in the poultry in- 
dustry, offer producers a tool which 
may be useful in increasing bargain- 
ing power as well as tailoring pro- 
duction to market needs, he said. 

Dr. Kenneth Laurent, general man- 
ager, Marbut Milling Co., Augusta, 
Ga., believes that if all the apparent 
reasons for the declining demand for 
eggs were analyzed, the one that 
would stand out as most important 
would be the consumer's changing 
breakfast habits. 

He said it was time for the poultry 
industry to show the housewife easi- 
er ways to prepare eggs, to emphasize 
the importance of breakfast to the 
well-being of children and to show 
why eggs are basic to good nutri- 
tion. 

Suggestions for PENB to follow in 
distributing egg promotion informa- 
tion to various media were made by 
Miss Dorothy Brainerd, food editor, 


interesting ways to serve convenience 
foods and food news in general were 
said to be popular among newspaper 
and magazine readers, radio listeners 
and TV watchers. 

Martin D. Garber, director, food 
distribution division, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, called the attention 
of the group to the growing market 
for poultry and poultry products 
formed by the school iunch program. 
He said food sales in the program, 
which involves _ 60,000 schools, 
amounts to more than $3 million 
daily. 

He recommended that members of 
the egg trade know state directors of 
the school lunch program better to 
capitalize on the market. 

Referring to the “food fad” idea 
that eggs should be avoided to pre- 
vent heart disease—a foe continually 
battled by the poultry industry—Dr. 
L. G. Maison, L. G. Maison Co., pro- 
fessional advertising agency, said 
much research has yet to be done on 
the subject, but emphasized that be- 
cause a physician may advise a pa- 
tient with a particular ailment to 
discontinue egg consumption, it does 
not follow that the advice is intend- 
ed for everyone. 

Dr. Maison said an average egg 
contains .234 gm. of cholesterol, 
“about twice as much as the well- 
marbled beef America likes so well. 
But we must consider how meat is 
eaten in comparison with eggs. 

“The classical American breakfast 
is two eggs. The average amount of 
meat eaten per person per day is at 
least 12 ounces, or 340 gm., vs. the 
100 gm. in two eggs. Even if you add 
a third egg per day per person for 
use in cooking, the ratio is still very 
much to the advantage of the egg.” 

Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general man- 
ager, said one of the aims of the or- 
ganization is to launch a positive 
program to combat the cholesterol 
“scare” and others. 

PENB Objectives 

PENB’s 1960 research, consumer 
information and promotion program 
to stimulate consumer demand for 
eggs has the theme of “Eggs Around 
the Clock.” 

Research objectives include: To de- 
termine new food values in eggs, to 
develop new uses for eggs, to provide 
direction in developing new egg prod- 
ucts, to create and test egg recipes 
for home and mass feeding use and 
to assemble and make available find- 
ings from research on eggs to handle 
inquiries and to prepare copy for use 
in stores, booklets, folders, advertis- 
ing and merchandising pieces. 

The consumer information phase of 
the program includes material for 
homemakers, schools, professional 
people and institutions and restau- 
rants. 

The two major points of the pro- 
gram’s membership relations phase 
are: To “feed back” to investors facts 
and figures on how their money is 
being used to create demand for eggs 
and to make personal contacts with 
industry leaders and appear on con- 
vention programs as often as possible 
to keep industry informed on PENB 
activity. 


| 
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Ohio Valley 


With clear warm weather continu- 
ing this week in the Ohio Valley, 
farmers were spending long hours in 
fields in efforts to offset the delay in 
plowing and planting brought about 
by the cold and snowy weather in 
March. While it had been thought 
earlier that the unusually late spring 
would adversely effect this year’s pro- 
duction of corn and wheat, it now ap- 
pears more likely that the bumper 
harvests of recent years again will be 
produced. 

The one serious cloud of current 
concern is the lack of rainfall, which 
was an inch below normal for March 
and four inches below normal for the 
year to date. As several radio com- 
mentators have remarked, “This is 
hard to believe, in view of the deep 
snow storms that blanketed the en- 
tire valley area during March, but it 
now is evident that the ground was 
so frozen that the melting snow ran 
off before there was a thaw that 
would have enabled the moisture to 
penetrate the soil.” 

Meanwhile, with farmers making 
every effort to catch up with their 
spring work, the fattening of farm 
animals is being neglected, and most 
feed manufacturers have been forced 
to curtail production by operating 
well below 40 hours weekly. 

Market prices for all types of farm 
animals were unchanged to lower at 


stockyards and wholesale markets 


this week. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed trading throughout 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho ap- 
peared slower during the week, but 
movement from mills on earlier or- 
ders was reportedly maintained. Va- 
rious types of poultry feeds appeared 
to face the broadest demand, but 
there were indications that dairy and 
cattle feeders were still using large 
portions of grains and concentrates 
in their operation. 

Pacific northwest feed ingredient 
prices this week turned lower under 
rather quiet trading, with the demand 
for feedstuffs slackening, while of- 
ferings of some principal items were 
reportedly difficult to place. 

Feeders and mixers limited pur- 
chases to scattered cars of the main 
ingredients on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Good grazing for livestock and dairy 
herds was provided by grass pas- 
tures and feed on lower ranges. 

Demand for forward shipment 
feeds appeared very dull as the week 
closed, with all classes of buyers in a 
waiting mood in anticipation of fur- 
ther market developments. 

Soybean meal prices continued to 
decline as much as $2 ton, while lin- 
seed meal listings were $1.50 ton low- 
er at the close, and dehydrated al- 
falfa meal was adjusted $1 down on 
a new crop basis. 

Whole feeding grains also weak- 
ened, with corn and milo prices aver- 
aging 50¢ lower, but oats values were 
unchanged and barley gained 50¢ ton 
in slow trading. 

Pacific northwest alfalfa hay trad- 
ing was practically at a stand-still 
during the week. The demand was 
narrow and confined to scattered lots 
on a fill-in basis. No. 2 green alfalfa 
was nominally steady to weak at $35 
@38 a ton, baled, delivered to princi- 
pal Portland and Seattle feeding sec- 
tions. 

These prices are unchanged to as 
much as $2 ton lower for the week. 


CATTLE FIRM FORMED 

MESA, ARIZ.—Your & Mine Cat- 
tle Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, listing $5 million capitalization 
to carry on a feedlot operation along 
with farming, dairying, ete. Incorpo- 
rators-directors are Robert F. An- 
derson, Mesa, president; Beverly M. 
Anderson, secretary, and M. Ray 


Sherwood, vice president. 
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Oilseed Meal Futures 


Prices Irregular 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Oilseed meal 
futures prices closed irregular April 
19, compared with one week earlier, 
on the Memphis Board of Trade. 

Soybean oil meal had a weaker 
tone during most of the period after 
a mixed feed business upturn had 
brought in some buying for nearby 
and forward months. 

On April 19, the market received a 
boost on reports of shutdowns by 
plants. This followed profit-taking 
that had trimmed some of the gains 
made from the prior buying. 

Cottonseed oil meal has beer very 
quiet. This developed as the result of 
warming weather and forward trade 
buying was quite small. Buying con- 
tinues only for immediate needs and 
prices are still under pressure. The 
cottonseed oil meal futures board was 
dealt a loss April 19 when these 
prices were altered to bring them bet- 
ter in line with cash bids. 

Mixed feed business was reported 
to be steady, with some anticipation 
of a better tone during May, particu- 
larly from the broiler industry. 

Trading for the week, which was 


| shortened by a Good Friday holiday, 
| amounted to 3,900 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 1,200 tons of 
bulk cottonseed oi] meal. 
Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
| closed April 19 50¢@$1 ton lower 
than on April 12, unrestricted soy- 
| bean oil meal unchanged to 45¢ high- 
er and bulk cottonseed oil meal 25¢@ 
$1 lower. 


Campaign Planned to 


Boost Egg Consumption 

TRENTON, N.J.—The New Jersey 
Poultry Products Promotion Council 
will sponsor a luncheon at the Hotel 
Stacy-Trent in Trenton April 28 in a 
move to promote egg consumption. 
Food publicists are invited to the 
luncheon. 

A specific purpose of the promo- 
tional affair is to change the term 
“hard-boiled” eggs to “hard-cooked” 
eggs. “Hard-cooked” eggs will be 
passed out to the public by Trenton 
Junior College coeds. In continuing 
the promotional effort throughout 
May, the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture “Farmmobile,” a travel- 


| tory in the Gainesville area, 


ing display of New Jersey farm prod- 
ucts, will tour the state showing 29 
different ways to serve eggs. 

Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 
will help with the campaign. 


Location Sought for 
Georgia Poultry Lab 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—While there 
has been time 
to have the Georgia Poultry Labora- 
the lo- 


discussion for some 


cation issue is still undecided. 

The Georgia Feed Dealers Assn. 
has gone on record as opposing build- 
ing the laboratory any distance from 
Gainesville. 

At a meeting presided over by Eldo 
Grogan, association president, a res- 
olution was passed opposing the se- 
lection of a site in the Oakwood sec- 
tion. A tract of land involving about 
15 acres has been considered there. 
The resolution requests that the lo- 
cation be nearer the center of poultry 
activities. Otherwise, it was stated, 
small dealers will be put out of busi- 
ness. 
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the choice of 
profit conscious poultrymen 


everywhere 


Today, it’s not just a matter of guess, luck 
or a hunch . . . profits are made by a good product, 


properly managed and satisfied customers. 


Satisfied customers of Honegger Layers creates a 
ready market for increased flocks . . . increased 
feed tonnage . . . increased sales! 

Build your profits with a profit-producer . . . the haa 


Honegger Layer . . . the choice of profit a 3 
conscious poultrymen everywhere. To handle the 

Honegger Layer and increase your feed tonnage, ; 


write for details . . . do it today! 


HONEGGER BREEDER HATCHERY 
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